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PREFACE. 


This  little  volume  presents  an  account  of  the  life 
of  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  versatile  artists  of  Ger- 
many, with  a  passing  glance  at  the  activities  of  North- 
em  Europe  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  The 
weird  and  wonderful  paintings  of  Diirer  are  herein 
concisely  described,  as  well  as  the  most  famous  and 
characteristic  of  his  engravings  and  carvings ;  and 
his  quaint  literary  works  are  enumerated.  It  has  also 
been  thought  advisable  to  devote  considerable  space 
to  details  about  Nuremberg,  the  scene  of  the  artist's 
greatest  labors ;  and  to  reproduce  numerous  extracts 
from  his  fascinating  Venetian  letters  and  Lowland 
journals. 

The  modem  theory  as  to  Diirer's  wife  and  his  home 
has  been  accepted  in  this  work,  after  a  long  and  care- 
ful examination  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  It 
is  pleasant  thus  to  be  able  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  much-slandered  Agnes,  and  to  have  an  oppres- 
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sive  cloud  of  sorrow  removed  from  the  memory  of 
the  great  painter. 

The  chief  authorities  used  in  the  preparation  of  this 
new  memoir  are  the  recent  works  of  Dr.  Thausing 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  with  the  series  of  articles  now 
current  in  "  The  Portfolio,"  written  by  Professor  Col- 
vin.  Mrs.  Heaton's  biography  has  also  been  studied 
with  care ;  and  other  details  have  been  gathered  from 
modem  works  of  travel  and  art-criticism,  as  well  as 
from  "The  Art  Journal,"  "La  Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts,"  and  other  periodicals  of  a  similar  character. 

M.  F.  SW££TS£R« 
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ALBERT  DURER. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Activities  of  Nuremberg.  —  The  Diirer  FSunily.  —  Early 
Tears  of  Albert.  — His  Studies  with  Wohlgemuth.  —  The 
Wander-Jahrt. 

The  free  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  in  the 
heart  of  Franconia,  was  one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  the  active  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  shared 
with  Augsburg  the  great  trans-continental  traffic 
between  Venice  and  the  Levant  and  Northern 
Europe.  Its  municipal  liberties  were  jealously 
guarded  by  venerable  guilds  and  by  eminent 
magistrates  drawn  from  the  families  of  the  mei 
chant-princes,  forming  a  government  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Venetian  Council.  The  profits  of 
a  commercial  prosperity  second  only  to  that  of 
the  Italian  ports  had  greatly  enriched  the  thrifty 
burghers,  aided  by  the  busy  manufacturing  estab- 
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lishrhents  which  made  the  city  "  the  Birmingham 
of  the  Middle  Ages."  Public  and  private  munifi- 
cence exerted  itself  in  the  erection  and  adorn- 
ment of  new  and  splendid  buildings;  and  the 
preparation  of  works  of  art  and  utility  was 
stimulated  on  all  sides.  It  was  the  era  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  revival  of  classic  learn- 
ing, and  the  growth  of  free  thought  in  matters 
pertaining  to  religion.  So  far  had  the  inventions 
of  the  artisans  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  the 
people,  that  Pope  Pius  II.  said  that  "A  Nurem- 
berg citizen  is  better  lodged  than  the  King  of 
Scots ; "  and  so  widely  were  they  exported  to 
foreign  realms,  that  the  proud  proverb  arose  that 

"  Nuremberg's  hand 
Goes  through  every  land." 

Nuremberg  still  stands,  a  vast  mediaeval  relic, 
in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  and  activity  of  modern 
Germany,  rich  and  thriving,  but  almost  unchanged 
in  its  antique  beauty.  The  narrow  streets  in 
which  Diirer  walked  are  flanked,  as  then,  by 
quaint  gable-roofed  houses,  timber-fronted,  with 
mullioned  windows  and  arching  portals.  In  the 
faded  and  venerable  palaces  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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tury  live  the  descendants  of  the  old  patrician 
families,  cherishing  the  memories  and  archives  of 
the  past ;  and  the  stately  Gothic  churches  are  still 
rich  in  religious  architecture,  and  in  angular  old 
Byzantine  pictures  and  delicate  German  carvings. 
On  the  hill  the  castle  rears  its  ponderous  ram- 
parts, which  have  stood  for  immemorial  ages ; 
and  the  high  towers  along  the  city  walls  have  not 
yet  bowed  their  brave  crests  to  the  spirit  of  the 
century  of  boulevards  and  railroads. 

With  two  essentials  of  civilization,  paper  and 
printing-presses,  Nuremberg  supplied  herself  at 
an  early  day.  The  first  paper-mill  in  Germany 
was  established  here  in  1390 ;  and  its  workmen 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  never  to  make  paper 
for  themselves,  nor  to  reveal  the  process  of 
manufacture.  They  went  out  on  a  strike  when 
the  mill  was  enlarged,  but  the  authorities  impris- 
oned them  until  they  became  docile  once  more. 
Koberger's  printing-house  contained  twenty-four 
presses,  and  employed  over  a  hundred  men,  print- 
ing not  only  Bibles  and  breviaries,  but  also  chron- 
icles, homilies,  poems,  and  scientific  works.  As 
the  Aldine  Press  attracted  many  authors  and 
scholars  to  Venice,  so  Koberger's  teeming  press 
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led  several  German  literati  to  settle  at  Nurem- 
berg. For  the  four  first  years  of  Dtirer's  life,  the 
wonderful  mathematician  and  astronomer  Regi- 
omontanus  dwelt  here,  and  had  no  less  than 
twenty-one  books  printed  by  Koberger.  His 
numerous  inventions  and  instruments  awakened 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  Nuremberg  craftsmen, 
and  stimulated  a  fruitful  spirit  of  inquiry  for 
many  years. 

The  clockmakers  of  Nuremberg  were  famous 
for  their  ingenious  productions.  Watches  were 
invented  here  in  the  year  1500,  and  were  long 
known  as  **  Nuremberg  eggs."  The  modern 
composition  of  brass  was  formed  by  Erasmus 
Ebner ;  wire-drawing  machinery  also  was  a 
Nuremberg  device  j  the  air-gun  was  invented  by 
Hobsinger ;  the  clarionet,  by  Denn^r ;  and  the 
church-organs  made  here  were  the  best  in  Ger- 
many. There  were  also  many  expert  metal- 
workers and  braziers ;  and  fifty  master-goldsmiths 
dwelt  in  the  town,  making  elegant  and  highly 
artistic  works,  images,  seals,  and  medals,  which 
were  famous  throughout  Europe.  The  most  ex- 
quisite flowers  and  insects,  and  other  delicate 
objects,  were  reproduced  in  filagree  silver  \  and 
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the  first  maiolica  works  in  Northern  Europe  were 
also  founded  here. 

Isolated,  like  the  ducal  cities  of  Italy,  from  the 
desolating  wars  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  like  them  also  growing  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
cultivation,  Nuremberg  afforded  a  secure  refuge 
for  Art  and  its  children.  In  Dttrer's  day  the 
great  chiu-ches  of  St.  Sebald,  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Our  Lady  were  finished ;  Peter  Vischer  executed 
the  exquisite  and  unrivalled  bronze  Shrine  of  St. 
Sebald  j  and  Adam  Kraft  completed  the  fairy- 
like Sacrament-house,  sixty  feet  high,  and  "  deli- 
cate as  a  tree  covered  with  hoar-frost."  Intimate 
with  these  two  renowned  artificers  was  Linde- 
nast,  "  the  red  smith,"  who  worked  skilfully  in 
beaten  copper ;  and  their  studies  were  conducted 
in  company  with  Vischer's  five  sons,  who,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  all  dwelt  happily  at 
their  father's  house.  Vischer  lived  till  a  year 
after  Dtirer's  death,  but  there  is  no  intimation 
that  the  two  artists  ever  met.  Another  eminent 
craftsman  was  the  unruly  Veit  Stoss,  the  ftiarvel- 
lous  wood-carver,  many  of  whose  works  remain 
to  this  day  j  and  there  was  also  Hans  Beheim, 
the  sculptor,  "  an  honorable,  pious,  and  God-fear- 
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ing  man ; "  and  Bullman,  who  "was  very  learned 
in  astronomy,  and  was  the  first  to  set  the  Theoria 
Planetarum  in  motion  by  clockwork ;  "  and  he 
who  made  the  great  alarm-bell,  which  was  in- 
scribed, "  I  am  called  the  mass  and  the  fire  bell : 
Hans  Glockengeiser  cast  me :  I  sound  to  God's 
service  and  honor."  What  shall  we  say  also 
of  Hartmann,  Diirer's  pupil,  who  invented  the 
measuring-rod ;  Schoner,  the  maker  of  terrestrial 
globes ;  Donner,  who  improved  screw  machinery ; 
and  all  the  skilful  gun-makers,  joiners,  carpet- 
workers,  and  silk-embroiderers  ?  There  was  also 
the  burgher  Martin  Behaim,  the  inventor  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  who  anticipated  Columbus  by 
sailing  Eastward  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pass- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  discover- 
ing Brazil,  as  early  as  1485. 

In  Germany,  as  in  Italy,  the  studio  of  the  ar- 
tist, full  of  pure  and  lofty  ideals,  had  hardly  yet 
evolved  itself  from  the  workshop  of  the  picture- 
manufacturer.  Nuremberg's  chief  artists  at  this 
time  were  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  Diirer's  master ; 
Lucas  Kornelisz,  also  called  Ludwig  Krug,  who, 
though  a  most  skilful  engraver,  was  sometimes 
forced  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  cook  in  order 
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to  support  himself;  and  Matthias  Zagel,  who  was 
expert  in  both  painting  and  engraving.  Still 
another  was  the  Venetian  Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  or 
Jacob  Walch,  "the  master  of  the  Caduceus,"  a 
dexterous  engraver  and  designer,  whom  Dflrer 
alludes  to  in  his  Venetian  and  Netherland  writ- 
ings. The  art  of  engraving  had  been  invented 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  developing 
rapidly  and  richly  toward  perfection.  The  day 
of  versatile  artists  had  arrived,  when  men  com- 
bined the  fine  and  industrial  arts  in  one  life,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  making  masterpieces  in 
each  department.  The  northern  nations,  unaided 
by  classic  models  and  traditions,  were  developing 
a  new  and  indigenous  aesthetic  life,  slow  of  growth, 
but  bound  to  succeed  in  the  long  run. 

The  literary  society  of  D(irer*s  epoch  at  Nu- 
remberg was  grouped  in  the  Sodaiitas  Literaria 
Rhenana^  under  the  learned  Conrad  Celtes,  who 
published  a  book  of  Latin  comedies,  pure  in 
Latinity  and  lax  in  morals,  which  he  mischiev- 
ously attributed  to  the  Abbess  Roswitha.  Pirk- 
heimer  and  the  monk  Chelidonius  also  belonged 
to  this  sodality.  Other  contemporary  literati  of 
the  city  were  Cochlaus,   Luther's  satirical  op- 
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ponent;  the  Hebraist  Osiander;  Venatorius,  who 
united  the  discordant  professions  of  poetry  and 
mathematics ;  the  Provost  Pfinzing,  for  whose 
poem  of  Tewrdannkh,  Dlirer's  pupil  Schauffelein 
made  [i8  illustrations;  Baumgartner,  Melanch- 
thon's  friend;  Veil  Dietrich,  the  reformer;  and 
Joachim  Camerarius,  the  Latinist.  But  the  most 
illustrious  of  Nuremberg's  authors  at  that  time 
was  the  cobbler-poet,  Hans  Sachs,  a  radical  in 
politics  and  religion,  who  scourged  the  priests 
and  the  capitalists  of  bis  day  in  songs  and  satires 
which  were  sung  and  recited  by  the  workmen  of 
all  Germany.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
4,zoo  master-songs,  208  comedies  and  tragedies, 
73  devotional  and  love  songs,  and  1,007  fables, 
tales,  and  miscellaneous  poems ;  and  others  say 
that  his  songs  helped  the  Reformation  as  much 
as  Luther's  preaching. 

Thus  the  activities  of  mechanics,  art,  and 
literature  pressed  forward  with  equal  fervor  in 
the  quaint  old  Franconian  city,  while  Albert 
Ddrer's  life  was  passing  on.  "  Abroad  and  Far 
off  still  mightier  things  were  doing ;  Copernicus 
was  writing  in  bis  observatory,  Vasco  di  Gama 
was  on  the  Southern  Seas." 
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I,  Albrecht  DUrer  the  younger,  have  sought 
out  from  among  my  father's  papers  these  partic- 
ulars of  him,  where  he  came  from,  and  how  he 
lived  and  died  holily.  God  rest  his  soul  I 
Amen."  In  this  manner  the  pious  artist  begins 
an  interesting  family  history,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Dtirers  were  originally  from  the  romantic 
little  Hungarian  hamlet  of  Eytas,  where  they 
were  engaged  in  herding  cattle  and  horses. 
Anthony  Diirer  removed  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Jula,  where  he  learned  the  goldsmith's 
art,  which  he  taught  to  his  son  Albrecht,  or 
Albert,  while  his  other  sons  were  devoted  to 
mechanical  employments  and  the  priesthood. 
Albert  was  not  content  to  stay  in  sequestered 
Jula,  and,  wandering  over  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries,  at  last  came  to  Nuremberg,  where  he 
settled  in  1455,  in  the  service  of  the  goldsmith 
Hieronymus  Haller.  This  worthy  Haller  and 
his  wife  Kunigund,  the  daughter  of  Oellinger  of 
Weissenberg,  at  that  time  had  an  infant  daughter ; 
and  as  she  grew  up  Albert  endeared  himself  to 
her  to  such  purpose  that,  in  1467,  when  Barbara 
had  become  "  a  fair  and  handy  maiden  of  fifteen," 
he   married   her,  being  forty  years  old   himself. 
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During  the  next  twenty-four  years  she  bore  him 
eighteen  children,  seven  daughters  and  eleven 
sons,  of  whose  births,  names,  and  godparents  the 
father  made  careful  descriptions.  Three  only, 
Albert,  Andreas,  and  Hans,  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  poor 
master-goldsmith  was  forced  to  work  hard  and 
struggle  incessantly  to  support  such  a  great 
family;  and  his  portrait  shows  that  the  hand- 
to-mouth  existence  of  so  many  years  had  told 
heavily  and  left  its  imprint  on  his  weary  and 
careworn  face.  Yet  he  had  certain  sources  of 
peace  and  gentleness  in  his  life,  and  never  sank 
into  moroseness  or  selfishness.  Let  us  quote  the 
tender  and  reverent  words  of  his  son :  "  My 
father's  life  was  passed  in  great  struggles  and  in 
continuous  hard  work.  With  my  dear  mother 
bearing  so  many  children,  he  never  could  become 
rich,  as  he  had  nothing  but  what  his  hands 
brought  him.  He  had  thus  many  troubles,  trials, 
and  adverse  circumstances.  But  yet  from  every 
one  who  knew  him  he  received  praise,  because  he 
led  an  honorable  Christian  life,  and  was  patient, 
giving  all  men  consideration,  and  thanking  God. 
He  indulged  himself    in  few  pleasures,   spoke 
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little,  shunned  society,  and  was  in  truth  a  God- 
fearing man.  My  dear  father  took  great  pains 
with  his  children,  bringing  them  up  to  the  honor 
of  God.  He  made  us  know  what  was  agreeable 
to  others  as  well  as  to  our  Maker,  so  that  we 
might  become  good  neighbors ;  and  every  day  he 
talked  to  us  of  these  things,  the  love  of  God  and 
the  conduct  of  life." 

Albert  Dlirer  was  the  third  child  of  Albert  the 
Elder  and  Barbara  Hallerin,  and  was  born  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May,  1471.  The 
house  in  which  the  Diirers  then  lived  was  a  part 
of  the  great  pile  of  buildings  owned  and  in  part 
occupied  by  the  wealthy  Pirkheimer  family,  and 
was  called  the  Pirkheimer  Hinterhaus,  It  fronted 
on  the  Winkler  Strasse  of  Nuremberg,  and  was 
an  ambitious  home  for  a  craftsman  like  Albert 
The  presence  of  Antonius  Koberger,  the  famous 
book-printer,  as  godfather  to  the  new-born  child, 
shows  also  that  the  Diirers  occupied  an  honora- 
ble position  in  the  city. 

The  Pirkheimers  were  then  prominent  among 
the  patrician  families  of  Southern  Germany,  re- 
nowned for  antiquity,  enormously  wealthy  through 
successful  commerce,  and  honored  by  important 
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offices  in  the  State.  The  infant iWillibald  Pirk- 
heimer  was  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  young 
Albert  Durer ;  and  the  two  became  close  compan- 
ions in  all  their  childish  sports,  despite  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rank  of  their  families.  When  the 
goldsmith's  family  moved  to  another  house,  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle-hill,  five  years  later,  the 
warm  intimacy  between  the  children  continued 
unchanged. 

The  instruction  of  Albert  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  was  begun  at  an  early  age,  probably 
in  the  parochial  school  of  St.  Sebald,  and  was 
conducted  after  the  singular  manner  of  the 
schools  of  that  day,  when  printed  books  were  too 
costly  to  be  intrusted  to  children.  He  lived 
comfortably  in  his  father's  house,  and  daily 
received  the  wise  admonitions  and  moral  teach- 
ings of  the  elder  Albert  His  friendship  for 
WiUibald  enabled  him  to  learn  certain  elements 
of  the  higher  studies  into  which  the  young  patri- 
cian was  led  by  his  tutors ;  and  his  visits  to  the 
Pirkheimer  mansion  opened  views  of  higher  cul- 
ture and  more  refmed  modes  of  life. 

Albert  was  enamoured  with  art  from  his  earli- 
est years,  and  spent  many  of  bis  leisure  hours 
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in  making  sketches  and  rude  drawings,  which  he 
gave  to  his  schoolmates  and  friends.  The  Imhoff 
Collection  had  a  drawing  of  three  heads,  done 
-n  his  eleventh  year;  the  Posonyi  Collection 
claimed  to  possess  a  Madonna  of  his  fifteenth 
year  •  and  the  British  Museum  has  a  chalk-draw- 
ing of  a  woman  holding  a  bird  in  her  hand, 
whose  first  owner  wrote  on  it,  "  This  was  drawn 
for  me  by  Albert  Diirer  before  he  became  a 
painter."  The  most  interesting  of  these  early 
works  is  in  the  Albertina  at  Vienna,  and  bears 
the  inscription :  "  This  I  have  drawn  from  myself 
from  the  looking-glass,  in  the  year  1484,  when  I 
was  still  a  child.  —  Albert  Durer."  It  shows 
a  handsome  and  pensive  boy-face,  oval  in  shape, 
with  large  and  tender  eyes,  filled  with  solemnity 
and  vague  melancholy;  long  hair  cut  straight 
across  the  forehead,  and  falling  over  the  shoul- 
ders ;  and  full  and  pouting  lips.  It  is  faulty  in 
design,  but  shows  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
drawing,  and  a  strong  faculty  for  portraiture. 
The  certain  sadness  of  expression  tells  that  the 
schoolboy  had  already  become  acquainted  with 
grief,  probably  from  the  straitened  circumstances 
of  his  family,  and  the  melancholy  deaths  of  so 
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many  brothers  and  sisters.  The  great  mystery  of 
sorrow  was  full  early  thrown  across  the  path  of 
the  solemn  artist.  This  portrait  was  always  re- 
tained by  Diirer  as  a  memorial  of  his  childhood. 
He  says  of  his  father,  "For  me,  I  think,  he 
had  a  particular  affection;  and,  as  he  saw  me 
diligent  in  learning,  he  sent  me  to  school.  When 
I  had  learned  to  write  and  read,  he  took  me 
home  again,  with  the  intention  of  teaching  me 
the  goldsmith's  work.  In  this  I  began  to  do 
tolerably  well."  He  was  taken  into  the  gold- 
smith's workshop  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
remained  there  two  years,  receiving  instruction 
which  was  not  without  value  in  his  future  life,  in 
showing  him  the  elements  of  the  arts  of  model- 
ling and  design.  The  accuracy  and  delicacy  of 
his  later  plastic  works  show  how  well  he  appre- 
hended these  ideas,  and  how  far  he  acquired 
sureness  of  expression.  The  elder  Albert  was  a 
skilful  master-workman,  highly  esteemed  in  his 
profession,  and  had  received  several  important 
commissions.  It  is  said  that  the  young  appren- 
tice executed  under  his  care  a  beautiful  piece 
of  silver-work  representing  the  Seven  Agonies  o£ 
Christ 
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''  But  my  love  was  towards  painting,  much  more 
than  towards  the  goldsmith's  craft.  When  at  last 
I  told  my  father  of  my  inclination,  he  was  not 
well  pleased,  thinking  of  the  time  I  had  been  un- 
der him  as  lost  if  I  turned  painter.  But  he  left 
me  to  have  my  will ;  and  in  the  year  i486,  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  he  settled  me  apprentice  with  Mi- 
chael Wohlgemuth,  to  serve  him  for  three  years. 
In  that  time  God  gave  me  diligence  to  learn  well, 
in  spite  of  the  pains  I  had  to  sufiEer  from  the 
other  young  men."  Thus  Diirer  describes  his 
change  in  life,  and  the  embarkation  on  his  true 
vocation,  as  well  as  the  reluctance  of  the  elder 
Albert  to  allow  his  noble  and  beloved  boy  to  pass 
out  from  his  desolated  household  into  other 
scenes,  and  away  from  his  companionship. 

Wohlgemuth  was  one  of  the  early  religious 
painters  who  stood  at  the  transition-point  be- 
tween tLe  school  of  Cologne  and  that  of  the 
Van  Eycks,  or  between  the  old  pietistic  tradi- 
tions of  Byzantine  art  and  the  new  ideas  of  the 
art  of  the  Northern  Reformation.  The  conven- 
tionalisms of  the  Rhenish  and  Franconian  paint- 
ings were  being  exchanged  for  a  fresher  original- 
ity and  a  truer  realism ;  and  the  pictures  of  tins 
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time  curiously  blended  the  old  and  the  new. 
Wohlgemuth  seems  to  have  considered  art  as  a 
money-getting  trade  rather  than  a  high  vocation, 
and  his  workroom  was  more  a  shop  than  a  studio. 
He  turned  out  countless  Madonnas  and  other 
religious  subjects  for  churches  and  chance  pur- 
chasers, and  also  painted  chests  and  carved  and 
colored  images  of  the  saints,  many  of  which  were 
executed  by  his  apprentices.  A  few  of  his  works, 
however,  were  done  with  great  care  and  delicacy, 
and  show  a  worthy  degree  of  sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity. Evidently  the  young  pupil  gained  little 
besides  a  technical  knowledge  of  painting  from 
this  master, — the  mechanical  processes,  the 
modes  of  mixing  and  applying  colors,  the  chem- 
istry of  pigments,  and  a  certain  facility  in  using 
them.  It  was  well  that  the  influences  about  him 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  warp  his  pure  and 
original  genius  into  servile  imitations  of  decadent 
methods.  His  hands  were  taught  dexterity ;  and 
his  mind  was  left  to  pursue  its  own  lofty  course, 
and  use  them  as  its  skilful  allies  in  the  new  con- 
quests of  art. 

Wood-engraving  was  also  carried  on  in  Wohlge- 
muth's  studio,  and  it  is  probable  that  Diirer  here 
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learaed  the  rudiments  of  this  branch  of  art,  which 
he  afterwards  carried  to  so  high  a  perfection. 
Some  writers  maintain  that  his  earliest  works  in 
this  line  were  done  for  the  famous  "  Nuremberg 
Chronicle,"  which  was  published  in  1493  by 
Wohlgemuth  and  Pleydenwurf. 

The  three  years  which  were  spent  in  Wohlge- 
muth's  studio  were  probably  devoted  to  appren- 
tice-work on  compositions  designed  by  the  master, 
who  was  then  about  fifty  years  old,  and  at  the 
summit  of  his  fame.  But  few  of  Diirer's  draw- 
ings now  existing  date  from  this  epoch,  one  of 
which  represents  a  group  of  horsemen,  and 
another  the  three  Swiss  leaders,  Ftirst,  Melchthal, 
and  Staufacher.  The  beautiful  portrait  of  Dlirer's 
father,  which  is  now  at  Florence,  was  executed  by 
the  young  artist  in  1490,  probably  to  carry  with 
him  as  a  souvenir  of  home.  MUndler  saysj  **  For 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  modelling,  this  portrait 
has  scarcely  been  surpassed  afterwards  by  the 
master,  perhaps  not  equalled." 

It  was  claimed  by  certain  old  biographers  that 
the  eminent  Martin  Schongauer  of  Colmar  was 
Dtirer's  first  master ;  but  this  is  now  contested, 
although  it  is  evident  that  his  pictures  had  a 
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powerful  effect  on  the  youth.  Schongauer  was 
the  greatest  artist  and  engraver  that  Germany 
had  as  yet  produced,  and  exerted  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  art  of  the  Rhineland.  He  renewed 
the  fantastic  conceits  and  grotesque  vagaries  which 
the  Papal  artists  of  Cologne  had  suppressed  as 
heathenish,  and  prepared  the  way  for,  or  perhaps 
even  suggested,  the  weird  elements  of  Dlirer's 
conceptions.  At  the  same  time  he  passed  back 
of  his  Netherland  art-education,  and  studied  a 
mystic  benignity  and  dreamy  spirituality  sugges- 
tive of  the  Umbrian  painters,  with  whose  chief, 
the  great  Perugino,  Martin  was  acquainted. 
Herein  DUrer's  works  were  in  strong  contrast 
with  Schongauer's,  and  showed  the  new  spirit 
that  was  stirring  in  the  world. 

Next  to  Schongauer,  the  great  Italian  artist 
Mantegna  exercised  the  strongest  influence  upon 
Dtirer,  who  studied  his  bold  and  austere  engrav- 
ings with  earnest  admiration,  showing  his  traits 
in  many  subsequent  works.  Probably  he  met  the 
famous  Mantuan  painter  during  the  Wander-jahre^ 
in  Italy ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  Venetian  journey 
he  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  of  homage  to  him, 
when  he  heard  of  his  death. 
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During  his  three  years  of  study  we  have  seen 
that  the  delicate  and  sensitive  youth  suffered 
much  from  the  reckless  rudeness  and  jeering  in- 
sults of  his  companions,  rough  hand-workers  who 
doubtless  failed  to  understand  the  poignancy  of 
the  torments  which  they  inflicted  on  the  sad-eyed 
son  of  genius.  But  his  home  was  near  at  hand, 
and  the  tender  care  of  his  parents,  always  be- 
loved. How  often  he  must  have  wandered  through 
the  familiar  streets  of  Nuremberg,  with  his  dreamy 
artist-face  and  flowing  hair,  and  studied  the  Gothic 
palaces,  the  fountains  adorned  with  statuary,  and 
the  rich  treasures  of  art  in  the  great  churches  I 
Beyond  the  tall-towered  town,  danger  lurked  on 
every  road ;  but  inside  the  gray  walls  was  peace 
and  safety,  and  no  free  lances  nor  marauding 
men-at-arms  could  check  the  aspiring  flight  of 
the  youth's  bright  imagination. 

"  And  when  the  three  years  were  out,  my  father 
sent  me  away.  I  remained  abroad  four  years, 
when  he  recalled  me;  and,  as  I  had  left  just 
after  Easter  in  1490,  I  returned  home  in  1494 
just  atter  Whitsuntide."  Thus  Albert  describes 
the  close  of  his  Lehr-jahre^  or  labor-years,  and 
the  entrance  upon  his   Wander-jahre^  or  travel- 
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years.  According  to  a  German  custom,  still 
prevalent  in  a  modified  degree,  the  youth  was 
obliged  to  travel  for  a  long  period,  and  study  and 
practise  his  trade  or  profession  in  other  cities, 
before  settling  for  life  as  a  master-workman. 
Unfortunately  all  that  Diirer  records  as  to  these 
eventful  four  years  is  given  in  the  sentences 
above ;  and  we  can  only  theorize  as  to  the  places 
which  he  visited,  and  his  studies  of  the  older  art- 
treasures  of  Europe.  Some  authors  believe  that 
a  part  of  the  Wander-jahre  was  spent  in  Italy,  and 
Dr.  Thausing,  Durer's  latest  and  best  biographer, 
clearly  proves  this  theory  by  a  close  study  of  his 
notes  and  sketches.  Others  claim  with  equal  pos- 
itiveness,  and  less  capability  of  proof,  that  they 
were  devoted  to  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  certain 
that  he  abode  at  Colmar  in  1492,  where  he  was 
honorably  received  by  Caspar,  Paul,  and  Louis, 
the  three  brothers  of  Martin  Schongauer.  The 
gpreat  Martin  had  died  some  years  before;  but 
many  of  his  best  paintings  were  preserved  at 
Colmar,  and  were  carefully  studied  by  Diirer. 
At  a  later  day  he  wandered  through  the  Rhine- 
land  to  Basle,  and  spent  his  last  year  at  Stras- 
bourg.    His  portraits  of  his  master  and  mistress 
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in  the  latter  city  were  dated  in  1494,  and  per- 
tained to  the  Imhoff  Collection. 

His  portrait  painted  by  himself  in  1493  was 
procured  at  Rome  by  the  Hofrath  Beireis,  and 
described  by  Goethe.  It  shows  a  bright  and  vig- 
orous face,  full  of  youthful  earnestness  and 
joy,  rich,  harmonious,  and  finely  executed,  though 
thinly  colored.  He  is  attired  in  a  blue-gray  cloak 
with  yellow  strings,  an  embroidered  shirt  whose 
sleeves  are  bound  with  peach-colored  ribbons, 
and  a  purple  cap ;  and  holds  a  piece  of  the  blue 
flower  called  Manns-treue^  or  Man's-faith. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Durer  marries  Agnes  Frey.  —  Her  Character.  —  Early  £ngraT« 
ings.  —  Portraits.  —  "  The  Apocalypse."  —  Death  of  Diirer's 
Father.  —  Drawings. 

"  And  when  my  Wander-jahre  was  over,  Hans 
Frey  treated  with  my  father,  and  gave  me  his 
daughter,  by  name  the  yungfrau  Agnes,  with  a 
dowry  of  200  guldens.  Our  wedding  was  held  on 
the  Monday  before  St.  Margaret's  Day  (in  July), 
in  the  year  1494."  This  dry  statement  of  the 
most  important  event  of  the  artist's  life  illustrates 
the  ancient  German  custom  of  betrothal,  where 
the  bond  of  wedlock  was  considered  as  a  matter- 
of-fact  copartnership,  with  inalienable  rights  and 
duties,  devoid  of  sentiment  or  romance.  Since 
the  relatives  of  the  contracting  parties  were 
closely  affected  by  such  transactions,  they  usually 
managed  the  negotiations  themselves;  and  the 
young  people,  thus  thrown  by  their  parents  at 
each  other's  heads,  were  expepted  to,  and  usually 
did,  accept  the  situation  with  submissiveness  and 
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prudent  obedience.  In  this  case  it  appears  that 
the  first  overtures  came  from  the  family  of  the 
lady ;  and  perhaps  the  order  for  Albert  to  return 
from  his  wanderings  was  issued  for  this  reason. 
Hans  Frey  was  a  burgher  with  large  possessions 
in  Nuremberg  and  the  adjacent  country ;  and  his 
daughter  was  a  very  beautiful  maiden.  Her 
future  husband  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  her 
until  the  betrothal  was  made. 

Most  of  Dtirer's  biographers  have  dwelt  at 
great  length  on  the  malign  influence  which  Agnes 
exercised  upon  his  life,  representing  her  as  a 
jealous  virago,  imbittering  the  existence  of  the 
noble  artist.  But  Dr.  Thausing,  in  his  new  and 
exhaustive  history  of  Diirer's  life,  vindicates  the 
lady  from  this  evil  charge;  and  his  position  is 
carefully  reviewed  and  sustained  by  Eugene 
Miintz.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  the  long 
story  of  Agnes's  uncongeniality  rests  solely  on 
Pirkheimer's  letter,  and  then  shows  that  that 
ponderous  burgher  had  reasons  for  personal  hos- 
tility to  her.  The  unbroken  silence  which  Dtirer 
preserves  as  to  home-troubles,  throughout  his 
numerous  letters  and  journals,  is  held  as  proof 
against  the  charges;  and  none  of  his  intimate 
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friends  and  contemporaries  (save  Pirkheimer) 
allude  to  his  domestic  trials,  though  they  wrote 
so  much  about  him.  The  accusation  of  avarice 
on  her  part  is  combated  by  several  facts,  among 
which  is  the  cardinal  one  of  her  self-sacrificing 
generosity  to  the  DUrer  family  after  her  husband's 
death,  and  the  remarkable  record  of  her  transfer- 
ring to  the  endowment  of  the  Protestant  Univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg  the  thousand  florins  which 
Albert  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rath  for 
her  support.  Pirkheimer's  acrimonious  letter  (see 
p.  142)  gives  her  credit  at  least  for  virtue  and 
piety  \  and  perhaps  we  may  regard  her  aversion 
to  the  doughty  writer  as  a  point  in  her  favor. 

It  is  a  singular  and  unexplained  fact,  that 
although  Dtirer  was  accustomed  to  sketch  every 
one  about  him,  yet  no  portrait  of  his  wife  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  exist,  though  several  of  his 
sketches  are  so  called,  without  any  foundation  or 
proof.  What  adds  to  the  strangeness  of  this 
omission  is  the  fact  that  all  accounts  represent 
Agnes  Dtirer  as  a  very  handsome  woman. 

Probably  the  newly  married  couple  dwelt  at 
the  house  of  the  elder  DUrer  during  the  first  years 
of  their  union.     In  1494  Albert  was  admitted  to 
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the  guild  of  painters,  submitting  a  pen-drawing  of 
Orpheus  and  the  Bacchantes  as  his  test  of  ability; 
and  at  about  the  same  time  he  drew  the  "  Baccha- 
nal "  and  "  The  Battle  of  the  Tritons,"  which  are 
now  at  Vienna.  Herein  he  showed  the  contem- 
porary classical  tendency  of  art,  which  he  so  soon 
outgrew.  About  this  same  time  he  designed  a 
frontispiece  for  the  Latin  poem  which  Dr.  Ulsen 
had  written  about  the  pestilence  which  was  devas- 
tating Nuremberg,  showing  a  ghastly  and  repul- 
sive man  covered  with  plague-boils.  The  portrait 
of  Diirer's  father,  in  oil-colors,  which  is  now  at 
Frankfort,  was  also  executed  during  this  year. 

Darer's  first  copper-plate  engraving  dates  from 
1497,  and  represents  four  naked  women,  under  a 
globe  bearing  the  initials  of  "  O  Gott  Hilf^^  or 
**0  God,  help,"  while  human  bones  strew  the 
floor,  and  a  flaming  devil  appears  in  the  back- 
ground. During  the  next  three  years  the  master 
made  twenty  copper-plate  engravings.  The  compo- 
sition of  "  St.  Jerome's  Penance  "  shows  the  noble 
old  ascetic  kneeling  alone  in  a  rocky  wilderness, 
beating  his  naked  breast  with  a  stone,  and  gazing 
at  a  crucifix,  while  the  symbolical  lion  lies  beside 
him.     "The  Penance  of  St.  John  Chrysostom" 
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depicts  the  long-bearded  saint  expiating  his  guilt 
in  seducing  and  slaying  the  princess  by  crafvling 
about  on  all-fours  like  a  beast.  She  is  seen  at  the 
mouth  of  a  rocky  cave,  nursing  her  child.  "  The 
Prodigal  Son  "  is  another  tender  and  exquisitely 
finished  copper-plate  engraving,  in  which  the 
yearning  and  prayerful  Prodigal,  bearing  the  face 
of  Dtirer,  is  kneeling  on  bare  knees  by  the  trough 
at  which  a  drove  of  swine  are  feeding.  In  the 
background  is  a  group  of  substantial  German 
farm-buildings,  with  unconcerned  domestic  ani- 
mals and  fowls.  "The  Rape  of  Am)maone" 
shows  a  gloomy  Triton  carrying  off  a  very  ugly 
woman  from  the  midst  of  her  bathing  Danaide 
sisters.  "  The  Dream  "  portrays  an  obese  German 
soundly  sleeping  by  a  great  stove,  with  a  foolish- 
faced  naked  Venus  and  a  winged  Cupid  standing 
by  his  side,  and  a  little  demon  blowing  in  his  ear. 
"  The  Love  Offer "  is  made  by  an  ugly  old  man 
to  a  pretty  maiden,  whose  waist  is  encircled  by 
his  arm,  while  her  hand  is  greedily  outstretched 
to  receive  the  money  which  he  offers.  Another 
early  engraving  on  copper  shows  a  wild  and  naked 
man  holding  an  unspeakably  ugly  woman,  who  is 
endeavoring  to  tear  herself  from  his  arms.     Still 
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Others  delineate  Justice  sitting  on  a  lion,  "The 
Little  Fortune  "  standing  naked  on  a  globe,  and 
the  monstrous  hog  of  Franconia. 

It  was  chiefly  through  his  engravings  that 
Dlirer  became  and  remains  known  to  the  world  ; 
and  by  the  same  mode  of  expression  he  boldly 
showed  forth  the  doubts  and  despairs,  yearnings 
and  conflicts,  not  only  of  his  own  pure  and  sor- 
rowful soul,  but  also  of  Europe,  quivering  in  the 
throes  of  the  Reformation. 

The  artists  of  Italy,  when  the  age  of  faith  was 
ended,  turned  to  the  empty  splendors  and  sym- 
metries of  paganism  ;  but  their  German  brothers 
faced  the  new  problems  more  sternly,  and  strove 
for  the  life  of  the  future.  Under  DQrer's  hard 
and  homely  German  scenes,  there  seem  to  be 
double  meanings  and  unfathomable  fancies, 
usually  alluding  to  sorrow,  sin,  and  death,  and 
showing  forth  the  vanity  of  all  things  earthly. 
In  sharp  contrast  with  these  profound  allegories 
are  the  humorous  grotesqueness  and  luxuriant 
fancifulness  which  appear  in  others  of  the  artist's 
engravings,  fantastic,  uncouth,  and  quaint.  He 
frequently  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  introduce 
strange  animals  and  unearthly  monsters  into  his 
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pictures,  even  those  of  the  most  sacred  subjects ; 
and  his  so-called  "  Virgin  with  the  Animals  "  is 
surrounded  by  scores  of  birds,  insects,  and  quad- 
rupeds of  various  kinds. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  of  the  rarity  of  the 
early  impressions  of  Durer's  engravings,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  they  are  sought  and  the  keen- 
ness with  which  they  are  analyzed  by  collectors. 
In  many  cases  the  copies  of  these  engravings  are 
as  good  as  the  originals,  and  can  be  distinguished 
only  by  the  most  trifling  peculiarities.  The 
water-marks  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed  form  a  certain  indication  of  their  period. 
Before  his  Venetian  journey  Dlirer  used  paper 
bearing  the  water-mark  of  the  bulFs  head ;  and, 
after  his  return  from  the  Netherlands,  paper 
bearing  a  little  pitcher ;  while  the  middle  period 
had  several  peculiar  symbols.  A  fine  impres- 
sion of  the  copper-plate  engraving  of  "St.  Je- 
rome "  recently  brought  over  $500  ;  and  the  Pas- 
sion in  Copper  sold  in  1864  for  $300. 

"  The  Portfolio "  for  1877  contains  a  long 
series  of  articles  by  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin  on 
"  Albert  Dlirer :  His  Teachers,  his  Rivals,  and  his 
Scholars,"  treating  exhaustively  of  his  relations  as 
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an  engraver  to  other  contemporary  masters,—* 
Schongauer,  Israhel  van  Meckenen,  Mantegna, 
Boldini  and  the  Florentines,  Jacopo  de'  Barbari 
(Jacob  Walch),  Marc  Antonio,  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
and  certain  other  excellent  but  nameless  artists. 

Vasari  says,  "The  power  and  boldness  of 
Albert  increasing  with  time,  and  as  he  perceived 
his  works  to  obtain  increasing  estimation,  he  now 
executed  engravings  on  copper,  which  amazed 
all  who  beheld  them."  Three  centuries  later 
Von  Schlegel  wrote,  "  When  I  turn  to  look  at  the 
numberless  sketches  and  copper-plate  designs  of 
the  present  day,  Diirer  appears  to  me  like  the 
originator  of  a  new  and  noble  system  of  thought, 
burning  with  the  zeal  of  a  first  pure  inspiration, 
and  eager  to  diffuse  his  deeply  conceived  and 
probably  true  and  great  ideas." 

In  1497  Darer  painted  the  excellent  portrait  of 
his  father,  which  the  Rath  of  Nuremberg  presented 
to  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  which  is  now  at  Sion 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
It  shows  a  man  aged  yet  strong,  with  grave  and 
anxious  eyes,  compressed  lips,  and  an  earnest 
expression.  Another  similar  portrait  of  the  same 
date  is  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek.     He  also  exe- 
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cuted  two  portraits  of  the  pretty  patrician  damsel, 
Catherine  Fiirleger;  one  as  a  loose-haired  Mag- 
dalen (which  is  now  in  London),  and  the  other  as 
a  German  lady  (now  at  Frankfort). 

In  1498  DUrer  painted  a  handsome  portrait  of 
himself,  with  curly  hair  and  beard,  and  a  rich 
holiday  costume.  His  expression  is  that  of  a 
man  who  appreciates  and  delights  in  his  own 
value,  and  is  thoroughly  self-complacent.  This 
picture  was  presented  by  Nuremberg  to  King 
Charles  I.  of  England  ;  and,  in  the  dispersion  of 
his  gallery  during  the  Commonwealth,  it  was 
bought  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  is 
now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  though  MUndler  calls 
this  Florentine  picture  a  copy  of  a  nobler  original 
which  is  in  the  Madrid  Gallery. 

During  this  year  Dlirer  published  his  first  great 
series  of  woodcuts,  representing  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John,  in  fifteen  pictures  full  of  terrible  im- 
pressiveness  and  the  naturalistic  quaintness  of 
early  German  faith.  The  boldness  of  the  youth 
who  thus  took  for  his  theme  the  marvellous  mys- 
teries of  Patmos  was  warranted  in  the  grand 
weirdness  and  perennial  fascination  of  the  re- 
sulting compositions.     This   series   of .  rich  and 
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skilful  engravings  marked  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  wood-engraving,  and  the  entrance  of  a 
noble  artistic  spirit  into  a  realm  which  had  pre- 
viously been  occupied  by  rude  monkish  cuts  of 
saints  and  miracles.  Jackson  calls  these  repre- 
sentations of  the  Apocalypse  "  much  superior  to 
all  wood-engravings  that  had  previously  appeared, 
both  in  design  and  execution."  The  series  was 
brought  out  simultaneously  in  German  and  Latin 
editions,  and  was  published  by  the  author  him- 
self. It  met  with  a  great  success,  and  was  soon 
duplicated  in  new  pirated  editions. 

It  has  of  late  years  become  a  contested  point 
as  to  whether  DQrer  really  engraved  his  wood- 
cuts with  his  own  hands,  or  whether  he  only  drew 
the  designs  on  the  wood,  and  left  their  mechani- 
cal execution  to  practical  workmen.  It  is  only 
within  the  present  century  that  a  theory  to  the 
latter  effect  has  been  advanced  and  supported  by 
powerful  arguments  and  first-class  anthorities. 
The  German  scholars  Bartsch  and  Von  Eye,  and 
the  historians  of  engraving  Jackson  and  Chatto, 
concur  in  denying  D(irer*s  use  of  the  graver. 
But  there  is  a  strong  and  well-supported  belief 
that  many  of  the   engravings  attributed  to  him 
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were  actually  done  by  his  hand,  and  ±at  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  this  way.  The  exquisite  wood-carvings 
which  are  undoubtedly  his  work  show  that  he 
was  not  devoid  of  the  manual  dexterity  needful 
for  these  plates ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the 
mediaeval  artists  did  not  hold  themselves  above 
mechanical  labors,  since  even  Raphael  and  Titian 
were  among  the  peintres-graveurs,  Dtirer's  ef- 
forts greatly  elevated  the  art  of-  wood-engraving 
in  Germany,  and  this  improvement  was  directly 
conducive  to  its  growth,  in  popularity.  A  large 
number  of  skilful  engravers  were  developed  by 
the  new  demand ;  and  in  his  later  years  Dtirer 
doubtless  found  enough  expert  assistants,  and  was 
enabled  to  devote  his  time  to  more  noble  achieve- 
ments. He  used  the  art  to  multiply  and  dissem- 
inate his  rich  ideas,  which  thus  found  a  more 
ready  expression  than  that  of  painting.  Heller 
attributes  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  wood- 
engravings  to  him;  and  many  more,  of  varying 
claims  to  authenticity,  are  enumerated  by  other 
writers.  Twenty-six  were  made  before  1506. 
The  finest  and  the  only  perfect  collection  of 
Dtirer's  woodcuts  is  owned  by  Herr  Cornill 
d'Orville  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
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In  1500  Dilrer  painted  the  noble  portrait  of 
himself  which  is  now  at  Munich,  and  is  the  favor- 
ite of  all  lovers  of  the  great  artist.  It  shows  a 
high  and  intellectual  forehead,  and  tender  and 
loving  eyes,  with  long  curling  hair  which  falls  far 
down  on  his  shoulders.  In  many  respects  it 
bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  traditional 
pictures  of  Christ,  with  its  sad  and  solemn  beauty, 
and  large  sympathetic  eyes,  and  has  the  same 
effeminate  full  lips  and  streaming  ringlets. 

During  the  next  five  years  DQrer  was  in  some 
measure  compensated  for  the  trials  of  his  home 
by  the  cheerful  companionship  of  his  old  friend 
Pirkheimer,  who  had  recently  returned  from  ser- 
vice with  the  Emperor's  army  in  the  Tyrolese 
wars.  At  his  hospitable  mansion  the  artist  met 
many  eminent  scholars,  reformers,  and  literati, 
and  broadened  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  while 
receiving  worthy  homage  for  his  genius  and  his 
personal  accomplishments.  Baumgartner,  Volka- 
mer,  Harsdorfer,  and  other  patricians  of  the  city, 
were  his  near  friends ;  and  the  Augustine  Prior, 
Eucharius  Karl,  and  the  brilliant  Lazarus  Speng- 
ler,  the  Secretary  of  Nuremberg,  were  also  inti- 
mate with  both  Ddrer  and  Pirkheimer.     During 
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the  next  twenty  years  the  harassed  artist  often 
sought  refuge  among  these  gatherings  of  choice 
spirits,  when  weary  of  his  continuous  labors  of 
ambition. 

Dtirer  pathetically  narrates  the  death  of  his 
venerable  father,  in  words  as  vivid  as  one  of  his 
pictures,  and  full  of  quaint  tenderness :  "  Soon  he 
clearly  saw  death  before  him,  and  with  great 
patience  waited  to  go,  recommending  my  mother 
to  me,  and  a  godly  life  to  all  of  us.  He  received 
the  sacraments,  and  died  a  true  Christian,  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Matthew  (Sept.  21),  at  midnight, 
in  1502.  .  .  .  The  old  nurse  helped  him  to  rise, 
and  put  the  close  cap  upon  his  head  again,  which 
had  become  wet  by  the  heavy  sweat.  He  wanted 
something  to  drink;  and  she  gave  him  Rhine 
wine,  of  which  he  tasted  some,  and  then  wished 
to  lie  down  again.  He  thanked  her  for  her  aid, 
but  no  sooner  lay  back  upon  his  pillows  than  his 
last  agoAy  began.  Then  the  old  woman  trimmed 
the  lamp,  and  set  herself  to  read  aloud  St.  Ber- 
nard's dying  song ;  but  she  only  reached  the  third 
verse,  and  behold  his  soul  had  gone.  God  be 
good  to  him  !  Amen.  Then  the  little  maid,  whei 
she   saw   that  he  was   dying,  ran  quickly  up   to 
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my  chamber,  and  waked  me.  I  went  down  fast, 
but  he  was  gone ;  and  I  grieved  much  that  I  had 
not  been  found  worthy  to  be  beside  him  at  his 
end." 

At  this  time  Albert  took  home  his  brother 
Hans,  who  was  then  twelve  years  old,  to  learn 
the  art  of  painting  in  his  studio ;  and  his  other 
young  brother,  Andreas,  the  goldsmith's  appren- 
tice, now  set  forth  upon  his  Wander-jahre,  Within 
two  years  his  mother,  the  widowed  Barbara,  had 
exhausted  her  scanty  means ;  and  she  also  was 
taken  into  DUrer's  home,  and  lovingly  cared  for 
by  her  son. 

In  1503  Dlirer's  frail  constitution  yielded  to  an 
attack  of  illness.  A  drawing  of  Christ  crowned 
with  thorns,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  bears 
his  inscription :  "  I  drew  this  face  in  my  sickness, 
^5^3'"  ^^  ^^  same  year- he  executed  a  copper- 
plate engraving  of  a  skull  emblazoned  on  an 
escutcheon,  which  is  crowned  by  a  winged  helmet, 
and  supported  by  a  weird  woman,  over  whose 
shoulder  a  satyr's  face  is  peering.  A  contempo- 
rary copper-plate  shows  the  Virgin  nursing  the 
Infant  Jesus.  The  painting  of  this  same  sub- 
ject, bearing  the   date   of  1503,  is   now  in   the 
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Vienna  Belvedere,  portraying  an  unlovely  Ger- 
man mother  and  a  very  earthly  baby. 

The  celebrated  "  Green  Passion  "  was  executed 
in  1504,  and  is  a  series  of  twelve  drawings  op 
green  paper,  illustrating  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
Some  critics  prefer  this  set,  for  delicacy  and  pow- 
er, to  either  of  the  three  engraved  Passions. 
The  theory  is  advanced  that  these  exquisite 
drawings  were  made  for  the  Emperor,  or  some 
other  magnate,  who  wished  to  possess  a  unique 
copy.  The  Green  Passion  is  now  in  the  Vienna 
Albertina,  the  great  collection  of  drawings  made 
by  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Sachsen-Teschen, 
which  includes  160  of  Dtirer's  sketches,  designs, 
travel-notes,  studies  of  costume  and  architecture, 
&c. 

Over  600  authentic  sketches  and  drawings  by 
Dlirer  are  now  preserved  in  Europe,  and  are  of 
great  interest  as  showing  the  freedom  and 
firmness  of  the  great  master's  first  conceptions, 
and  the  gradual  evolution  of  his  ultimate  ideas. 
They  are  drawn  on  papers  of  various  colors  and 
different  preparations,  with  pen,  pencil,  crayon, 
charcoal,  silver  point,  tempera,  or  water-colors. 
Some  are  highly  finished,  and  others  are  only 
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rapid  jottings  or  bare  outlined.  The  richest  of 
the  ancient  collections  was  that  of  Hans  Imhoff 
of  Nuremberg,  who  married  Pirkheimer's  daugh- 
ter Felicitas,  and  in  due  time  added  his  father-in- 
law's  Diirer-drawings  to  his  own  collection  His 
son  Willibald  further  enriched  the  family  art- 
treasures  by  many  of  the  master's  drawings 
which  he  bought  from  Andreas  Dlirer,  and  by 
inheriting  the  pictures  of  Barbara  Pirkheimer. 
He  solemnly  enjoined  in  his  will  that  this  great 
collection  should  never  be  alienated,  but  should 
descend  through  the  Imhoff  family  as  an  honored 
possession.  His  widow,  however,  speedily  offered 
to  sell  the  entire  series  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph, 
and  it  was  soon  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The 
Earl  of  Arundel  secured  a  great  number  of 
Dfirer's  drawings  here,  and  carried  them  to  Eng- 
land. In  1637  Arundel  bought  a  large  folio 
containing  nearly  200  of  these  sketches,  which 
was  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  in  1753 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  The  museum  has  now  one 
of  the  best  existing  collections  of  these  works, 
some  of  which  are  of  rare  interest  and  value, 
especially  the  highly  finished  water-colors  and 
pen-drawings. 
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The  interesting  sketch-books  used  by  Dttrer 
on  his  journeys  to  Venice  and  to  the  Netherlands 
remained  forgotten  in  the  archives  of  a  noble 
Nuremberg  family  until  within  less  than  a  cen- 
tury, when  the  family  became  extinct,  and  its 
property  was  dispersed.  They  were  then  ac- 
quired by  the  venerable  antiquary  Baron  von 
Derschau,  who  sold  them  to  Nagler  and  Heller. 
Nagler's  share  was  afterwards  acquired  by  the 
Berlin  Museum ;  and  Heller's  was  bequeathed  to 
the  library  of  Bamberg. 

In  1504  Pirkheimer's  wife  Crescentia  died  in 
childbirth,  after  only  two  years  of  married  life. 
Her  husband  bore  witness  that  she  had  never 
caused  him  any  trouble,  except  by  her  death ; 
and  engaged  Dlirer  to  make  a  picture  of  her 
death-bed.  This  work  was  beautifully  executed 
in  water-colors,  and  depicts  the  expiring  woman 
on  a  great  bedstead,  surrounded  by  many  per- 
sons, among  whom  are  Pirkheimer  and  his  sister 
Charitas,  the  Abbess,  with  the  Augustinian  Prior. 

The  exquisite  copper-plate  engraving  of  "  The 
Nativity "  dates  from  this  year,  and  shows  the 
Virgin  adoring  the  new-born  Jesus,  in  the  shelter 
of  a    humble    German    house    among    massive 
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ancient  ruins,  while  Joseph  is  drawing  water  from 
the  well,  and  an  old  shepherd  approaches  the 
Child  on  his  knees.  The  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  was 
also  done  on  copper  this  year,  with  the  par- 
ents of  all  mankind,  surrounded  by  animals, 
and  standing  near  the  tree  of  knowledge,  from 
which  the  serpent  is  delivering  the  fatal  apple 
to  Eve. 

In  the  same  year  Dttrer  painted  a  carefully 
wrought  "Adoration  of  the  Kings,'*  for  the 
Elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony.  It  was 
afterwards  presented  by  Christian  II.  to  the 
Emperor  Rudolph,  and  is  now  in  the  Uffizi,  at 
Florence,  which  contains  more  pictures  by  Dttrer 
than  any  other  gallery  outside  of  Germany. 
Here  also  is  the  controverted  picture  of  "Cal- 
vary," dated  1505,  displaying  on  one  small  can- 
vas all  the  scenes  of  the  Passion,  with  an 
astonishing  number  of  figures  finished  in  minia- 
ture. 

"The  Satyr's  Family"  is  an  engraving  on 
copper,  showing  the  goat-footed  father  cheerily 
playing  on  a  pipe,  to  the  evident  amusement  of 
ills  human  wife  and  child.  "  The  Great  Horse  " 
and  "  The  Little  Horse  "  are  similar  productions 
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of  this  period,  in  which  the  commentators  vainl;^ 
strive  to  find  some  recondite  meaning.  Sixteen 
engravings  on  copper  were  made  between  1500 
and  1506. 

DUrer  has  been  called  "  The  Chaucer  of  Paint- 
ing," by  reason  of  the  marvellous  quaintness  of 
his  conceptions;  and  Ruskin  speaks  of  him  as 
''  intense  in  trifles,  gloomily  minute."  His  details, 
minute  as  they  were,  received  the  most  careful 
Study,  and  were  all  thought  out  before  the  pic- 
tures were  begun,  so  that  he  neither  erased  nor 
altered  his  lines,  nor  made  preliminary  sketches. 
He  was  essentially  a  thinker  who  drew,  rather 
than  a  drawer  who  thoi^t 
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The  Journey  to  Venice.  —  Bellini's  Friendship.  —  Letters  to  Pirk« 
hdmer.— «  The  Feast  of  Rose  Garlands."  —  Bologna.  — *<Adam 
and  Eve." — <*  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin." 

Late  in  1505  Dlirer  made  a  journey  to  Venice, 
probably  with  a  view  to  recover  his  health,  en- 
large his  circle  of  friends  and  patrons,  and  study 
the  famous  Venetian  paintings.  He  was  worn 
down  by  continuous  hard  work,  and  weary  of 
the  dull  uneventfulness  of  his  life,  and  hailed 
an  opportunity  to  rest  in  sunny  Italy.  He  bor- 
rowed money  from  Pirkheimer  for  his  journey, 
and  left  a  small  sum  for  family  expenses  during 
his  absence.  Between  Nuremberg  and  her  rich 
Southern  rival  there  was  a  large  commerce,  with 
a  weekly  post;  and  many  German  merchants  and 
artists  were  then  residing  in  Venice.  Dttrer  rode 
down  on  horseback;  and  suffered  an  attack  of 
illness  at  Stein,  near  Laibach,  where  he  rewarded 
the  artist  who  had  nursed  him  by  painting  a 
picture  on  the  wall  of  his  house.     On  arriving  at 
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Venice,  the  roaster  was  cordially  received,  and 
highly  honored  by  the  chief  artists  and  literati  of 
the  city.  The  heads  of  Venetian  art  at  that  time 
were  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Carpaccio,  both  of 
whom  were  advanced  in  years;  and  Giorgione 
and  Titian,  who  were  not  mentioned  by  our  trav- 
eller, though  they  were  both  at  work  for  the 
Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi  at  the  same  time  as 
himself. 

During  his  residence  in  Venice  he  wrote  nine 
K)ng  letters  to  "the  honorable  and  wise  Herr 
Willibald  Pirkheimer,  Burgher  of  Nuremberg," 
which  were  walled  up  in  the  ImhofiF  mansion 
dining  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  discovered  at 
u  l.ilcr  u^c.  Much  of  these  letters  is  taken  up 
wiih  lie  tails  about  Pirkheimer 's  commissions  for 
pu\  iouM  stones  and  books^  or  with  badinage 
uIkhiI  \\w  huighcr's  private  life,  with  frequent 
allu.iuu.^  to  the  support  of  the  Durers  at  home, 
t  >l  >',UMi<.'i  interest  are  the  accounts  of  the 
\MUd\  successes  in  ait,  and  the  friends  whom 
lu'  UK'i  in  Venoiian  society.  The  letters  were  em- 
l>clli.>lu\l  with  uule  caiicaturcs  and  j;rotesques, 
mau  lun^  ilie  l>u>avl  humor  ot  the  jovial  allusions 
in    liic    u\\L      Kuliei    riikhcimci   was    a   man  of 
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most  riotous  life,  or  DUrer  was  a  bold  and  per- 
tinacious jester,  unwearying  in  mock-earnest  re- 
proofs. These  letters  were  sealed  with  the 
Diirer  crest,  composed  of  a  pair  of  open  doors 
above  three  steps  on  a  shield,  which  was  a  pun- 
ning allusion  to  the  name  Diirer,  or  Thtirer,  Thur 
being  the  German  word  for  door.  In  the  second 
letter  he  says,  — 

"  I  wish  you  were  in  Venice.  There  are  many 
fine  fellows  among  the  painters,  who  get  more 
and  more  friendly  with  me  ;  it  holds  one's  heart 
up.  Well-brought-up  folks,  good  lute-players, 
skilled  pipers,  and  many  noble  and  excellent 
people,  are  in  the  company,  all  wishing  me  very 
well,  and  being  very  friendly.  On  the  other 
hand,  here  are  the  falsest,  most  lying,  thievish 
villains  in  the  whole  world,  appearing  to  the 
unwary  the  pleasantest  possible  fellows.  I  laugh 
to  myself  when  they  try  it  with  me  :  the  fact  is, 
they  know  their  rascality  is  public,  though  one 
says  nothing.  I  have  many  good  friends  among 
the  Italians,  who  warn  me  not  to  eat  or  drink 
with  their  painters ;  for  many  of  them  are  my 
enemies,  and  copy  my  picture  in  the  church,  and 
others  of  mine  wherever  they  meet  with  them; 
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and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  abuse  my 
works,  and  say  that  they  are  not  according  to 
ancient  art,  and  therefore  not  good.  But  Gian 
Bellini  has  praised  me  highly  before  several  gen- 
tlemen, and  he  wishes  to  have  something  of 
my  painting.  He  came  himself,  and  asked  me  to 
do  something  for  him,  saying  that  he  would  pay 
me  well  for  it ;  and  all  the  people  here  tell  me 
what  a  good  man  he  is,  so  that  I  also  am  greatly 
inclined  to  him." 

These  sentences  show  the  artist's  pleasure  at 
the  kindly  way  in  which  the  Italians  received 
him,  and  also  reveal  the  danger  in  which  he  stood 
of  being  poisoned  by  jealous  rivals.  Another 
ambiguous  sentence  has  given  rise  to  the  belief 
that  Diirer  had  visited  Venice  eleven  years  previ- 
ously, during  his  Wander-jahre, 

Camerarius  says  that  Bellini  was  so  amazed 
and  delighted  at  the  exquisite  fineness  of  Diirer's 
painting,  especially  of  hair,  that  he  begged  him 
to  give  him  the  brush  with  which  he  had  done 
such  delicate  work.  The  Nuremberger  offered 
him  any  or  all  of  his  brushes,  but  Bellini  asked 
again  for  the  one  with  which  he  had  painted  the 
hair ;  upon  which  DUrer  took  one  of  his  common 
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brushes,  and  painted  a  long  tress  of  woman's 
hair.  Bellini  reported  that  he  would  not  have 
believed  such  marvellous  work  possible,  if  he  had 
not  seen  it  himself. 

The  third  letter  describes  the  adventures  of 
the  inexpert  artist  in  securing  certain  sapphires, 
amethysts,  and  emeralds  for  his  "dear  Herr  Pirk- 
heimer,"  and  complains  that  the  money  earned  by 
painting  was  all  swallowed  up  by  living  expenses. 
The  jealous  Venetian  painters  had  also  forced 
him,  by  process  of  law,  to  pay  money  to  their  art- 
schools. 

His  brother  Hans  was  now  sixteen  years  old, 
and  had  become  a  source  of  responsibility,  for 
DUrer  adds:  "With  regard  to  my  brother,  tell 
my  mother  to  speak  to  Wohlgemuth,  and  see 
whether  he  wants  him,  or  will  give  him  work  till 
I  return,  or  to  others,  so  that  he  may  help  him- 
self. I  would  willingly  have  brought  him  with 
me  to  Venice,  which  would  have  been  useful  to 
nlm  and  to  me,  and  also  on  account  of  his  learn- 
ing the  language  ;  but  my  mother  was  afraid  that 
the  heavens  would  fall  upon  him  and  upon  me 
too.  I  pray  you,  have  an  eye  to  him  yourself :  he 
is  lost  with  the  women-folk.     Speak  to  the  boy  as 
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you  well  know  how  to  do,  and  bid  him  behave 
well  and  learn  diligently  until  I  return,  and  not 
be  a  burden  to  the  mother ;  for  I  cannot  do  every 
thing,  although  I  will  do  my  best." 

In  the  fourth  letter  he  speaks  of  having  traded 
his  pictures  for  jewels,  and  sends  greetings  to  his 
friend  Baumgartner,  saying  also  :  "  Know  that  by 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  well,  and  that  I  am  work- 
ing diligently.  ...  I  wish  that  it  suited  you  to 
be  here.  I  know  you  would  find  the  time  pass 
quickly,  for  there  are  many  agreeable  people 
here,  very  good  amateurs ;  and  I  have  sometimes 
such  a  press  of  strangers  to  visit  me,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  hide  myself;  and  all  the  gentlemen 
wish  me  well,  but  very  few  of  the  painters." 

The  fifth  letter  opens  with  a  long  compli- 
mentary flourish  in  a  barbarous  mixture  of  Italian 
and  Spanish,  and  then  chaffs  Pirkheimer  unmer- 
cifully for  his  increasing  intrigues.  It  also  thanks 
Pirkheimer  for  trying  to  placate  Agnes  Frey,  who 
is  evidently  much  disappointed  because  her  hus- 
band lingers  so  long  at  Venice.  The  Prior  Eucha- 
rius  is  besought  to  pray  that  Diirer  might  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  new  and  terrible  "  French  disease," 
then  fatally  prevalent  in  Italy.     Mention  is  made 
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of    Andreas,    the    goldsmith^   Dfirer's    brother 
meeting  him  at  Venice,  and  borrowing  money  to 
relieve  his  distress. 

The  next  letter  starts  off  with  quaint  mock- 
deference,  and  alludes  to  the  splendid  Venetian 
soldiery,  and  their  contempt  of  the  Emperor. 
Farther  on  are  unintelligible  allusions,  and  pas- 
sages too  vulgar  for  translation.  He  says  that 
the  Doge  and  Patriarch  had  visited  his  studio  to 
inspect  the  new  picture,  and  that  he  had  effectu- 
ally silenced  the  artists  who  claimed  that  he  was 
only  good  at  engraving,  and  could  not  use  colors. 
Soon  afterwards  he  writes  about  the  completion 
of  his  great  painting  of  the  Rose  Garlands ;  and 
says,  "There  is  no  better  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  land,  because  all  the  artists  praise 
it,  as  well  as  the  nobility.  They  say  they  have 
never  seen  a  more  sublime,  a  more  charm- 
ing painting."  He  adds  that  he  had  declined 
orders  to  the  amount  of  over  2,000  ducats,  in 
order  to  return  home,  and  was  then  engaged  in 
finishing  a  few  portraits. 

The  last  letter  congratulates  Pirkheimer  on 
his  political  successes,  but  expresses  a  fear  lest 
"  so  great  a  man  will  never  go  about  the  streets 
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again  talking  with  the  poor  painter  Dlirer,  —  with 
a  poltroon  of  a  painter."  In  response  to  Pirk- 
heimer's  threat  of  making  love  to  his  wife  if  he 
remained  away  longer,  he  said  that  if  such  was 
done,  he  might  keep  Agnes  until  her  death.  He 
also  tells  how  he  had  been  attending  a  dancing- 
school,  but  could  not  learn  the  art,  and  retired 
in  disgust  after  two  lessons. 

The  picture  which  Dlirer  painted  for  the  Fon- 
daco  de'  Tedeschi  was  until  recently  supposed  to 
be  a  "  St  Bartholomew ; "  but  it  is  now  believed 
that  it  was  the  renowned  "  Feast  of  Rose  Gar- 
lands," which  is  now  at  the  Bohemian  Monastery 
of  Strahow.  He  worked  hard  on  this  picture  for 
seven  months,  and  was  proud  of  its  beauty  and 
popularity.  The  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  bought 
it  from  the  church  in  which  it  was  set  up,  and 
had  it  carried  on  men's  shoulders  all  the  way 
from  Venice  to  Prague,  to  avoid  the  dangers 
attending  other  modes  of  conveyance.  When 
Joseph  II.  sold  his  pictures,  in  1782,  this  one 
was  bought  by  the  Abbey  of  Strahow,  and  re- 
mained buried  in  oblivion  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  The  picture  shows  the  Virgin  sitting 
under  a  canopy  and  a  star-strewn  crown  held  by 
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fl3ring  cherubs,  with  th3  graceful  Child  in  her  lap. 
She  is  placing  a  crown  of  roses  on  the  head  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  while  Jesus  places 
another  on  the  head  of  the  Pope ;  and  a  monk 
on  one  side  is  similarly  honored  by  St  Dominic, 
the  founder  of  the  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands. 
A  multitude  of  kneeling  men  and  women  on 
either  side  are  being  crowned  with  roses  by 
merry  little  child-angels,  flying  through  the  air; 
while  on  the  extreme  right,  Dtlrer  and  Pirkhei- 
mer  are  seen  standing  by  a  tree. 

Pirkheimer  and  Agnes  had  both  been  urging 
the  master  to  return ;  but  he  seemed  reluctant  to 
exchange  the  radiance  of  Italy  for  the  quietness 
of  his  home-circle,  and  mournfully  exclaims, ''  Oh, 
how  I  shall  freeze  after  this  sunshine  I  Here  I 
am  a  gentleman,  at  home  only  a  parasite  1 "  A 
brilliant  career  was  open  before  him  at  Venice, 
whose  Government  offered  him  a  pension  of  200 
ducats ,  but  his  sense  of  duty  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Germany,  though  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
Before  turning  Northward  he  rode  to  Bologna, 
"  because  some  one  there  will  teach  mo  the  secret 
art  of  perspective  "  (Francesco  Francia) ;  and  met 
Christopher  Scheurl,  who  greatly  admired  him. 
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A  year  later  Raphael  also  came  to  Bologna,  and 
saw  some  works  left  there  by  Durer,  from  which 
arose  an  intimate  correspondence  and  exchanges 
of  pictures  between  the  artists.  The  master  had 
been  invited  to  visit  the  venerable  Mantegna,  at 
Mantua;  but  that  Nestor  of  North-Italian  art 
died  before  the  plan  was  carried  out.  Durer 
afterwards  told  Camerarius  that  this  death 
"caused  him  more  grief  than  any  mischance 
that  had  befallen  him  during  his  life." 

Art-critics  agree  in  rejoicing  that  Diirer  con- 
quered the  temptations  which  were  held  out  to 
him  from  the  gorgeous  Italian  city,  and  returned 
to  his  plain  life  in  the  cold  North.  He  escaped 
the  danger  of  sacrificing  his  individualism  to  the 
glowing  and  sensuous  Venetian  school  of  art,  and 
preserved  the  quaintness  and  vigor  of  his  own 
Gothic  inspirations  for  the  joy  of  future  ages. 

The  marine  backgrounds  in  many  of  DUrer's 
later  pictures  are  referred  by  Ruskin  to  the  ar- 
tist's pleasant  memories  of  Venice,  "where  he 
received  the  rarest  of  all  rewards  granted  to  a 
good  workman;  and,  for  once  in  his  life,  was 
understood."  Other  and  wilder  landscapes  in 
his  woodcuts  were  reminiscences  of  the  pastoral 
regions  of  the  Franconian  Switzerland. 
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The  personal  history  of  DUrer  between  1507 
and  1520  was  barren  of  details,  but  evidently  full 
of  earnest  work,  as  existing  pictures  bear  witness. 
It  was  the  golden  period  of  his  art-life,  abound- 
ing in  productiveness.  His  work-shop  was  the 
seat  of  the  chief  art-school  in  Nuremberg,  and 
contained  many  excellent  young  painters  and 
engravers,  to  whom  the  master  delivered  his  wise 
axioms  and  earnest  thoughts  in   rich  profusion. 

During  this  period,  also,  he  probably  executed 
certain  of  his  best  works  in  carving,  which  are 
hereinafter  described.  Dr.  Thausing  denies  that 
Dtirer  used  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  refuses  to  accept  the  genuineness  of  the 
carvings  which  the  earlier  biographers  have  attrib- 
uted to  him.  Scott  is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
most  cases  these  rich  and  delicate  works  were 
executed  by  other  persons,  either  from  his  draw- 
ings or  under  his  inspection. 

On  his  return  from  Venice,  Diirer  painted  life- 
sized  nude  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  representing 
them  with  the  fatal  apple  in  their  hands,  at  the 
moment  of  the  Fall.  They  are  well  designed  in 
outline,  but  possess  a  certain  anatomical  hardness, 
lacking  in  grace  and  mobility.    They  were  greatly 
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admiied  by  the  Nurembergers,  in  whose  Rath-haus 
they  were  placed ;  but  were  at  length  presented  to 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  He  replaced  them 
with  copies,  which  Napoleon,  in  1796,  supposed 
to  be  DUrer's  original  works,  and  removed  to 
Paris.  He  afterwards  presented  them  to  the 
town  of  Mayence,  where  they  are  still  exhibited 
as  Dtirer's.  The  true  originals  passed  into  Spain, 
where  they  were  first  redeemed  from  oblivion  by 
Passavant,  about  the  year  1853.  A  copy  of  the 
Adam  and  Eve,  which  was  executed  in  Diirer's 
studio  and  under  his  care,  is  now  at  the  Pitti  Pal- 
ace. 

In  the  spring  of  1507  Dtirer  met  at  the  house 
of  his  brother-in-law  Jacob  Frey,  the  rich  Frank- 
fort merchant  Jacob  Heller,  who  commissioned 
him  to  paint  an  altar-piece.  He  was  delayed  by 
a  prolonged  attack  of  fever  in  the  summer,  and 
by  the  closing  works  on  the  Elector's  picture. 

Between  1507  and  15 14  (inclusive)  Dtirer  made 
forty-eight  engravings  and  etchings,  and  over  a 
hundred  woodcuts,  bespeaking  an  iron  diligence 
and  a  remarkable  power  of  application.  The 
rapid  sale  of  these  works  in  frequent  new  edi* 
tions  gave  a  large  income  to  their  author,  and 
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placed  him  in  a  c<)mfortable  position  among  the 
burghers  of  Nuremberg.  The  religious  excite- 
ment then  prevailing  throughout  £urope,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Reformation,  increased  the  demand 
for  his  engravings  of  the  Virgin,  the  saints,  and 
the  great  Passion  series. 

In  150S  Dtirer  finished  the  painting  of  ''The 
Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Christians," 
to  which  he  professed  to  have  given  all  his  time 
for  a  year.  It  was  ordered  by  Frederick  of  Sax- 
ony, the  patron  of  Lucas  Cranach,  who  had  seen 
the  master's  woodcut  of  the  same  subject,  and 
desired  it  reproduced  in  an  oil-painting.  It  is  a 
painful  and  unpleasant  scene,  full  of  brutality 
and  horror;  and  the  picture  is  devoid  of  unity, 
though  conspicuous  for  clear  and  brilliant  color- 
ing. Dtirer  and  Pirkheimer  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  foreground. 

On  the  completion  of  this  work  the  master 
wrote  to  Heller,  "  No  one  shall  persuade  me  to 
work  according  to  what  I  am  paid."  He  then 
began  Heller's  altar-piece,  under  unnecessary  ex- 
hortation ''  to  paint  his  picture  well,"  and  made 
a  great  number  of  careful  studies  for  the  new 
composition.     When  fairly  under  way,  he  de- 
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manded  200  florins  for  his  work  instead  of  the 
130  florins  of  the  contract-price,  which  drew  an 
angry  answer  from  the  frugal  merchant,  with  ac- 
cusations of  dishonesty.  The  artist  rejoined 
sharply,  dwelling  upon  the  great  cost  of  the 
colors  and  the  length  of  the  task,  yet  offering 
to  carry  out  his  contract  in  order  to  save  his 
good  faith.  Throughout  the  next  year  Heller 
stimulated  the  painter  to  hasten  his  work,  until 
DUrer  became  angry,  and  threw  up  the  commis- 
sion. He  was  soon  induced  to  resume  it,  and 
completed  the  picture  in  the  summer  of  1509, 
upon  which  the  delighted  merchant  paid  him 
gladly,  and  sent  handsome  presents  to  his  wife 
and  brother.  DQrer  wrote  to  Heller,  "  It  will 
last  fresh  and  clean  for  five  hundred  years,  for  it 
is  not  done  as  ordinary  paintings  are.  .  .  .  But 
no  one  shall  ever  again  persuade  me  to  undertake 
a  painting  with  so  much  work  in  it.  Herr  Jorg 
Tauss  offered  himself  to  pay  me  400  florins  for 
a  Virgin  in  a  landscape,  but  I  declined  posi- 
tively, for  I  should  become  a  beggar  by  this 
means.  Henceforward  I  will  stick  to  my  engrav- 
ing; and,  if  I  had  done  so  before,  I  should  be 
richer  by  a  thousand  florins  than  I  am  to-day." 
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The  picture  which  caused  so  much  argument 
and  toil  was  "The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin," 
which  was  set  up  over  the  bronze  monument  o{ 
the  Heller  family  in  the  Dominican  Church  at 
Frankfort.  Its  exquisite  delicacy  of  execution 
attracted  great  crowds  to  the  church,  and  quickly 
enriched  the  monastery.  Singularly  enough,  the 
most  famous  part  of  the  picture  was  the  sole  of 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  kneeling  Apostles,  which 
was  esteemed  such  a  marvellous  work  that  great 
sums  were  offered  to  have  it  cut  out  of  the  can- 
vas. The  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  offered  the  im- 
mense amount  of  10,000  florins  for  the  painting, 
in  vain  ;  but  in  16 13  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  was  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  palace  at  Munich,  sixty  years 
later.  So  the  renowned  picture,  which  DUrer 
said  gave  him  "  more  joy  and  satisfaction  than 
any  other  he  ever  undertook,"  passed  away,  leav- 
ing no  engraving  or  other  memorial,  save  a  copy 
by  Paul  Juvenal.  This  excellent  reproduction  is 
now  at  Nuremberg,  and  is  provided  with  the 
original  wings,  beautifully  painted  by  DUrer, 
showing  on  one  the  portrait  of  Jacob  Heller  and 
the  death  of  St.  James,  and  on  the  other  Heller's 
wife,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine. 
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In  1 501  the  burgher  Schiltkrot  and  the  ptoos 
copper-smith  Matthans  Landaoer  founded  the 
House  of  the  Twelve  Brothers,  an  alms-house  for 
poor  old  men  of  Nuremberg;  and  eight  years 
later,  Landauer  ordered  DGrer  to  paint  an  altar- 
piece  of  **  The  Adoration  of  die  Trinity,"  for  its 
chapeL  Much  of  the  master's  time  for  the  n^ct 
two  jears  was  devoted  to  this  great  woik. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Durer's  House.  —  His  Poetry.  —  Sculptures.  —  The  Great  and 
Little  Passions. — Life  of  the  Virgin.  —  Plagiarists.  —  Works 
for  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

Some  time  after  his  marriage  with  Agnes  Frey, 
Diirer  moved  into  the  new  house  near  the  Thier- 
gartner  Gate,  which  had  perhaps  been  bought  with 
the  dowry  of  his  bride.  Here  he  labored  until 
his  death,  and  executed  his  most  famous  works. 
It  is  a  spacious  house,  with  a  lower  story  of 
stone,  wide  portals,  a  paved  interior  court,  and 
pleasant  upper  rooms  between  thick  half-timber 
walls,  whose  mullioned  windows  look  out  on  lines 
of  quaint  Gothic  buildings  and  towers,  and  on 
the  broad  paved  square  at  the  foot  of  the  Zissel- 
gasse  (now  Albrecht-Diirer-Strasse).  Just  across 
the  square  was  the  so-called  "Pilate's  House," 
whose  owner,  Martin  Koetzel,  had  made  two 
pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  brought  back 
measurements  of  the  Dolorous  Way.  The  artist's 
house  is  now  carefully  preserved  as  public  prop- 
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erty,  and  contains  the  gallery  of  the  Diirer  Art- 
Union.  In  1828,  on  the  third  centenrial  of  his 
death,  the  people  erected  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
master,  designed  by  Rauch,  on  the  square  before 
the  house. 

In  1509-10  Diirer  derived  pleasure  and  fur- 
nished much  amusement  to  his  friends  from 
verse-making,  in  which  he  suffered  a  worse  failure 
even  than  Raphael  had  done.  It  seems  that 
Pirkheimer  ridiculed  a  long-drawn  couplet  which 
he  had  made,  upon  which  the  master  composed  a 
neat  bit  of  proverbial  philosophy,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation :  — 

**  Strive  earnestly  with  all  thy  might, 
That  God  should  give  thee  Wisdom's  light ; 
He  doth  his  wisdom  truly  prove, 
Whom  neither  death  nor  riches  move ; 
And  he  shall  also  be  called  wise, 
Who  joy  and  sorrow  both  defies ; 
He  who  bears  both  honor  and  shame, 
He  well  deserves  the  wise  man's  name ; 
Who  knows  himself,  and  evil  shuns. 
In  Wisdom's  path  he  surely  runs  ; 
Who  'gainst  his  foe  doth  vengeance  cherishp 
In  hell-flame  doth  his  wisdom  perish  ; 
Who  strives  against  the  Devil's  might. 
The  Lord  will  help  him  in  the  fight ; 
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Who  keeps  his  heart  forever  pure. 
He  of  Wisdom's  crown  is  sure ; 
And  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart. 
Chooses  the  wise  and  better  part." 

But  Pirkheimer  was  not  more  pleased  with  this ; 
and  the  witty  Secretary  Spengler  sent  Dlirer  a 
satirical  poem,  applying  the  moral  of  the  fable  of 
the  shoemaker  who  criticised  a  picture  by  Apel- 
les.  He  answered  this  in  a  song  of  sixty  lines, 
closing  with,  — 

"  Therefore  I  will  still  maKe  rhymes, 
Though  my  friend  may  laugh  at  times : 
So  the  Painter  with  hairy  beard 
Says  to  the  Writer  who  mocked  and  jeered." 

"15 10,  this  have  I  made  on  Good  and  Bad 
Friends."  Thus  the  master  prefaces  a  platitu- 
dinous poem  of  thirty  lines ;  which  was  soon 
followed  by  "The  Teacher,"  of  sixty  lines. 
Later  in  the  year  he  wrote  the  long  Passion-Song, 
which  was  appended  to  the  print  of  Christus  am 
Kreuz,  It  is  composed  of  eight  sections,  of  ten 
lines  each,  and  is  full  of  quaint  mediaeval  ten- 
derness and  reverence,  and  the  intense  prayer- 
fulness  of  the  old  German  faith.     The  sections 
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are  named  Matins,  the  First,  Third,  Sixth,  and 
Ninth  Hours,  Vespers,  Compline,  and  Let  Us 
Pray,  the  latter  of  which  is  redolent  with  earnest 
devotion :  — 

**  O  Almighty  Lord  and  God, 
Who  the  martyr's  press  hast  trod ; 
Jesus,  the  only  God,  the  Son, 
Who  all  this  to  Thyself  hast  done, 
Keep  it  before  us  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
Give  us  continual  rue  and  sorrow ; 
Wash  me  clean,  and  make  me  well, 
I  pray  Thee,  like  a  soul  from  hell. 
Lord,  Thou  hast  overcome :  look  down ; 
Let  us  at  last  to  share  the  crown/' 

The  marvellous  high-relief  of  "The  Birth  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist"  was  executed  in  15 lo,  and 
shows  Dlirer's  remarkable  powers  as  a  sculptor. 
It  is  cut  in  a  block  of  cream-colored  lithographic 
stone,  7JX52  inches  in  size,  and  is  full  of  rich 
and  minute  pictorial  details.  Elizabeth  is  rising 
in  bed,  aided  by  two  attendants;  and  the  old 
nurse  brings  the  infant  to  Zacharias,  who  writes 
its  name  on  a  tablet,  while  two  men  are  entering 
at  the  doorway.  The  room  is  furnished  with  the 
usual  utensils  and  properties  of  a  German  bed- 
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room.  This  wonderful  and  well-preserved  work 
of  art  was  bought  in  the  Netherlands  about 
eighty  years  ago,  for  $2,500,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  romDanion-piece,  "St. 
John  the  Baptist  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness," 
is  now  in  the  Brunswick  Museum,  and  is  carved 
with  a  similar  rich  effect.  This  museum  also 
contains  a  carving  in  wood,  representing  the 
"  Ecce  Homo." 

Space  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  many  beautiful 
little  pieces  of  sculpture  which  DUrer  executed 
in  ivory,  boxwood,  and  stone,  or  of  the  numerous 
excellently  designed  medals  ascribed  to  him. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  exquisite  "Birth  of 
Christ,"  and  the  altar  of  agate,  formerly  at 
Vienna  \  Adam  and  Eve,  in  wood,  at  Gotha ; 
reliefs  of  the  Birth  aCtid  the  Agony  of  Christ,  in 
ivory ;  the  Four  Evangelists,  in  boxwood,  lately 
at  Baireuth  \  several  carvings  on  ivory,  of  reli- 
gious scenes,  at  Munich;  a  woman  with  pad- 
locked mouth,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  cut  in  soap- 
stone  ;  a'  delicate  relief  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt  \ 
busts  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy; 
and  the  Love-Fountain,  now  at  Dresden,  with 
figures  of  six  persons  drinking  the  water. 
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The  famous  painting  of  "The  Adoration  of 
the  Trinity"  was  finished  in  151 1,  and  represents 
God  the  Father  holding  up  His  crucified  Son  for 
the  worship  of  an  immense  congregation  of  saints, 
while  overhead  is  the  mystic  Dove,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  winged  cherubs'  heads.  The  kneel- 
ing multitude  includes  princes,  prelates,  warriors, 
burghers,  and  peasants,  equally  accepting  the 
Athanasian  dogma.  On  the  left  is  a  great  group 
of  female  saints,  led  by  the  sweet  and  stately 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  on  the  right  are  the  kneeling 
prophets  and  apostles,  Moses  with  the  tables  of 
the  Law,  and  David  with  his  harp.  On  the  broad 
terrestrial  landscape,  far  below,  Diirer  stands 
alone,  by  a  tall  tablet  bearing  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion of  his  name  and  the  date  of  the  picture. 
The  whole  scene  is  full  of-  light  and  splendor, 
delicate  beauty  of  angels,  and  exquisite  minute- 
ness of  finish.  A  century  later  the  Rath  of  Nu- 
remberg removed  this  picture  from  the  sepulchral 
»-iiapel  of  its  founder,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  Vienna  Belvedere. 

About  this  time  the  master's  brother  Andreas, 
the  goldsmith,  returned  to  Nuremberg  after  his 
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long  wanderings,  and  eased  the  evident  anxiety 
of  his  family  by  settling  respectably  in  life.  Hans 
was  still  in  his  brother's  studio,  where  he  learned 
his  art  so  well  that  he  afterwards  became  court- 
painter  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

In  15 1 1  Diirer  published  a  third  edition  of  the 
engravings  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  a  warning  to 
piratical  engravers  that  the  Emperor  had  forbidden 
the  sale  of  copies  or  impressions  other  than  those 
of  the  author,  within  the  Empire,  under  heavy  pen- 
alties to  transgressors.  To  the  same  year  belong 
three  of  the  master's  greatest  works  in  engraving 
on  wood. 

"The  Great  Passion"  contains  twelve  folio 
woodcuts,  unequal  in  their  execution,  and  prob- 
ably made  by  diflferent  workmen  of  varying  abili- 
ties. The  vignette  is  an  "  Ecce  Homo ; "  and 
the  other  subjects  are,  the  Last  Supper,  Christ 
at  Gethsemane,  His  Betrayal,  the  Scourging,  the 
Mockery,  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  Descent  into  Hell,  the  Maries  Mourn- 
ing over  Christ's  Body,  the  Entombment,  and 
the  Resunection.  These  powerful  delineations 
of  the  Agony  of  Our  Lord  are  characterized  Dy 
rare  originality  of  conception,  pathos,  and  grand- 
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eur.  They  were  furnished  with  Iiatin  verses  by 
the  monk  Chelidonius,  and  bore  the  imperial 
warning  against  imitation.  Four  large  editions 
were  printed  from  these  cuts,  and  numerous 
copies,  especially  in  Italy,  where  the  Emperor's 
edict  was  inoperative. 

**  The  Little  Passion  "  was  a  term  applied  by 
DQrer  himself  to  distinguish  his  series  of  thirty- 
seven  designs  from  the  larger  pictures  of  "  The 
Great  Passion."  It  is  the  best-known  of  the 
master's  engravings ;  and  has  been  published  in 
two  editions  at  Nuremberg,  a  third  at  Venice  in 
1612,  and  a  fourth  at  London  in  1844.  The 
blocks  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  show 
plainly  that  they  were  not  engraved  by  DUrer. 
This  great  pictorial  scene  of  the  fall  and  redemp- 
tion of  man  begins  with  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  their  expulsion  from  Eden,  and  follows 
with  thirty-three  compositions  from  the  life  and 
passion  of  Christ,  ending  with  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Last  Judgment.  Its  title 
was  Figvrcs  Passionis  Domini  Nostri  Jesv  Christi; 
and  it  was  furnished  with  a  set  of  the  Latin 
verses  of  Chelidonius. 

The  third  of  Durer's  great  works  in  wood- 
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engraving  was  "The  Life  of  the  Virgin,"  with 
explanatory  Latin  verses  by  the  Benedictine 
Chelidonius.  This  was  published  in  151 1,  and 
contains  twenty  pictures,  full  of  realistic  plain- 
ness and  domestic  homeliness,  yet  displaying 
marvellous  skill  and  power  ^f  invention.  To  the 
same  year  belong  the  master's  engraving*?  of  the 
Trinity,  St  Christopher,  St.  Gregory's  Mass,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata,  the 
Holy  Family  with  the  Guitar,  Herodias  and  the 
Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi ;  and  the  copper-plates  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Virgin  with  the  Pear. 

Durer  was  much  afflicted  by  the  boldness  of 
many  imitators,  who  plagiarized  his  engravings 
without  stint,  and  flooded  the  market  with  pic- 
tures from  his  designs.  His  rights  were  protect- 
ed but  poorly  by  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  city  of  Nuremberg;  and  a  swarm  of  para- 
sitical copyists  reproduced  every  fresh  design  as 
soon  as  it  was  published.  Marc  Antonio  Rai- 
mondi,.  the  great  Italian  engraver  who  worked  so 
many  years  with  Raphael,  was  the  most  danger- 
ous of  these  plagiarists,  and  reproduced  "  The 
Little  Passion  "  and  "  The  Life  of  the  Virgin  "  in 
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a  most  exquisite  manner,  close  after  their  publica- 
tion. Vasari  says,  "  It  happened  that  at  this  time 
certain  Flemings  came  to  Venice  with  a  great 
many  prints,  engraved  both  in  wood  and  copper 
by  Albert  Diirer,  which  being  seen  by  Marc  An- 
tonio in  the  Square  of  St.  Mark,  he  was  so  much 
astonished  by  their  style  of  execution,  and  the 
skill  displayed  by  Albert,  that  he  laid  out  on 
those  prints  almost  all  the  money  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Bologna,  and  amongst  other 
things  purchased  ^  The  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,' 
engraved  on  thirty-six  wooden  blocks.  .  .  .  Marc 
Antonio  therefore,  having  considered  how  much 
honor  as  well  as  advantage  might  be  acquired  by 
one  who  should  devote  himself  to  that  art  in 
Italy,  resolved  to  attend  to  it  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  and  immediately  began  to  copy  these 
engravings  of  Albert,  studying  their  mode  of 
hatching,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  prints  he 
had  purchased,  which  from  their  novelty  as  well 
as  beauty,  were  in  such  repute  that  every  one 
desired  to  possess  them." 

It  appears  that  Marc  Antonio  was  afterwards 
enjoined  from  using  Durer's  monogram  on  his 
copies  of  the  Nuremberger's  engravings,  either 
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by  imperial  diplomatic  representations  to  the 
Italian  courts,  or  else  as  the  result  of  a  visit 
which  some  claim  that  DQrer  made  to  Italy  for 
that  purpose.  Many  of  the  copies  of  Marc 
Antonio  were  rather  idealized  adaptations  than 
exact  reproductions  of  the  German's  designs,  but 
were  furnished  with  the  forged  monogram  A.  D., 
and  sold  for  DUrer's  works.  Sixty-nine  of  our 
artist's  engravings  were  copied  by  the  skilful 
Italian,  profoundly  influencing-  Southern  art  by 
the  manual  dexterity  of  the  North.  This  whole- 
sale piracy  was  carried  on  between  1505  and 
15 1 1,  and  before  Marc  Antonio  passed  undei 
Raphael's  overmastering  influence. 

In  later  years  the  Rath  of  Nuremberg  warned 
the  booksellers  of  the  city  against  selling  false 
copies  of  Diirer's  engravings,  and  sent  letters  to 
the  authorities  of  Augsburg,  Leipsic,  Frankfort, 
Strasbourg,  and  Antwerp,  asking  them  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  sales  within  their  jurisdictions. 
His  works  nave  been  copied  by  more  than  three 
hundred  artists,  the  best  of  whom  were  SoHs, 
Rota,  the  Hopfers,  Wierx,  Vischer,  Schon,  anu 
Kraus. 

In  15 12  DUrer  made  most  of  the  plates  for 
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"  The  Passion  in  Copper,"  a  series  of  sixtcei: 
engravings  on  copper,  which  was  begun  in  1507 
and  finished  in  1513.  These  plates  show  ihe 
terrible  scenes  of  the  last  griefs  of  the  Saviour, 
surrounded  with  uncouth  German  men  and  women, 
buildings  and  landscapes,  yet  permeated  with 
mysterious  reverence  and  solemn  simplicity. 
The  series  was  never  published  in  book  form, 
with  descriptive  text,  but  the  engravings  were  put 
forth  singly  as  soon  as  completed.  The  prints 
of  "  Christ  Bound  "  and  "  St.  Jerome  "  were  pub- 
lished this  same  year. 

In  1512  DQrer  was  first  employed  by  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  who  was  not  only  a  patron  of 
the  arts  but  also  an  artist  himself,  and  munifi- 
cently employed  the  best  painters  of  Germany, 
though  his  treasury  was  usually  but  poorly  filled. 
Science  and  literature  also  occupied  much  of  his 
attention ;  and,  while  his  realm  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  wars,  he  kept  up  a  careful  correspond- 
ence on  profound  themes  with  many  of  the  fore- 
most thinkers  of  his  day.  The  records  of  his 
intercourse  with  Dtirer  are  most  meagre,  though 
during  the  seven  years  of  their  connection  they 
must  have  had  many  interviews,  especially  while 
the  imperial  portrait  was  being  made. 
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Melanchthon  tells  a  pretty  story,  which  he  heard 
from  DUrer  himself.  One  day  the  artist  was 
finishing  a  sketch  for  the  Emperor,  who,  while 
waiting,  attempted  to  make  a  drawing  himself 
with  one  of  the  charcoal-crayons ;  but  the  char- 
coal kept  breaking  away,  and  he  complained  that 
he  could  accomplish  nothing  with  it.  DUrer  then 
took  it  from  his  hand,  saying,  "  This  is  my  scep- 
tre, your  Majesty;"  and  afterwards  taught  the 
sovereign  how  to  use  it. 

The  story  which  is  told  of  so  many  geniuses 
who  have  risen  from  low  estate  is  applied  also 
to  this  one :  The  Emperor  once  declared  to  a  noble 
who  had  proudly  declined  to  perform  some  trivial 
service  for  the  artist,  "  Out  of  seven  ploughboys 
I  can,  if  I  please,  make  seven  lords,  but  out  of 
seven  lords  I  cannot  make  one  Dttrer." 

Tradition  states  that  the  Emperor  ennobled 
Dtirtr,  and  gave  mm  a  coat-of-arms.  Possibly 
this  was  the  crest  used  in  his  later  years,  consist- 
ing of  three  shields  on  a  blue  field,  above  which 
is  a  closed  helmet  supporting  the  armless  bust 
and  head  of  a  winged  negro  ! 

The  idea  of  the  immense  woodcut  of  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Maximilian  was  conceived 
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after  1512,  either  by  the  Emperor  or  by  the  poet- 
laureate  Stabius ;  and  DGrer  was  chosen  to  put  it 
into  execution.  The  history  of  the  deeds  of 
Maximilian,  with  his  ancestry  and  family  alli- 
ances, was  to  be  displayed  in  the  form  of  a 
pictorial  triumphal  arch,  "  after  the  manner  of 
those  erected  in  honor  of  the  Roman  emperors." 
The  master  demanded  payment  in  advance,  and 
received  an  order  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Rath 
of  Nuremberg  to  hold  "  his  and  the  Empire's  true 
and  faithful  Albert  DQrer  exempt  from  all  the 
town  taxes  and  rates,  in  consideration  of  our 
esteem  for  his  skill  in  art."  But  he  surren- 
dered this  immunity,  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Rath ;  and  Maximilian  granted  him  an 
annual  pension  of  100  florins  ($200),  which  was 
paid,  however,  somewhat  reluctantly. 

"The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil,"  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  DUrer's  engravings,  and  dates 
from  15 13.  It  shows  a  panoplied  knight  riding 
through  a  rocky  defile,  with  white-bearded  Death 
advancing  alongside  and  holding  up  an  hour- 
glass, and  the  loathsome  Satan  pursuing  hard  after 
and  clutching  at  the  undismayed  knight.  The 
numerous  commentators  on  this  picture  variously 
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interpret  its  meaning,  some  saying  that  the  knight 
is  an  evil-doer,  intent  on  wicked  purposes,  whom 
Death  warns  to  repentance,  while  Satan  rushes  to 
seize  him ;  others,  and  the  most,  that  he  is  the 
Christian  man,  fearless  among  the  menaces  of 
Death  and  Hell,  and  steadily  advancing  in  spite 
of  the  horrible  apparitions.  Others  claim  that 
the  Knight  represents  Franz  von  Sickingen,  a 
turbulent  hero  of  the  Reformation;  or  Philip 
Ring,  the  Nuremberg  herald,  who  was  confronted 
by  the  Devil  on  one  of  his  night-rides ;  or  Dlirer 
himself,  beset  by  temptations  and  fears ;  or 
Stephen  Baumgartner,  the  master's  friend,  whose 
portrait  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  knight's  face. 
Still  another  interpretation  is  given  in  the  ro- 
mance of  "  Sintram  and  his  Companions,"  which 
was  suggested  by  this  engraving,  as  we  are  tqld 
by  its  author.  La  Motte  Fouqud 

Kugler  says  :  "  I  believe  I  dp  not  exaggerate 
when  I  particularize  this  print  as  the  most  impor- 
tant work  which  the  fantastic  spirit  of  German  art 
has  ever  produced."  It  was  made  in  DQrer's 
blooming  time,  and  the  plate  is  a  wonderful  speci- 
men of  delicate  and  exquisite  execution.  It  has 
frequently  been  copied,  in  many  forms, 
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"The  Little  Crucifixion"  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  finished  of  Diirer's  engravings  on 
copper,  and  is  a  small  round  picture,  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  which  was  made  for  an  orna- 
ment on  the  pommel  of  the  Emperor's  sword.  It 
contains  seven  figures,  full  of  clearness  and  in- 
dividuality, and  engraved  with  marvellous  skill. 
There  are,  fortunately,  several  very  beautiful 
copies  of  this  print.  Other  copper-plates  of 
15^3  w®^^  "The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  and  the 
small  round  "  St  Jerome." 

The  famous  Baumgartner  altar-piece  was 
painted  for  the  patrician  family  of  that  name,  as 
a  votive  picture,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  safe 
return  of  its  knightly  members  from  the  Swiss 
campaigns.  Nuremberg  unwillingly  surrendered 
it  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  it  is  now  in  the 
Munich  Pinakothek.  It  consists  of  a  central 
picture  of  "  The  Nativity,"  of  no  special  merit, 
with  two  wings,  the  first  of  which  shows  Stephen 
Baumgartner,  a  meagre-faced  and  resolute  knight, 
in  the  character  of  St.  George,  while  the  other 
portrays  the  plain-mannered  and  practical  Lucas 
Baumgartner,  in  the  garb  of  St.  Eustachius. 
These  excellent  portrait-figures  are  clad  in  armor, 
and  stand  by  the  sides  of  their  horses. 
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The  "  Vision  of  St  Eustachius  "  was  executed 
on  copper-plate,  and  is  one  of  Dilrer's  most  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  works.  It  shows  the  huntsman 
Eustachius  as  a  strong  and  earnest  German  mystic, 
kneeling  before  the  miraculous  crucifix  set  in  the 
stag's  forehead,  which  has  appeared  to  convict 
him  of  his  sins,  and  to  stimulate  in  him  that  faith 
by  which  he  led  a  new  life  of  prayer  and  praise, 
and  won  a  martjrr's  crown.  His  solemn-faced 
horse  seems  to  realize  that  a  miracle  is  taking 
place ;  and  in  the  foreground  are  five  delicately 
drawn  hounds.  On  the  steep  hill  in  the  rear  a 
noble  and  picturesque  mediaeval  castle  rears  its 
battlemented  towers  above  long  lines  of  cliffs. 
Tradition  says  that  the  face  of  Eustachius  is  a 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  When  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  secured  the  original  plate  of 
the  engraving,  he  had  it  richly  gilded. 

"  The  Great  Fortune,"  or  "  The  Nemesis,"  is  a 
copper-plate  showing  a  repulsively  ugly  naked 
woman,  with  wings,  holding  a  rich  chalice  and  a 
bridle,  while  on  the  earth  below  is  a  beautiful 
mountain  village  between  two  confluent  rivers. 
Sandrart  says  that  this  is  the  Hungarian  village 
of  Eytas,  where   Diirer's  father  was  born;  but 
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there  is  no  proof  of  this  theory.  "  The  Coat-of- 
Arms*  with  the  Cock  "  is  a  fine  copper-plate,  with 
some  obscure  allegorical  significance,  representing, 
perhaps,  Vigilance  by  the  cock  which  stands  on 
a  closed  helmet,  and  Faith  by  the  rampant  lion 
on  the  shield  below. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

St  Jerome. --The  Mdencolia.  —  Death  of  Dtircr's  Mother.— 
Raphael.  —  Etchings.  —  Maximilian's  Arch.  — Visit  to  Augs- 
burg. 

The  copper-plate  engraving  of  "  St  Jerome  in 
his  Chamber"  was  executed  in  15 14,  and  is  one 
of  DQrer's  three  greatest  works,-  a  marvel  of  bril 
liancy  and  beauty,  full  of  accurate  detail  and 
minute  perfection.  The  saint  has  a  grand  and 
venerable  head,  firmly  outlined  against  a  white 
halo,  and  is  sitting  in  a  cheerful  monastic  room, 
lighted  by  the  sun  streaming  through  two  large 
arched  windows,  while  he  writes  at  his  desk, 
translating  the  Scriptures.  In  the  foreground  the 
lion  of  St.  Jerome  is  drowsing,  alongside  a  fat 
watch-dog ;  a  huge  pumpkin  hangs  from  one  of 
the  oaken  beams  overhead ;  and  patristic  tomes 
and  convenient  German  utensils  are  scattered 
about  the  room. 

"The  Virgin  on  the  Crescent  Moon"  was  a 
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copper-plate  executed  also  in  1514,  showing  the 
graceful  and  charming  Mary,  treated  with  an 
idealism  which  almost  suggests  Raphael.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  seventeen  Mary-pictures 
{Marien-bilder)  which  Diirer  executed  in  copper. 
Other  copper-plates  of  15 14  represented  Sts.  Paul 
and  Thomas,  the  Bagpipe-Player,  and  a  Dancing 
Rustic  and  his  Wife. 

"  The  Melencolia  "  is  the  most  weirdly  fascinat- 
ing of  DUrer's  works,  and  the  most  mysterious 
and  variously  interpreted.  It  represents  a  woman, 
goddess,  or  devil,  fully  clad,  and  bearing  keys  and 
a  purse  at  her  girdle,  her  head  wreathed  with 
spleenwort,  and  great  wings  springing  from  her 
shoulders ;  the  while  she  gazes  intently,  and  with 
unutterable  melancholy,  into  a  magic  crystal  globe 
before  her.  On  one  side  a  drowsy  Cupid  is  trying 
to  write,  near  a  ladder  which  rises  from  unseen 
depths  to  unimagined  heights;  and  on  the  Ivall 
are  the  balanced  scales,  the  astrological  table  of 
figures,  the  hour-glass  running  low,  and  the  silent 
bell.  The  floor  is  strewn  with  scientific  and  nec- 
romantic instruments,  and  a  great  cube  of  strange 
form  lies  beyond.  The  prevailing  gloom  of  the 
picture  is  but  dimly  lighted  by  a  lurid  and  soli- 
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tary  comet,  whose  rays  shimmer  along  an  expanse 
of  black  ocean,  and  are  reflected  from  a  firm- 
arched  rainbow  above.  Across  the  alternately 
black  and  blazing  sky  flies  a  horrible  bat-winged 
creature,  bearing  a  scroll  inscribed  with  the  word 
Melencolia,  before  the  blank  negations  symbol- 
ized by  the  disastrous  portent  of  the  comet  and 
the  joyous  sign  of  the  rainbow. 

Under  the  guise  of  this  mystic  black-browed 
woman  the  artist  probably  typifies  the  profound 
sorrow  of  the  human  soul,  checked  by  Divine 
limitations  from  att£uning  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  secrets  of  nature  or  the  wisdom  of  heaven. 
The  discarded  implements  of  natural  and  occult 
science  are  alike  useless;  and  nought  remains 
but  gloomy  introspection  and  a  consciousness  of 
insufficiency. 

Durer  describes  his  mother's  death  with  mourn- 
ful tenderness  and  touching  simplicity,  saying: 
"  Now  you  must  know  that  in  the  year  15 13,  on  a 
Tuesday  in  Cross-week,  my  poor  unhappy  mother, 
whom  I  had  taken  under  my  charge  two  years 
after  my  father's  death,  because  she  was  then 
quite  poor,  and  who  had  lived  with  me  for  nine 
years,  was  taken  deathly  sick  on  one  morning 
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early,  so  that  we  had  to  break  open  her  room ; 
for  we  knew  not,  as  she  could  not  get  up,  what  to 
do.  So  we  bore  her  down  into  a  room,  and  she 
had  the  sacraments  in  both  kinds  administered 
to  her,  for  every  one  thought  that  she  was  going 
to  die,  for  she  had  been  failing  in  health  ever 
since  my  father's  death.  And  her  custom  was  to 
go  often  to  church ;  and  she  always  punished  me 
when  I  did  not  act  rightly,  and  she  always  took 
great  care  to  keep  me  and  my  brothers  from  sin ; 
and,  whether  I  went  in  or  out,  her  constant  word 
was,  *  In  the  name  of  Christ; '  and  with  great  dili- 
gence she  constantly  gave  us  holy  exhortations, 
and  had  great  care  over  our  souls.  And  her  good 
works,  and  the  loving  compassion  that  she  showed 
to  every  one,  I  can  never  sufficiently  set  forth  to 
her  praise.  This  my  good  mother  bore  and 
brought  up  eighteen  children ;  she  has  often  had 
the  pestilence  and  many  other  dangerous  and 
remarkable  illnesses  ;  has  suffered  great  poverty, 
scoffing,  disparagement,  spiteful  words,  fears,  and 
great  reverses :  yet  she  has  never  been  revenge- 
ful. A  year  after  the  day  on  which  she  was  first 
taken  ill  .  .  .  my  pious  mother  departed  in  a 
Christian  manner,  with  all  sacraments,  absolved 
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by  Papal  power  from  pain  and  sin.  She  gave  me 
her  blessing,  and  desired  for  me  God's  peace, 
and  that  I  should  keep  myself  from  evil.  And 
she  desired  also  St.  John's  blessing,  which  she 
had,  and  she  said  she  was  not  afraid  to  come 
before  God.  But  she  died  hard ;  and  I  perceived 
that  she  saw  something  terrible,  for  she  kept  hold 
of  the  holy  water,  and  did  not  speak  for  a  long 
time.  I  saw  also  how  Death  came,  and  gave  her 
two  great  blows  on  the  heart ;  and  how  she  shut 
her  eyes  and  mouth,  and  departed  in  great  sor- 
row. I  prayed  for  her,  and  had  such  great  grief 
for  her  that  I  can  never  express.  God  be  gra- 
cious to  her !  Her  greatest  joy  was  always  to 
speak  of  God,  and  to  do  all  to  his  honor  and 
glory.  And  she  was  sixty-three  years  old  when 
she  died,  and  I  buried  her  honorably  according 
to  my  means.  God  the  Lord  grant  that  I  also 
make  a  blessed  end,  and  that  God  with  his  heaven- 
ly hosts,  and  my  father,  mother,  and  friend,  be 
present  at  my  end,  and  that  the  Almighty  God 
grant  us  eternal  life !  Amen.  And  in  her  death 
ihe  looked  still  more  lovely  than  she  was  in  her 
life." 

In  15 14  the  prince  of  Italian  painters  ar>d  tlie 
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noblest  of  German  artists  exchanged  pleasant 
civilities  by  correspondence,  accompanied  by  spe- 
cimens of  their  labors.  Diirer  sent  to  Raphael 
his  own  portrait,  which  was  afterwards  inherited 
and  dearly  prized  by  Giulio  Romano.  Raphael 
returned  several  of  his  own  studies  and  drawings, 
one  of  which,  showing  two  naked  men  drawn  in 
red  crayon,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Albertina 
at  Vienna.  It  still  bears  Dtirer's  inscription: 
"Raphael  of  Urbino,  who  is  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Pope,  has  drawn  this  study  from  the  nude, 
and  has  sent  it  to  Albert  Diirer  at  Nuremberg,  in 
order  to  show  him  his  hand." 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  etching  has  been 
generally  attributed  to  Diirer,  though  it  now  seems 
that  he  merely  improved  and  perfected  the  process. 
There  are  but  few  etchings  in  existence  which  can 
certainly  be  ascribed  to  him ;  and  the  chief  of 
these,  an  "Ecce  Homo"  and  "Christ  in  the 
Garden,"  date  from  1515.  The  iron  plate  of  the 
latter  was  found  two  centuries  later,  in  a  black- 
smith's  shop,  where  it  was  about  to  be  made  into 
horse-shoes.  A  third  etching  represents  a  fright- 
fully homely  woman  being  carried  off  by  a  man 
on  a  unicorn,  a  wild  and  incomprehensible  com* 
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position,  calculated  to  awaken  an  uncomfortable 
impression  in  the  beholder.  Some  of  the  etchings 
were  on  1*07,  and  others  on  pewter;  but  none 
were  on  copper,  which  was  afterwards  universally 
used.  The  corrosive  nitrous  acid  acted  ineffi- 
ciently on  the  metals  which  he  employed,  and  so 
his  etchings  fall  short  of  excellence. 

In  15 14  Jorg  Vierling  uttered  disgraceful  libels 
and  threats  against  DQrer,  and  finally  attacked 
him  in  the  street.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the 
authorities ;  but  the  kind-hearted  artist  interceded 
for  him,  and  he  was  released,  after  being  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  the  same  year  DUrer  wrote  to  Herr  Kress  to 
see  if  the  laureate  Stabius  had  done  any  thing 
about  his  delayed  pension ;  saying  also,  "  But  if 
Herr  Stabius  has  done  nothing  in  my  matter,  or 
my  desire  was  too  difficult  for  him  to  attain,  then 
I  pray  of  you  to  be  my  favorable  lord  to  his 
Majesty.  .  .  .  Point  out  to  his  Majesty  that 
I  have  served  his  Majesty  for  three  years,  that  I 
have  suffered  loss  myself  from  doing  so,  and  that 
if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  diligence  his  orna- 
mental work  would  never  have  been  finished  in 
such  a  manner ;  therefore  I  pray  his  Majesty  to 
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reward  me  with  the  loo  guilders."  In  September 
an  imperial  decree  was  issued,  giving  Dfirer  his 
promised  pension  of  $200  a  year  out  of  the  tax 
due  from  Nuremberg  to  the  Emperor.  This  an- 
nuity was  paid  to  the  artist  until  his  death,  with 
one  short  intermission. 

DUrer  executed  for  the  Emperor  a  series  of 
most  fantastic  and  grotesque  pen-drawings,  on 
the  borders  of  his  prayer-book,  now  in  the  Mu- 
nich town-library.  Alongside  the  solemn  sen- 
tences of  the  breviary  are  whimsical  monkeys 
and  pigs,  Indians  and  men-at-arms,  satyrs  and 
foxes,  screeching  devils  and  saints,  hens  and 
prophets,  martyrs  and  German  crones,  mingled 
in  a  weird  wonderland,  and  not  inappropriate 
according  to  mediaeval  ideas  of  taste.  "  The 
Great  Column "  is  another  quaint  and  inexplic- 
able engraving,  which  Dlirer  did  for  the  Em- 
peror in  1517,  and  is  composed  of  four  blocks 
$jf  feet  high.  It  shows  two  naked  angels  hold- 
ing  a  large  turnip,  from  which  springs  a  tall  col- 
umn with  two  horrible  female  monsters  at  the 
base,  and  a  horned  satyr  at  the  top,  holding  long 
garlands. 

The  marvellous  "  Triumphal  Arch  of  Maximil* 
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ian  "  is  composed  of  ninety-two  blocks,  forming 
an  immense  woodcut  ten  and  a  half  feet  high  and 
nine  feet  wide.  It  shows  three  great  towers,  un- 
der which  are  the  three  gates  of  Praise,  Nobility, 
and  Honor  and  Power,  with  the  six  chained 
harpies  of  temptation,  and  two  vigilant  Arch- 
dukes in  armor,  and  figures  holding  garlands  and 
crowns.  The  great  genealogical  tree  rises  above 
the  figures  that  represent  France,  Sycambria,  and 
Troy,  and  bears  portrait-like  half-figures  of  the 
twenty-six  Christian  princes  from  whom  Maximil- 
ian claimed  descent,  with  pictures  of  himself  and 
his  family.  There  are  also  twenty-four  minutely 
delicate  cuts,  showing  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  Emperor's  life,  accompanied  with 
rugged  explanatory  rh3anes  by  the  poet-laureate. 
Dr.  von  Eye  says  that  "the  extent  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  appear  to  have  called  forth  the 
powers  of  the  artist  to  their  highest  eyercise. 
Jn  no  work  of  Dtirer's  do  we  find  more  beautiful 
drawing  than  there  is  here.  Each  single  piece 
might  be  taken  out  and  prized  as  an  independent 
work  of  art." 

The  master  drew  these  very  elaborate  and  in- 
tricate designs  between  15 12  and  1515  ;  and  the 
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enormous  work  of  engraving  them  was  devolved 
upon  Hieronymus  Rosch  of  Nuremberg.  Dur- 
ing its  progress  the  Emperor  frequently  visited 
Rosch's  house  in  the  Fratiengasslein  ;  and  it  be- 
came a  town  saying,  that  "The  Emperor  still 
drives  often  to  Petticoat  Lane."  On  one  of  his 
visits,  a  number  of  the  artist's  pet  cats  ran  into 
his  presence;  whence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  prov- 
erb, "  A  cat  may  look  at  a  King." 

In  15 16  Dtirer  painted  a  fine  portrait  of  Wohl- 
gemuth, now  at  Munich,  showing  a  wrinkled  old 
face  lit  up  by  bright  eyes,  and  inscribed,  "This 
portrait  has  Albert  Dtirer  painted  after  his  mas- 
ter Michael  Wohlgemuth,  in  the  year  15 16,  when 
he  was  82  years  old;  and  he  lived  until  the 
year  15 19,  when  he  died,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day, 
early,  before  the  sun  had  risen."  About  the  same 
period  he  designed  and  partly  executed  the 
Pietk,  which  is  now  in  the  St.  Maurice  Gallery 
at  Nuremberg;  and  carved  a  Virgin  and  Child 
standing  on  the  crescent  moon,  similar  to  the  one 
which  he  had  engraved  three  years  before. 

In  15 18  Dtirer  also  painted  the  scene  of  the 
death-bed  of  the  Empress  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Death  of  the  Virgin,'* 
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and  on  the  order  of  Von  Zlatko,  the  Bishop  of 
Vienna.  The  Emperor  Maximilian,  Philip  of 
Spain,  Bishop  Zlatko,  and  other  notables,  were 
shown  around  the  couch.  This  large  and  impor- 
tant work  was  in  the  sale  of  the  Fries  collection 
in  1822,  but  cannot  now  be  found,  although  there 
is  a  rumor  that  it  is  on  the  altar  of  a  rural  church 
near  St.  Wolfgang's  Lake,  in  Upper  Austria. 

In  1 5 18  Diirer  visited  Augsburg,  during  the 
session  of  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  and  not  only 
sold  many  of  his  engravings,  but  made  a  number 
of  new  sketches  and  portraits.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  on  this  journey  was  a  portrait  of  the 
Emperor,  who  gave  an  order  on  the  town  of 
Nuremberg  to  pay  200  guldens  "to  the  Em- 
peror's and  the  Empire's  dear  and  faithful 
Albert  Diirer."  On  this  picture  the  master  in- 
scribed, "  This  is  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  whom 
I,  Albert  Diirer,  drew  at  Augsburg,  in  his  little 
room  high  up  in  tne  Imperial  residence,  in  the 
year  1518,  on  the  Monday  after  St  John  the 
Baptist."  About  the  same  time  the  master 
painted  the  unpleasant  picture  of  "The  Sui- 
cide of  Lucretia,"  now  at  Munich,  showing  an 
ill-formed  nude  woman  of  life  size,  said  to  have 
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been  copied  from  Agnes  Frey.  The  portrait  of 
the  witty  and  learned  Lazarus  Spengler  dates 
from  the  same  year. 

When  Maximilian  died,  the  Rath  of  Nurem- 
berg refused  to  continue  the  pension  which  he 
had  granted  to  DUrer,  though  the  artist  addressed 
its  members  as  "  Provident,  Honorable,  Wise,  Gra- 
cious, and  Dear  Lords,"  and  enumerated  his  ser- 
vices to  the  dead  Emperor.  He  also  vainly  de- 
manded the  payment  of  the  imperial  order  for 
200  florins,  "  to  be  paid  to  him  as  if  to  Max- 
imilian himself,  out  of  the  town  taxes  due  to 
the  Emperor  on  St.  Martin's  Day,"  though  he 
offered  to  leave  his  house  in  pledge,  so  that  the 
town  might  lose  nothing  if  the  new  Emperor  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  claim. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Maximilian  the 
great  woodcut  of  "The  Triumphal  Arch"  was 
unfinished,  and  the  blocks  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  engraver.  Dtirer  and  Rosch  pub- 
lished a  large  round  cut  containing  twenty-one  of 
the  historical  scenes,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
sovereign,  and  this  singular  production  speedily 
went  through  four  editions.  A  few  trial-impres- 
sions of  the  whole   Arch  had  been  struck  off 
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before  the  Emperor's  death,  two  of  which  are 
now  at  Copenhagen,  one  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  one  at  Stockholm.  In  1559  the  first  edition 
of  the  entire  Arch  was  printed  at  Vienna,  at  the 
request  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  another 
edition  was  issued  by  Bartsch  in  1799. 

In  15 19  Diirer  published  an  excellent  wood- 
engraving  of  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian,  with 
inscriptions  recording  his  titles  and  the  date  of 
his  death.  It  showed  a  pleasant  face,  full  of 
strength  and  character.  Among  the  painted  por- 
traits of  Maximilian  which  are  attributed  to 
the  master,  the  best  is  in  the  Vienna  Belvedere ; 
and  another  was  in  the  late  Northwick  Collection, 
in  England.  A  beautiful  portrait  in  water-colors 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Erlangen  University. 

In  1 5 19  Diirer  also  prepared  an  exquisitely 
finished  copper-plate  engraving  of  "  St.  Anthony," 
showing  the  meditative  hermit  before  a  back- 
ground of  a  quaint  mediaeval  city,  very  like  Nu- 
remberg, abounding  in  irregular  gable-roofs  and 
tall  castle-towers.  Several  admirable  copies  o| 
this  work  have  been  made. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DBrer*8  Tour  in  fhe  Netherlands.  —  His  Journal. — Cologne. — 
Feasts  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels.  —  Proces«on  of  Notre  Dame. 
—  The  ConfimuUia, — Zealand  Journey. — Ghent — Martin  Lu- 
ther. 

Durer's  famous  tour  to  the  Netherlands  began 
in  the  summer  of  1520,  and  continued  until  late 
in  1 52 1.  His  main  object  appears  to  have  been 
to  secure  from  Charles  V.  a  confirmation  of  the 
pension  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had 
granted  him,  since  the  Rath  of  Nuremberg  had 
refused  to  deliver  any  further  sums  until  he 
could  obtain  such  a  ratification.  Possibly  he 
also  hoped  to  obtain  the  position  of  court-painter, 
to  which  Titian  was  afterwards  appointed.  Sev- 
eral biographers  say  that  Dlirer  made  the  journey 
in  order  to  get  a  respite  from  his  wife's  tirades ; 
but  this  is  unlikely,  since  he  took  her  and  her 
maid  Susanna  with  him.  The  Archduchess  Mai- 
garet,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian 
and  aunt  of  Charles  V.,  was  at  Brussels,  acting 
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as  Regent  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  DUrer  made 
strong  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure  her  good 
graces. 

Diirer's  journal  of  his  tour  is  a  combination  of 
cash-account,  itinerary,  memoranda,  and  note- 
book, and  would  fill  about  fifty  of  these  pages. 
It  is  usually  barren  of  reflections,  opinions,  or 
prolonged  descriptions ;  and  is  but  a  terse  and 
business-like  record  of  facts  and  expenses,  rich 
only  in  its  revelations  of  mediaeval  Flemish  hospi- 
tality and  municipal  customs,  and  certain  per- 
sonal habits  of  the  writer.  The  greatest  impres- 
sion seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  traveller 
by  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  adjective  "costly"  continually  recurs. 
The  new-found  treasures  of  America  were  then 
pouring  a  stream  of  gold  into  the  Flemish  cities, 
and  manufactures  and  commerce  were  in  full 
prosperity.  The  devastating  storm  of  Alva's 
Spanish  infantry  had  not  yet  swept  over  the 
doomed  but  heroic  Netherlands;  and  her  great 
cities  basked  in  peace,  prosperity,  and  wealth. 

"  On  the  Thursday  after  Whitsuntide,  I,  Albert 
Dtirer,  at  my  own  cost  and  responsibility,  set  out 
with  my  wife  from  Nuremberg  for  the  Nether- 
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lands.  ...  I  went  on  to  Bamberg,  where  I  gave 
the  Bishop  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  *  The  Life  of 
the  Virgin,*  an  Apocalypse,  and  other  engravings 
of  the  value  of  a  florin.  He  invited  me  to  din- 
ner, and  gave  me  an  exemption  from  customs,  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation."  He  hired  a 
carriage  to  take  him  to  Frankfort  for  eight  florins 
of  gold,  and  received  a  parting  stirrup-cup  from 
Meister  Benedict,  and  the  painter  Hans  Wolfgang 
Katzheimer.  He  gives  the  names  of  the  forty- 
three  villages  through  which  he  passed  along  the 
route  by  Wurzburg  and  Carlstadt  to  Frankfort, 
with  his  expenditures  for  food  and  for  gifts  to 
servants ;  and  tells  how  the  Bishop's  letter  freed 
him  from  paying  tolls.  At  Frankfort  he  was 
cheaply  entertained  by  Jacob  Heller,  for  whom 
he  had  painted  "The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin." 
From  thence  he  descended  by  boat  to  Mayence, 
where  he  received  many  gifts  and  attentions. 
In  the  river-passages  hence  to  Cologne,  he  was 
forced  to  haul  in  shore  and  arrange  his  tolls  at 
Ehrenfels,  Bacharach,  Caub,  St.  Goar,  and  Bop- 
part.  At  Cologne  he  was  entertained  by  his 
cousin  Nicholas  Dtirer,  who  had  learned  the 
goldsmith's  trade  in  the  shop  of  Albert's  father, 
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and  was  now  settled  in  business.  The  master 
made  presents  to  him  and  his  wife.  The  Bare- 
footed Monks  gave  Dlirer  a  feast  at  their  monas- 
tery; and  Jerome  Fugger  pre-sented  him  with 
wine.  The  journey  was  soon  resumed ;  and  the 
master  passed  through  fourteen  villages,  and  at 
last  reached  Antwerp,  where  he  was  feasted 
by  the  factor  of  the  illustrious  Fugger  family. 
Jobst  Planckfelt  was  Durer's  host  while  he 
remained  in  the  city,  and  showed  him  the  Bur- 
gomaster's Palace  and  other  sights  of  Antwerp, 
besides  introducing  him  to  Quentin  Matsys  and 
other  eminent  Flemish  artists. 

"  On  St.  Oswald's  Day,  the  painters  invited  me 
to  their  hall,  with  my  wife  and  maid ;  and  every 
thing  there  was  of  silver  and  other  costly  orna- 
mentation, and  extremely  costly  viands.  There 
were  also  all  their  wives  there ;  and  when  I  was 
conducted  to  the  table  all  the  people  stood  up  on 
each  side,  as  if  I  had  been  a  great  lord.  There 
were  amongst  them  also  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, who  all  bowed  low,  and  in  the  most  humble 
manner  testified  their  pleasure  at  seeing  me,  and 
they  said  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  give 
me  pleasure.     And,  as  I  sat  at  table,  there  came 
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in  the  messenger  of  the  Rath  of  Antwerp,  who 
presented  me  with  four  tankards  of  wine  in  the 
name  of  the  Magistrates ;  and  he  said  that  they 
desired  to  honor  me  with  this,  and  that  I  should 
have  their  good- will.  .  .  .  And  for  a  long  time  we 
were  very  merry  together  until  quite  late  in  the 
night;  then  they  accompanied  us  home  with 
torches  in  the  most  honorable  manner,  and  they 
begged  us  to  accept  their  good-will,  and  said  they 
would  do  whatever  I  desired  that  might  be  of 
assistance  to  me.  Then  I  thanked  them,  and 
went  to  bed." 

He  next  speaks  of  making  portraits  of  his 
friend  the  Portuguese  consul,  his  host  Planck- 
felt,  and  the  musician  Felix  Hungersberg ;  and 
keeps  account  of  his  sales  of  paintings  and 
engravings,  on  the  same  pages  which  record  his 
junketings  with  various  notable  men.  He  dined 
with  one  of  the  Imhoffs  and  with  Meister  Joachim 
Patenir,  the  landscape-painter,  with  whom  he  had 
certain  professional  transactions.  He  soon  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  the  three  Geno- 
ese brothers,  Tomasin,  Vincent,  and  Gerhartus 
Florianus,  with  whom  he  dined  many  times,  and 
for  whom  he  drew  several  portraits.    He  also  met 
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the  great  scholar  and  half-way  reformer,  Erasmus^ 
who  gave  him  several  pleasing  presents. 

"Our  Lady's  Church  at  Antwerp  is  so  im- 
mensely big,  that  many  masses  may  be  sung  in  it 
at  one  time  without  interfering  with  each  other ; 
and  it  has  altars  and  rich  foimdations,  a'^'i  the 
best  musicians  that  it  is  possible  to  have.  The 
church  has  many  devout  services,  and  stone  work, 
and  particularly  a  beautiful  tower.  And  I  have 
also  been  to  the  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Michael,  which 
has  the  costly  stone  seat  in  its  choir.  And  at 
Antwerp  they  spare  no  cost  about  such  things,  for 
there  is  money  enough  there." 

He  made  portraits  of  Nicholas  Kratzer,  then 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford  University; 
Hans  Plaffroth;  and  Tomasin's  daughter;  and 
gave  several  score  of  his  engravings  to  the  Portu- 
guese consul  and  to  his  compatriot  Ruderigo, 
who  had  sent  a  large  quantity  of  sweetmeats  to 
the  artist,  and  a  green  parrot  to  his  wife. 

Something  of  diplomatic  tact  is  shown  in 
Ddrer's  making  presents  to  Meister  Gillgen,  the 
Emperor's  door-keeper,  and  to  Meister  Conrad, 
the  sculptor  of  the  Archduchess  Margaret.  He 
seems  to  have  been  preparing  to  seek  an  invita- 
tion to  court 
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In  September  Dflrer  and  Tomasin  journeyed 
to  Mechlin,  where  they  invited  Meister  Conrad 
and  one  of  his  artist-fnends  to  a  supper.  The 
next  day  they  passed  through  Vilvorde,  and  came 
to  Brussels.  Here  the  master  was  introduced  to 
a  new  and  splendid  society  and  a  city  rich  in 
works  of  art.  He  speaks  of  dining  with  "  My 
Lord  of  Brussels,"  the  Imperial  Councillor  Ban- 
□isius,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Nuremberg;  and 
Bernard  van  Orley,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Raphael 
and  now  court-painter  to  the  Regent  Margaret, 
invited  him  to  a  feast  at  which  he  met  the  Regent's 
treasurer,  the  royal  court-master,  and  the  town- 
treasurer  of  Brussels.  He  also  visited  the  Mar- 
grave of  Anspach  and  Baireuth,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg;  and 
drew  portraits  of  Meister  Conrad,  Bernard  van 
Orley,  and  several  others.  The  Regent  Margaret 
received  him  "  with  especial  kindness,"  and  prom- 
ised to  use  her  influence  for  his  advancement  at 
the  imperial  court.  He  presented  copies  of  the 
Passion  to  her  and  her  treasurer,  and  many  other 
engravings  to  other  eminent  persons  in  llie  city. 

"  And  I  have  seen  King  Charles's  house  at 
Brussels,  with  its  fountains,  labyrinth,  and  park. 
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It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure ;  and  a  more  de- 
lightful thing,  and  more  like  a  Paradise,  I  have 
never  before  seen.  ...  At  Brussels  there  is  a 
very  big  and  costly  Town-hall,  built  of  hewn 
stone,  with  a  splendid  transparent  tower.  I  have 
seen  in  the  Golden  Hall  the  four  painted  matters 
which  the  great  Meister  Rudier  [Roger  van  der 
Weyden]  has  done.  ...  I  have  also  been  into  the 
Nassau-house,  which  is  built  in  such  a  costly 
style  and  so  beautifully  ornamented.  And  I  saw 
the  two  beautiful  large  rooms  and  all  the  cosdy 
things  in  the  house  everywhere,  and  also  the  great 
bed  in  which  fifty  men  might  lie;  and  I  have 
also  seen  the  big  stone  which  fell  in  a  thunder- 
storm in  the  field  close  to  the  Count  of  Nassau. 
This  house  is  very  high,  and  there  is  a  fine  view 
from  it,  and  it  is  much  to  be  admired ;  and  I  do 
iiot  think  in  all  Germany  there  is  any  thing  like 
it.  .  .  .  Also  I  have  seen  the  thing  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  King  from  the  new  Golden 
Land  [Mexico],  a  sun  of  gold  a  fathom  broad, 
ttiid  a  silver  moon  just  as  big.  Likewise  two 
rooms  full  of  armor ;  likewise  all  kinds  of  arms, 
harness,  and  wonderful  missiles,  very  strange 
clothing,  bed-gear    and  all  kinds  of  the   most 
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wonderful  things  for  man's  use,  that  are  as  beau« 
tiful  to  behold  as  they  are  wonderful.  These  things 
are  all  so  costly,  that  they  have  been  valued  at 
100,000  gulden.  And  I  have  never  in  all  the 
days  of  my  life  seen  any  thing  that  has  so  much 
rejoiced  my  heart  as  these  things.  For  I  have 
seen  among  them  wonderfully  artistic  things,  and 
I  have  wondered  at  the  subtle  Ingenia  of  men  in 
foreign  lands." 

While  at  Brussels  Dtirer  was  the  ^est  of  Con- 
rad the  sculptor,  and  Ebner  the  Nuremberg 
ambassador.  He  returned  at  length  to  Antwerp, 
where  his  Portuguese  friends  sent  him  several 
maiolica  bowls  and  some  Calcutta  feathers,  and 
his  host  gave  also  certain  Indian  and  Turkish 
curiosities.  The  jovial  dinners  with  Planckfelter 
and  Tomasin  were  again  begun,  and  were  supple- 
mented by  feasts  with  the  Von  Rogendorffs  and 
Fugger's  agent..  The  master  gave  away  hundreds 
of  his  engravings  here,  either  to  his  friends  or  to 
influential  courtiers ;  and  all  these  details  he  faith- 
fully records.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  inde- 
fatigable investigator  and  collector  of  curiosities, 
imported  trinkets,  and  china.  With  childlike 
delight  he  narrates  the  brilliant  spectacles  around 
him. 
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"  I  have  seen,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Assump- 
tion of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  the  great  procession 
from  Our  Lady's  Church  at  Antwerp,  when  the 
whole  town  was  assembled,  artisans  and  people 
of  rank,  every  one  dressed  in  the  most  costly 
manner  according  to  its  station.  Every  '^Uss 
and  every  guild  had  its  badge  by  which  it  might 
be  recognized  ;  large  and  costly  tapers  were  also 
borne  by  some  of  them.  There  were  also  long 
silver  trumpets  of  the  old  Prankish  fashion. 
There  were  also  many  German  pipers  and  drum- 
mers, who  piped  and  drummed  their  loudest. 
Also  I  saw  in  the  street,  marching  in  a  line  in 
regular  order,  with  certain  distances  between,  the 
goldsmiths,  painters,  stonemasons,  embroiderers, 
sculptors,  joiners,  carpenters,  sailors,  fishmongers, 
.  .  .  and  all  kinds  of  artisans  who  are  useful  in 
producing  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  same 
way  there  were  the  shopkeepers  and  merchants 
and  their  clerks.  After  these  came  the  marks- 
men with  firelocks,  bows,  and  cross-bows,  some 
on  horseback  and  some  on  foot.  After  that  came 
the  City  Guards  ;  and  at  last  a  mighty  and  beau- 
tiful throng  of  different  nations  and  religious 
orders,  superbly  costumed,  and  each  distinguished 
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from  the  other,  very  piously.  I  remarked  in  this 
procession  a  troop  of  widows  who  lived  by  their 
labor.  They  all  had  white  linen  cloths  covering 
their  heads,  and  reaching  down  to  their  feet,  very 
seemly  to  behold.  Behind  them  I  saw  many 
brave  persons,  and  the  canons  of  Our  Lady's 
Church,  with  all  the  clergy  and  bursars,  where 
twenty  persons  bore  Our  Lady  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
ornamented  in  the  most  costly  manner  to  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  God.  In  this  procession  there 
were  many  very  pleasant  things,  and  it  was  very 
richly  arranged.  There  were  brought  along 
many  wagons,  with  moving  ships,  and  other 
things.  Then  followed  the  Prophets,  all  in 
order;  the  New  Testament,  showing  the  Saluta- 
tion of  the  Angel,  the  three  Holy  Kings  on  their 
camels,  and  other  rare  wonders  very  beautifully 
arranged.  ...  At  the  last  came  a  great  dragon 
led  by  St.  Margaret  and  her  maidens,  who  were 
very  pretty ;  also  St.  George,  with  his  squire,  a 
very  handsome  Courlander.  Also  a  great  many 
boys  and  girls,  dressed  in  the  most  costly  and 
ornamental  manner,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
different  countries,  rode  in  this  troop,  and  repre- 
sented so  many  saints.      This  procession  from 
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beginning  to  end  was  more  than  two  hours  pass- 
ing by  our  house  ;  and  there  were  so  many  things 
that  I  could  never  write  them  all  down  even  in  a 
book,  and  so  I  leave  it  alone." 

Raphael  died  during  this  year,  and  DUrer  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  some  of  his  drawings 
or  other  remains.  He  met  Tommaso  Vincidore 
of  Bologna,  a  pupil  of  the  great  master,  and  gave 
him  an  entire  set  of  his  best  engravings  for  an 
antique  gold  ring,  and  another  set  to  be  sent  to 
Rome  in  exchange  for  some  of  Raphael's  sketches. 
He  also  gave  a  complete  set  of  his  engravings  to 
the  Regent  Margaret,. and  made  for  her  two  care- 
ful drawings  on  parchment,  Vincidore  painted 
his  portrait,  to  be  sent  to  Rome;  and  it  was 
engraved  by  Adrian  Stock,  showing  his  glorious 
eyes  and  long  flowing  hair,  together  with  a  short 
dense  beard  overshadowed  by  a  massive  mous- 
tache, curled  back  at  the  points. 

Later  in  the  autumn  Dllrer  journeyed  to  Abt-la- 
Cha^-clle  wnere  he  attended  the  splendid  cere- 
monies of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V,  At  Aix  he  saw  the  famous  columns  brought 
from  Rome  by  Charlemagne,  the  arm  of  Kaiser 
Henry,  the  chemise  and  girdle  of   the  Virgin 
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Mary,  and  other  relics.  His  wife  was  back  at 
Antwerp;  and  so  the  reckless  artist  chronicles  his 
outlays  for  drinking,  gaming,  and  other  repre- 
hensible expenses.  After  being  entertained  for 
three  weeks  at  the  Nuremberg  embassy,  Dtirer 
went  to  Cologne,  where  he  remained  a  fortnight, 
distributing  his  engravings  with  generous  hand, 
visiting  the  churches  and  their  pictures,  and  buy- 
ing all  manner  of  odd  things.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber, by  the  aid  of  the  Nuremberg  ambassadors, 
he  obtained  from  the  Emperor  his  Confirmatia^ 
"with  great  trouble  and  labor.*'  This  coveted 
document,  which  formed  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  his  journey  to  th^  North,  con£rmed  him  in 
the  pension  which  Maximilian  had  granted  him, 
and  made  him  painter  to  the  Emperor. 

FrcHU  Cologne  he  returned  with  all  speed  down 
the  river  to  Antwerp,  being  entertained  at  Bois- 
le-Duc,  "  a  pretty  town,  which  has  an  extraordi- 
narily beautiful  church,*'  by  the  painter  Arnold 
de  Ber  and  the  goldsmiths,  "who  showed  me  very 
much  honor."  On  arriving  at  Antwerp,  he  re^ 
sumes  his  accounts  of  the  sales  and  gifts  of  his 
engravings,  and  the  enumeration  of  his  domestic 
expenses.    Soon  afterward  he  heard  of  a  moii^ 
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strous  whale  being  thrown  up  on  the  Zealand 
coast,  and  posted  off  in  December  to  see  it,  tak- 
ing a  vessel  from  Bergen-op-Zoom,  of  whose  well' 
built  houses  and  great  markets  he  speaks.  '^  We 
sailed  before  sunset  by  a  village,  and  saw  only 
the  points  of  the  roofs  projecting  out  of  the 
water ;  and  we  sailed  for  the  island  of  Wohlfar- 
tig  [Walcheren],  and  for  the  little  town  of  Sunge 
in  another  adjacent  island.  There  were  seven 
islands ;  and  Ernig,  where  I  passed  the  night,  is 
the  largest  From  thence  we  went  to  Middle- 
burg,  where  I  saw  in  the  abbey  the  great  picture 
that  Johann  de  Abus  [Mabuse]  had  done.  The 
drawing  is  not  so  good  as  the  painting.  After 
that  we  came  to  Fahr,  where  ships  from  all  lands 
unload  :  it  is  a  fine  town.  But  at  Armuyden  a 
great  danger  befell  me  ;  for  just  as  we  were  going 
to  land,  and  our  ropes  were  thrown  out,  there 
came  a  large  ship  alongside  of  us,  and  I  was 
about  to  land,  but  there  was  such  a  press  that  I 
-et  every  one  land  before  me,  so  that  nobody  but 
I,  Georg  Kotzler,  two  old  women,  and  the  skipper 
with  one  small  boy,  were  left  in  the  ship.  And 
when  I  and  the  above-named  persons  were  on 
board,  and   could   not  get  on   shore,  then   the 
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heavy  cable  broke,  and  a  strong  wind  came  on, 
which  drove  our  ship  powerfully  before  it.  Then 
we  all  cried  loudly  for  help,  but  no  one  ventured 
to  give  it ;  and  the  wind  beat  us  out  again  to  sea. 
.  .  .  Then  there  was  great  anxiety  and  fear ;  for 
the  wind  was  very  great,  and  not  more  than  six 
persons  on  board.  But  I  spoke  to  the  skipper, 
and  told  him  to  take  heart,  and  put  his  trust  in 
God,  and  consider  what  there  was  to  be  done. 
Then  he  said  he  thought,  if  we  could  manage  to 
hoist  the  little  sail,  he  would  try  whether  we 
could  not  get  on.  So  with  great  difficulty,  and 
working  all  together,  we  got  it  half  way  up,  and 
sailed  on  again  ;  and  when  those  on  the  land  saw 
this,  and  how  we  were  able  to  help  ourselves, 
they  came  and  gave  us  assistance,  so  that  we  got 
safely  to  land.  Middleburg  is  a  good  town,  and 
has  a  very  beautiful  Town-house  with  a  costly 
tower.  And  there  are  also  many  things  there  of 
old  art.  There  is  an  exceedingly  costly  and 
beautiful  seat  in  the  abbey,  and  a  costly  stone 
aisle,  and  a  pretty  parish  church.  And  in  other 
respects  also  the  town  is  very  rich  in  subjects  for 
sketches.  Zealand  is  pretty  and  marvellous  to 
see,  on  account  of  the  water,  which  is  higher  than 
the  land." 
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The  tide  had  carried  off  the  stranded  whale  \ 
and  so  DUrer  returned  to  Antwerp,  staying  a  few 
days  at  Bergen.  Soon  afterwards  he  gave  Von 
Rafensburg  three  books  of  fine  engravings  m 
return  for  five  snail-shells,  nine  medals,  four  ar- 
rows, two  pieces  of  white  coral,  two  dried  fish, 
and  a  scale  of  a  large  fish.  Improvident  col- 
lector of  curiosities !  how  did  the  matronly  Agnes 
endure  such  tradings?  Many  dinners  with  the 
Genoese  Tomasin  are  then  recorded,  and  fresh 
collations  with  new  friends,  in  the  hearty  and 
hospitable  spirit  of  the  easy-living  Netherlanders. 
He  repaid  the  quaint  presents  of  his  admirers 
with  many  copies  of  his  engravings,  and  occasion- 
ally made  some  money  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

"  On  Shrove  Tuesday  early  the  goldsmiths  in- 
vited me  and  my  wife  to  dinner.  There  were 
many  distinguished  people  assembled,  and  we 
had  an  extremely  costly  meal,  and  they  did  me 
exceeding  much  honor;  and  in  the  evening  the 
senior  magistrate  of  the  town  invited  me,  and 
gave  me  a  costly  meal,  and  showed  me  much 
honor.  And  there  came  in  many  strange 
masks."      He   then   records    his    exchanges  of 
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engravings  for  such  singular  returns  as  satin,  can- 
died citron,  ivory  salt-cellars  from  Calcutta,  sea- 
shells,  monk's  electuary,  sweetmeats  in  profusion, 
porcelains,  an  ivory  pipe,  coral,  boxing-gloves,  a 
shield,  lace,  fishes'  fins,  sandal-wood,  &c.  The 
Portuguese  ambassador  invited  him  to  a  rich 
Carnival  feast,  where  there  were  "many  very 
costly  masks  ; "  and  the  learned  Petrus  ^Egidius 
entertained  him  and  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  to- 
gether. He  climbed  up  the  cathedral  tower,  and 
"  saw  over  the  whole  town  from  it,  which  was  very 
agreeable."  Many  of  the  curiosities  which  he  had 
acquired  were  sent  as  presents  to  Pirkheimer, 
the  Imhoffs,  the  Holzschuhers,  and  other  noble 
friends  in  Nuremberg.  Arion,  the  ex-Pensionary 
of  Antwerp,  gave  him  a  feast,  and  presented  him 
with  Patenir's  painting  of  "  Lot  and  his  Daugh- 
ters." 

Soon  after  Easter,  DQrer  made  another  pleasant 
tour  in  the  Netherlands,  attended  by  the  painter 
Jan  Plos,  passing  by  "the  rich  Abbey  of  Pol," 
and  "  the  great  long  village  of  Kahlb,"  to  "  the 
splendid  and  beautiful  town  "  of  Bruges.  Plos 
and  the  goldsmith  M^rx  each  gave  him  costly 
feasts^  and  showed  him  the   Emperor's  palace, 
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the  Archery  Court,  and  many  paintings  by  Roger 
van  der  Weyden,  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck, 
and  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  together  with  an  ala- 
baster Madonna  by  Michael  Angelo.  "  We  came 
at  last  to  the  Painters'  Chapel,  where  there  are 
many  good  things.  After  that  they  prepared  a 
banquet  for  me.  And  from  thence  I  went  with 
them  to  their  guild,  where  many  honorable  folk, 
goldsmiths,  painters,  and  merchants,  were  assem- 
bled ;  and  they  made  me  sup  with  them,  and  did 
me  great  honor.  And  the  Rath  gave  me  twelve 
measures  of  wine  ;  and  the  whole  assembly,  more 
than  sixty  persons,  accompanied  me  home  with 
torches. 

"  And  when  I  arrived  at  Ghent,  the  chief  of  the 
painters  met  me,  and  he  brought  with  him  all  the 
principal  painters  of  the  town ;  and  they  showed 
me  great  honor,  and  received  me  in  very  splendid 
style,  and  they  assured  me  of  their  good-will  and 
service;  and  I  supped  that  evening  with  them. 
On  Wednesday  early  they  took  me  to  St.  John's 
Tower,  from  which  I  saw  over  all  the  great  and 
wonderful  town.  After  that  I  saw  Johann's  pic- 
ture [Van  Eyck's  "Adoration  of  the  Spotless 
Lamb  "].     It  is  a  very  rich  and  grandly  conceived 
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painting;  and  particularly  Eve,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  God  the  Father,  are  excellent.  .  .  .  Ghent  is 
a  beautiful  and  wonderful  town,  and  four  great 
waters  flow  through  it.  And  I  have  besides  seen 
many  other  very  strange  things  at  Ghent,  and  the 
painters  with  their  chief  have  never  left  me ;  and 
I  have  eaten  morning  and  night  with  them,  and 
they  have  paid  for  every  thing,  and  have  been 
very  friendly  with  me." 

The  master  soon  returned  to  Antwerp,  in  dis- 
tress. "In  the  third  week  after  Easter  a  hot 
fever  attacked  me,  with  great  faintness,  discom- 
fort, and  headache.  And  when  I  was  in  Zealand, 
some  time  back,  a  wonderful  illness  came  upon 
me,  which  I  had  never  heard  of  any  one  having 
before ;  and  this  illness  I  have  still."  This  low 
fever  never  quite  left  him,  and  was  the  cause  of 
many  doctor's  bills  thereafter.  Soon  afterward 
he  made  a  portrait  of  the  landscape-painter 
Joachim  Patenir;  and  "on  the  Sunday  before 
Cross-week,  Meister  Joachim  invited  me  to  his 
wedding,  and  they  all  showed  me  much  respect ; 
and  I  saw  two  very  pretty  plays  there,  particularly 
the  first,  which  was  very  pious  and  clerical." 

DUrer  seems   to  have  had   strong  Protestant 
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sympathies,  though  it  is  claimed  that  he  died  in 
the  faith  of  Rome.  His  journal  in  152 1  contdns 
the  following  significant  sentences  about  Martin 
Luther :  *'  He  was  a  man  enlightened  by  the 
Holv  Ghost,  and  a  follower  of  the  true  Christian 
faith.  .  .  .  He  has  suffered  much  for  Christ's 
truth,  and  because  he  has  rebuked  the  unchris- 
tim  Papacy  which  strives  against  the  freedom  of 
Christ  with  its  heavy  burdens  of  human  laws ;  and 
for  this  we  are  robbed  of  the  price  of  our  blood 
and  sweat,  that  it  may  be  expended  shamefully 
by  idle,  lascivious  people,  whilst  thirsty  and  sick 
men  perish  of  hunger.  .  ,  .  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
call  together  again  the  sheep  of  thy  fold,  of  whom 
part  are  still  to  be  found  amongst  the  Indians, 
Muscovites,  Russians,  and  Greeks,  who  through 
the  burdens  and  avarice  of  the  Papacy  have  been 
separated  from  us.  Never  were  any  people  so 
horribly  burdened  with  ordinances  as  us  poor 
people  by  the  Romish  See ;  we  who,  redeemed  by 
thy  blood,  ought  to  be  free  Christians. 

"  O  God,  is  Luther  dead  ?  Who  will  henceforth 
explain  to  us  so  clearly  the  holy  Gospel?  O 
all  pious  Christian  men,  bewail  with  me  this  God- 
inspired  man,  and  pray  to  God  to  send  us  another 
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enlightened  teacher  1  O  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
where  dost  thou  remain  ?  Behold  how  the  unjust 
tyranny  of  this  world's  might  and  the  powers  of 
darkness  prevail  I  Hear,  thou  knight  of  Christ ; 
ride  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  defend  the 
truth,  attain  the  martyr's  crown ;  thou  art  already 
an  old  manikin,  and  I  have  heard  tiiee  say  that 
thou  gavest  thyself  only  two  years  longer  in  which 
thou  wilt  still  be  fit  for  work.  Employ  these  well, 
then,  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  and  the  true 
Christian  faith." 

More  junketings,  gamings,  collecting  of  out- 
landish things,  visits  to  religious  and  civic  pa* 
geants,  new  sketches  and  paintings,  doctor's  bills 
and  monk's  fees,  minutely  recorded.  "Meister 
Gerhard,  the  illuminator,  has  a  daughter  of  eigh- 
teen years,  called  Susanna;  and  she  has  illumi- 
nated a  plate,  a  Saviour,  for  which  I  gave  a  florin. 
It  is  a  great  wonder  that  a  woman  should  do  so 
well  i  ,  .  ,  I  have  again  and  again  done  sketches 
and  many  other  things  in  the  service  of  different 
persons,  and  for  the  most  part  of  my  work  I  have 
received  nothing  at  all." 

After  Corpus  Christi  Day,  Diirer  sent  off  several 
bales  of  his  acquisitions  to  Nuremberg,  by  the 
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wagoner  Cunz  Mez.  He  and  his  wife  then  went 
to  Mechlin;  "and  the  painters  and  sculptors 
entertained  me  at  my  inn,  and  showed  me  great 
honor ;  and  I  went  to  Popenreuther's  house,  the 
cannon-founder,  and  found  many  wonderful  things 
there.  I  have  also  seen  the  Lady  Margaret  [the 
Archduchess  and  Regent],  and  earned  the  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor,  which  I  intended  to  present 
to  her ;  but  she  took  such  a  displeasure  therein,  I 
brought  it  away  with  me  again.  And  on  the 
Friday  she  showed  me  all  her  beautiful  things, 
and  amongst  them  I  saw  forty  small  pictures  in 
oil,  pure  and  good :  I  have  never  seen  finer  min- 
iatures. And  then  I  saw  other  good  things  of 
Johann's  [Van  Eyck]  and  Jacob  Walch's.  I 
begged  my  Lady  to  give  me  Meister  Jacob's  little 
book,  but  she  said  she  had  promised  it  to  hei 
painter." 

Diirer  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  scant 
courtesy  by  the  Archduchess,  and  soon  returned 
to  Antwerp.  Here  he  was  entertained  by  the 
eminent  Lucas  van  Leyden,  for  whom  he  made  a 
portrait,  and  received  one  of  himself  in  return. 
The  stately  Nuremberger  and  the  diminutive 
artist  of  Levden  were  much  astonished  at  each 
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other's  personal  appearance,  but  had  a  warm 
mutual  respect  and  esteem.  Diirer  next  struck 
up  a  warm  friendship  with  certain  of  the  Augus- 
tine monks,  and  dined  often  at  their  cloister.  In 
addition  to  the  bric-h-brac  which  he  still  continued 
to  collect,  he  now  began  to  buy  precious  stones, 
in  which  he  was  badly  swindled  by  a  Frenchman, 
and  dolefully  wrote,  "  I  am  a  fool  at  a  bargain." 

He  was  now  about  to  return  home,  and  naturally 
found  it  necessary,  after  having  bought  such  a 
museum  of  oddities  and  curiosities,  to  borrow 
enough  money  to  take  him  to  Nuremberg.  His 
friend  Alexander  Imhoff  lent  him  loo  gold 
florins,  receiving  Dlirer's  note  in  return.  In 
some  bitterness  of  spirit  he  wrote:  "In  all  my 
transactions  in  the  Netherlands,  with  people  both 
of  high  and  low  degree,  and  in  all  my  doings, 
expenses,  sales,  and  other  trafficking,  I  have 
always  had  the  disadvantage ;  and  particularly 
the  Lady  Margaret,  for  all  I  have  given  her  and 
done  for  her,  has  given  me  nothing  in  return." 

On  the  eve  of  Dlirer's  departure,  the  King  of 
Denmark, .  Christian  II.,  came  to  Antwerp,  and 
not  only  had  the  master  draw  his  portrait,  but 
also  invited  him  to  a  dinner.     He  then  went  to 
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Brussels,  on  business  for  his  new  royal  patron, 
and  was  present  at  the  pompous  reception  and 
banquet  with  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Arch- 
duchess Margaret  received  the  Danish  King. 
Soon  afterwards  the  King  invited  DUrer  to  the 
feast  which  he  gave  to  the  Emperor  and  Arch- 
duchess ;  and  then  had  his  portrait  painted  in 
oil-colors,  paying  thirty  florins  for  it.  After  a 
sojourn  of  eight  days  in  Brussels,  the  master  and 
his  wife  went  south  to  Cologne,  spending  four  long 
days  on  the  road  ;  and  soon  afterwards  prolonged 
their  journey  to  Nuremberg. 

The  municipality  of  Antwerp  had  offered  him 
a  house  and  a  liberal  pension,  to  remain  in  that 
city ;  but  he  declined  these,  being  content  with 
his  prospects  and  his  noble  friends  in  Franconia. 
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CHAPTER  VTI. 

Nuremberg's  Reformation.  ~  The  Little  Masters. —Glass-PaLOt* 
ing.  —  Architecture.  —  Letter  to  the  City  Council. —  "Art  d 
Mensuration."  —  Portraits.  —  Melanchthon. 

What  a  commotion  must  Diirer's  return  have 
caused  in  Nuremberg,  with  his  commission  as 
court-painter,  and  his  bales  and  crates  of  rarities 
from  America  and  India  and  all  Europe  !  The 
presents  which  he  had  brought  for  so  many  of  his 
friends  must  have  given  the  liveliest  delight,  and 
afforded  amusement  for  months  to  the  Sodalitas 
Literaria  and  the  Rath-Elders. 

In  the  mean  time  the  purifying  storm  of  the 
Reformation  was  sweeping  over  Germany,  and  the 
people  were  in  times  of  great  doubt  and  perplex- 
ity. Nuremberg  was  the  first  of  the  free  cities  of 
the  Empire  to  pronounce  herself  Protestant, 
though  the  change  was  effected  with  so  much 
order  and  moderation  that  no  iconoclastic  fury 
was  allowed  to  dilapidate  its  churches  and  con* 
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vents.  Firkheitner  and  Spengler  were  excommu- 
nicated by  the  Pope,  though  their  calm  conserva- 
tism had  curbed  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  puritans, 
and  saved  the  Catholic  art-treasures  of  the  Fran- 
conitiD  capital. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Durer,  during  the 
last  six  years  of  his  life,  made  no  more  Madon- 
nas, and  but  one  Holy  Family.  The  era  of 
Mariolatry  had  passed,  so  far  as  Nuremberg  was 
concerned.  Yet,  during  the  year  of  his  return 
from  the  Netherlands,  he  made  two  engravings  of 
Sl  Christopher  bearing  the  Holy  Child  safely 
above  the  floods  and  through  the  storms,  as  if 
to  indicate  that  Christianity  would  be  carried 
through  all  its  disasters  by  an  unfailing  strength. 

During  the  remaining  six  years  of  his  life 
DUreris  art-works  were  limited  to  a  few  portraits 
and  engravings,  and  the  great  pictures  of  the 
Four  Apostles.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  the  fruits  of  his  loOg  experi- 
ence, in  several  literary  trearises,  most  of  which 
are  now  lost  His  broken  health  would  not 
allow  of  continuous  work,  as  the  inroads  of  insid- 
ious disease  slowly  wasted  his  strength  and  cat 
away  his  vitality. 
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The  Little  Masters  were  a  group  of  artists  who 
were  formed  in  the  studio  or  under  the  influence 
of  DUrer,  shining  as  a  bright  constellation  ot 
genius  in  the  twilight  of  German  art.  Among 
these  were  the  Bavarian  Altdorfer,  who  combined 
in  his  brilliant  paintings  and  engravings  both 
fantasy  and  romanticism ;  the  Westphalian  Alde- 
grever,  a  laborious  painter  and  a  prolific  en- 
graver; Barthel  Beham,  who  afterwards  studied 
with  and  counterfeited  the  works  of  Marc  Anto- 
nio in  Italy;  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  who  illus- 
trated lewd  fables  and  prayer  books  with  equal 
skill  and  relish,  and  was  finally  driven  from  Nu- 
remberg ;  Jacob  Binck  of  Cologne,  a  neat  and 
accurate  draughtsman,  who  removed  to  Rome, 
and  engraved  Raphael's  works  under  the  super- 
vision of  Marc  Antonio ;  George  Pensz,  who  also 
studied  under  the  great  Italian  engraver,  and 
executed  126  fine  prints,  besides  several  paint- 
ings. Other  assistants  and  pupils  of  Diirer,  of 
whom  little  but  their  names  are  now  remembered, 
were  Hans  Brosamer  of  Fulda,  and  Hans  Spring- 
inJclee.  Hans  von  Culmbach  was  a  careful  fol- 
lower, who  surpassed  his  master  in  love  of  nature 
and  her   warm   and    harmonious    colors.      The 
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Tucher  altar-piece  in  St.  Sebald's  Church  was 
his  master-picture.  Contemporary  with  the  Nu- 
remberg painter,  Matthew  Grunewald  was  doing 
excellent  work  at  Aschaffenburg,  in  northern 
Franconia,  Among  the  German  artists  of  his 
time,  he  was  surpassed  only  by  DUrer  and 
Holbein. 

The  Diet  of  the  Empire  was  held  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1522,  and  the  Rath-haus  was  repainted 
and  decorated  for  its  sessions.  Dtirer  was  paid 
100  florins  for  his  share  in  this  work,  although  it 
is  not  known  what  it  was.  The  best  of  the  paint- 
ings were  executed  by  his  pupil,  George  Pensz, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  master  furnished  some 
of  the  designs. 

Although  our  artist  held  a  pension  from  the 
Emperor  as  his  court-painter,  his  services  seem  to 
have  never  been  called  into  requisition.  Charles 
spent  but  little  time  at  Nuremberg,  and  while  yet 
in  his  youth  had  no  care  for  seeing  himself  por- 
trayed on  canvas.  It  was  after  the  master's  death 
that  the  Emperor  first  met  Titian,  and  retained 
him  as  court-painter. 

In  1522  Diirer  published  at  his  own  cost  the 
first  edition  of  the  Triumphal   Qzr  of    Kaiser 
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Maximilian,  a  woodcut  whose  labored  and  pon 
derous  allegorical  idea  was  conceived  by  Pirk- 
heiraer,  designed  in  detail  by  Dtirer,  and  engraved 
by  Rosch  on  eight  blocks,  forming  a  picture  7I 
feet  long  by  i  J  feet  high.  The  Emperor  is  shown 
seated  in  a  chariot,  surrounded  by  female  figures 
representing  the  abstract  virtues,  while  the  lead- 
ers of  the  twelve  horses,  and  even  the  wheels  and 
rein$>  have  magniloquent  Latin  names.  Maximil- 
ian was  greatly  interested  in  this  work,  but  died 
before  its  completion.  The  first  edition  was  ac- 
companied by  explanatory  German  text,  and  the 
second  by  Latin  descriptions. 

The  large  woodcut  of  Ulrich  Vambiihler,  whom 
Diirer  calls  his  "  single  friend,"  is  one  of  the  mas- 
ter's best  works,  and  was  printed  over  with  three 
blocks,  to  produce  a  chiaroscuro.  A  little  later, 
he  made  two  copper-plates  of  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop Albert  of  Magdeburg  and  Mayence. 

In  1523,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  art- 
schools  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  master  painted 
the  pictures  of  Sts,  Joachim  and  Joseph  and  St 
Sinoeon  and  Bishop  Lazarus,  small  figures  on  a 
gold  ground. 

Diirer^s  Family  Relation  records   that,   '*Mj 
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dear  mother-in-law  took  ill  on  Sunday,  Aug.  18, 
1521 ;  and  on  Sept  29,  at  nine  of  the  night,  she 
died  piously.  And  in  1523,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Presentation,  early  in  the  morning,  died  my 
father-in-law,  Hans  Frey.  He  had  been  ill  for 
six  years,  and  had  his  share  of  troubles  in  his 
time."  They  were  buried  in  St.  John's  Cemetery, 
in  the  same  lot  where  the  remains  of  their  illus^ 
trious  son-in-law  were  afterwards  laid. 

It  is  said  that  DQrer  largely  occupied  himself 
with  glass-painting,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career ;  and  he  probably  designed  much  for  the 
workers  in  stained  glass  then  in  Upper  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries.  Lacroix  says  that  he 
produced  twenty  windows  for  the  Temple  Church 
at  Paris  j  and  Holt  attributes  to  him  the  church- 
windows  at  Fairford,  near  Cirencester. 

As  an  architect  Albert  executed  but  few  works, 
and  only  a  slight  record  remains  \>^  our  day.  He 
made  two  plans  for  the  Archduchess  Margaret, 
and  another  for  the  house  of  her  physician. 
Heideloff  has  proved  that  the  gallery  of  the  Ges- 
sert  house  at  Nuremberg  was  built  by  DQrer,  in 
a  strange  combination  of  geometric  and  Renais- 
sance forms. 
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Pirkheimer's  portrait  was  engraved  in  1524, 
showing  a  gross  and  heavy  face,  obese  to  the  last 
degree,  and  verifying  in  its  physiognomy  the 
probability  that  the  playful  innuendoes  in  Diirer's 
Venetian  letters  were  well  grounded.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  such  a  spirit,  learned  in  all  the 
sciences  of  the  age,  and  in  close  communion  with 
Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
could  have  worn  such  a  drooping  mask  of  flesh. 
In  the  same  year,  Diirer  published  an  engraved 
portrait  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  supporter  of  Luther  and  the  political  leader 
of  the  Reformation.  The  head  is  admirably  drawn 
and  full  of  character,  with  firmness  plainly  indi- 
cated by  strongly  compressed  lips. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Council  of  Nurem- 
berg was  written  in  the  year  1524 :  — 

"  Provident,  Honorable,  Wise,  and  Most  Favor- 
able Lords,  —  By  my  works  and  with  the  help 
of  God,  I  have  acquired  1,000  florins  of  the 
Rhine,  and  I  would  now  willingly  lay  them  by 
for  my  support.  Although  I  know  that  it  is  not 
the  custom  with  your  Wisdoms  to  pay  high  inter- 
est, and  that  you  have  refused  to  give  one  florin 
in  twenty ;  yet  I  am  moved  by  my  necessity,  by 
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the  particularly  favorable  regard  which  your  Wis- 
doms have  ever  shown  towards  me,  and  also  by 
the  following  causes,  to  beg  this  thing  of  your 
Honors.  Your  Wisdoms  know  that  I  have  always 
been  obedient,  willing,  and  diligent  in  all  things 
done  for  your  Wisdoms,  and  for  the  common 
State,  and  for  other  persons  of  the  Rath,  and 
that  the  State  has  always  had  my  help,  art,  and 
work,  whenever  they  were  needed,  and  that  with- 
out payment  rather  than  for  money;  for  I  can 
write  with  truth,  that,  during  the  thirty  years  that 
I  have  had  a  house  in  this  town,  I  have  not  had 
500  guldens'  worth  of  work  from  it,  and  what  I 
have  had  has  been  poor  and  mean,  and  I  have 
not  gained  the  fifth  part  for  it  that  it  was  worth ; 
but  all  that  I  have  earned,  which  God  knows  has 
only  been  by  hard  toil,  has  been  from  princes, 
lords,  and  other  foreign  persons.  Also  I  have 
expended  all  my  earnings  from  foreigners  in  this 
town.  Also  your  Honors  doubtiess  know  that, 
on  account  of  the  many  works  I  had  done  for 
him,  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian,  of  praisewor- 
thy memory,  out  of  his  own  imperial  liberality 
granted  me  an  exemption  from  the  rates  and 
taxes  of  this  town,  which^  however^  I  voluntarily 
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gave  up,  when  I  was  spoken  to  about  it  by  the 
Elders  of  the  Rath,  in  order  to  show  honor  to  my 
Lords,  and  to  maintain  their  favor  and  uphold 
their  customs  and  justice. 

"Nineteen  years  ago  the  Doge  of  Venice 
wrote  to  me,  offering  me  200  ducats  a  year  if 
I  would  live  in  that  city.  More  lately  the  Rath 
of  Antwerp,  while  I  remained  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, also  made  me  an  offer,  300  florins  of 
Philippe  a  year,  and  a  fair  mansion  to  live  in. 
In  both  places  all  that  I  did  for  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  paid  over  and  above  the 
pension.  All  of  which,  out  of  my  love  for  my 
honorable  and  wise  Lords,  for  this  town,  and  for 
my  Fatherland,  I  refused,  and  chose  rather  to  live 
simply>  near  your  Wisdoms,  than  to  be  rich  and 
great  in  any  other  place.  It  is  therefore  my  duti- 
ful request  to  your  Lordships,  that  you  will  take 
all  these  things  into  your  favorable  consideration^ 
and  accept  these  thousand  florins  (which  I  could 
easily  lay  out  with  other  worthy  people  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  but  which  I  would  ratilxer  know 
were  in  the  hands  of  your  Wisdoms),  and  grant 
me  a  yearly  interest  upon  them  of  fifty  florins,  so 
that  I  and  my  wife,  who  are  daily  growing  old. 
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weak,  and  incapable,  may  have  a  moderate  pro- 
vision against  want.  And  I  will  ever  do  my  ut- 
most to  deserve  your  noble  Wisdoms'  favor  and 
approbation,  as  heretofore." 

This  touching  letter  shows  the  poverty  of 
Diirer's  savings,  and  his  sad  feeling  that  he  had 
lived  as  a  prophet  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try. It  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  brought 
him  five  per  cent  on  his  little  capital,  though 
after  his  death  the  Council  hastened  to  reduce  it 
to  four  per  cent 

Dtirer's  wide  study  and  remarkable  versatility, 
rivalling  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  found  further 
expression  in  literary  work,  Camerarius  states 
that  he  wrote  a  hundred  and  fifty  different  trea- 
tises, showing  a  marked  proficiency  in  several  of 
the  sciences.  His  first  work  was  entitled  "  In- 
struction in  the  Art  of  Mensuration,"  &c.,  and 
was  published  in  1525  for  the  use  of  young  paint- 
ers. It  is  composed  of  four  books,  treating  of 
the  practical  use  of  geometrical  instruments,  and 
the  drawing  of  volutes,  Roman  letters,  and  wind- 
ing stairs ;  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  wood- 
cuts. The  fourth  book  elucidates  the  idea  of 
perspective)  and  contains  pictures  of  an  instiu- 
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ment  devised  by  die  audior,  "which  will  be  ftund 
particularly  useful  to  persons  who  are  not  sure  oi 
drawing  correctly."  This  was  not  tiie  only  in- 
vention of  Dttrer's  j  for  there  still  exists  a  small 
model  of  a  gun-carriage  in  wood  and  iron,  wade 
by  him,  and  exhibiting  certain  Improvements 
which  he  had  designed  and  advocated.  "The 
Art  of  Mensuration  "  was  a  successful  book,  and 
passed  through  one  Latin  and  three  German  edi- 
tions. 

The  finest  of  Dflrer's  works  in  portraiture  was 
executed  in  1526,  and  represents  the  grand  old 
Jerome  Holzschuher,  one  of  the  chief  rulers  of 
the  city,  with  all  the  strength  and  keenness  of 
his  heroic  nature  lighting  up  the  canvas.  Enor- 
mous sums  have  been  offered  for  this  work ;  but 
it  is  still  faithfully  preserved  in  Nuremberg,  and 
TLiuins  its  original  rich  and  vivid  coloring. 
Another  fine  portrait,  "like  an  antique  bust," 
now  in  the  Vienna  Belvedere,  shows  Johann 
KIcuberger,  the  generous  and  charitable  man  who 
w.ts  known  abroad  as  "the  good  German." 
Still  another  portrait  of  this  year  was  that  of 
the  Burgomaster  Jacob  Mflffel,  a  well-modelled 
and  carefully  executed  likeness  of  one  of  the 
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master's  best  friends.  Two  very  famous  engrav- 
ings of  this  date  portray  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
and  Philip  Melanchthon.  Erasmus  is  represented 
as  a  venerable  scholar,  sitting  at  a  desk,  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand  and  a  soft  cap  on  his  head  ;  and 
the  engraving  is  remarkable  for  its  admirable 
execution  and  strong  character.  Still,  the  old 
philosopher  was  not  pleased  with  it,  and  sent  to 
Sir  Thomas  More  his  portrait  by  Holbein,  which, 
he  said,  "  is  much  more  like  me  than  the  one  by 
the  famous  Albert  Dttrer,"  When  Erasmus  first 
saw  the  picture  he  said,  "  Oh !  if  I  still  resemble 
that  Erasmus,  I  may  look  out  for  getting  mar- 
ried," as  if  it  gave  him  too  young  an  appearance. 
In  1526  the  wise  and  noble- hearted  Melanch- 
thon came  to  Nuremberg  to  establish  a  Protec- 
tant Latin  school,  and  formed  a  close  inti 
macy  with  the  master,  whose  tender  and  drearor 
spirit  was  so  like  his  own.  During  their  con- 
stant intercourse,  the  artist  became  strengthened 
and  comforted  in  the  mild  and  pure  doctrines 
of  the  true  reformation,  and  was  quietly  yet 
strongly  influenced  to  abandon  even  the  forms 
of  Catholicism  which  still  remained,  Diircr  pub- 
lished a  fine  engraving  of  this  friend  of  his  last 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

«*  The  Four  Apostles."  —  Diirer's  Later  Literary  Worki.  —  Font 
Books  of  Proportion.  —  Last  Sickness  and  Death.  —  Agnes 
Diirer.  —  Diirer  described  by  a  Friend. 

ScHLEGEL  says  that  "Albert  Ddrer  may  be 
called  the  Shakespeare  of  Painting;"  and  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  he  filled  out  the  narrow  capa- 
bilities of  early  German  art  with  a  full  measure 
of  deep  and  earnest  thought  and  powerful  origi- 
nality. The  equal  homage  which  was  offered  to 
him  at  Venice  and  Antwerp,  the  two  art-antipo- 
des, shows  how  highly  he  was  regarded  in  his  own 
day.  His  earlier  works  were  executed  in  the 
crude  and  angul*ar  methods  of  Wohlgemuth  and 
his  contemporaries ;  and  ftiost  of  the  pictures  now 
attributed  to  him,  often  incorrectly,  are  of  this 
character.  But  in  his  later  works  he  swung  clear 
of  these  trammelling  archaisms,  and  produced 
brilliant  and  memorable  compositions. 

"The   Four    Apostles,"   now   in   the    Munich 
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Pinakothek,  were  DQrer's  last  and  noblest  works, 
and  fairly  justify  Pirkheimer's  assurance,  that  if 
he  had  lived  longer  the  master  would  have  done 
**  many  more  wonderful,  strange,  and  artistic 
things."  They  are  full  of  grand  thought  and 
clear  insight,  free  from  exaggeration  or  conven- 
tionalism, perfect  in  execution  and  harmonious 
simplicity,  and  so  distinct  in  individuality  that  it 
has  been  generally  believed  that  the  Four 
Temperaments  are  here  impersonated.  On  one 
panel  are  Sts.  John  and  Peter,  in  life-size,  the 
former  deeply  meditating,  with  the  Scriptures  in 
his  hand,  and  the  latter  bending  forward  and 
earnestly  reading  the  Holy  Book.  The  other 
panel  shows  the  stately  St.  Paul,  robed  in  white, 
standing  before  the  ardent  and  impassioned  St. 
Mark.  Kugler  calls  these  panels  "  the  first  com- 
plete work  of  art  produced  by  Protestantism ; " 
and  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  paintings  pre- 
figured the  return  of  a  pure  and  incorrupt  faith. 

Late  in  1526,  Durer  sent  these  pictures  to  the 
Rath  of  Nuremberg,  with  the  following  letter: 
"  Provident,  Honorable,  Wise,  Dear  Lords,  —  I 
have  been  for  some  time  past  minded  to  present 
your  Wisdom.s  with  something  of  my  unworthy 
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painting  as  a  remembrance;  but  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  this  up  on  account  of  the  defects 
of  my  poor  work,  for  I  knew  that  I  should  not 
have  been  well  able  to  maintain  the  same  before 
your  Wisdoms.  During  this  past  time,  however, 
I  have  painted  a  picture,  and  bestowed  more 
diligence  upon  it  than  upon  any  other  painting ; 
therefore  I  esteem  no  one  worthier  than  your 
Wisdoms  to  keep  it  as  a  remembrance  ;  on  which 
account  I  present  the  same  to  you  herewith, 
begging  you  with  humble  diligence  to  accept  my 
little  present  graciously  and  favorably,  and  to  be 
and  remain  my  favorable  and  dear  Lords,  as  I 
have  always  hitherto  found  you.  This,  with  the 
utmost  humility,  I  will  sedulously  endeavor  to 
merit  from  your  Wisdoms." 

The  Rath  eagerly  accepted  this  noble  gift,  and 
hung  the  two  panels  in  the  Rath-haus,  sending 
also  a  handsome  present  of  money  to  Diirer  and 
his  wife.  A  century  afterwards  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  saw  and  coveted  the  pictures,  and  usea 
bribery  and  threats  alike  to  secure  them.  In 
1627  he  accomplished  his  purpose;  and  the  Rath, 
fearful  of  his  wrath  and  dreading  his  power,  sent 
the  panels  to  Munich. 
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The  woodcut  portrait  of  DQrer,  dated  1527, 
shows  the  worn  face  of  a  man  of  fifty-six  years, 
whose  life  h.;s  been  stormy  and  sometimes  un- 
happy. It  is  much  less  beautiful  than  the  earlier 
pictures,  for  his  long  flowing  hair  and  beard  have 
both  been  cut  short,  perhaps  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, or  in  deference  to  the  new  puritan  ideas. 
The  face  is  delicate  and  melancholy,  and  seems 
to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  approaching  death, 
which  is  to  be  met  with  a  calm  and  simple  faith. 

His  second  book,  entitled  "Some  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Fortification  of  Cities,  Castles,  and 
Towns,"  appeared  in  1527,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  adorned  with  several  wood- 
cuts. In  this  the  artist  showed  the  same  famil- 
iarity with  the  principles  of  defensive  works  as 
his  great  contemporaries  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michael  Angclo  had  done.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  proper  sheltering  of  heavy  artillery 
from  hostile  shot;  and  the  plans  of  the  towers 
and  bastions  about  Nuremberg,  which  were  built 
after  Diirer's  death,  were  suggested  in  this  work. 
A  large  contemporary  woodcut  by  the  master 
shows  the  siege  of  a  city,  with  cannon  plaving 
from  the  bastions,  and  the  garrison  making  a 
^  the  enemy. 
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The  celebrated  "Four  Books  of  Human  Pro- 
portion "  was  Ddrer's  greatest  literary  work,  and 
was  completed  about  this  time,  having  been 
begun  in  1523.  Its  preparation  was  suggested  by 
Pirkheimer,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  who 
published  it  after  the  author's  death,  with  a  long 
Latin  elegy  on  him.  Great  labor  was  bestowed 
on  this  work,  and  many  of  the  original  sketches 
and  notes  are  still  preserved.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond books  show  the  correct  proportions  of  the 
human  body  and  its  members,  according  to  scale, 
dividing  the  body  into  seven  parts,  each  of  which 
has  the  same  measurement  as  the  head,  and 
then  considering  it  in  eighths.  The  proportions 
of  children  are  also  treated  of ;  and  the  dogma  is 
formulated,  that  the  woman  should  be  one-eigh- 
teenth shorter  than  the  man.  The  third  book  is 
devoted  to  transposing  or  changing  these  propor- 
tions, and  contains  examples  of  distorted  and 
unsymmetrical  figures ;  and  the  fourth  book 
treats  of  foreshortening,  and  shows  the  human 
body  in  motion.  In  his  preface  he  says :  "  Let 
no  one  think  that  I  am  presumptuous  enough  to 
imagine  that  I  have  written  a  wonderful  book,  or 
seek  to  raise  myself  above  others.     This  be  far 
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from  me  I  for  I  know  well  that  but  small  and 
mediocre  understanding  and  art  can  be  found  in 
the  following  work." 

The  high  appreciation  in  which  this  book  was 
held  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  passed  through 
several  German  editions,  besides  three  Latin,  two 
Italian,  two  French;  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Eng- 
lish editions.  Most  of  the  original  MS.  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  DQrer's  other  works  were  treatises  on 
Civic  Architecture,  Music,  the  Art  of  Fencing, 
Landscape-Painting,  Colors,  Painting,  and  the 
Proportions  of  the  Horse. 

But  the  year  1527  was  nearly  barren  of  new 
art-works;  for  the  master's  hand  was  losing  its 
power,  and  his  busy  brain  had  grown  weary.  His 
constitution  was  slowly  yielding  before  the  fatal 
advances  of  a  wasting  disease,  possibly  the  low 
fever  which  he  had  contracted  in  Zealand,  or  it 
may  have  been  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  In 
the  latter  days  he  made  a  memorandum :  "  Re- 
garding the  belongings  I  have  amassed  by  my 
own  handiwork,  I  have  not  had  a  great  chance 
to  become  rich,  and  have  had  plenty  of  losses ; 
having  lent  without  being  repaid,  and  my  work> 
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people  have  not  reckoned  with  mej  also  my 
agent  at  Rome  died,  after  using  up  my  property. 
Half  of  this  loss  was  thirteen  years  ago,  and  I 
have  blamed  myself  for  losses  contracted  at 
Venice.  Still  we  have  good  house-furnishing, 
clothing,  costly  things  as  earthenware  [maiolica], 
professional  fittings-up,  bed-furnishings,  chests, 
and  cabinets;  and  my  stock  of  colors  is  worth 
100  guldens." 

The  last  design  of  the  master  was  a  drawing 
on  gray  paper,  showing  Christ  on  the  Cross. 
When  this  was  all  completed  except  the  face  of 
the  Divine  sufferer,  the  artist  was  summoned  by 
Death,  and  ascended  to  behold  in  glory  the  fea- 
tures which  he  had  so  often  portrayed  under  the 
thorns. 

A  violent- attack  of  his  chronic  disease  pros- 
trated him  so  far  that  he  was  unable  'to  rally; 
and  after  a  brief  illness  he  passed  gently  away,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1528.  It  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  Raphael  died,  eight  years 
before.  His  friends  were  startled  and  grief- 
stricken  at  his  sudden  death,  which  came  so  unex- 
pectedly that  even  Pirkheimer  was  absent  from 
the  city.    It  was  long  supposed  that  he  died  of 
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the  plague,  on  the  evidence  of  a  portrait-drawing 
of  himself,  showing  him  pointing  to  a  discolored 
plague-spot  on  his  side,  and  inscribed,  "  Where 
my  fingers  point,  there  I  suffer."  It  was  said 
that  this  sketch  was  for  the  information  of  his 
doctor,  who  dared  not  visit  the  pestilence-stricken 
sick<hamber.  But  this  hypothesis  is  no  longer 
considered  tenable. 

The  remains  of  the  master  were  buried  in  the 
lot  of  his  father-in-law,  Hans  Frey,  at  the  Ceme- 
tery of  St.  John,  beyond  the  walls ;  and  his 
monument  bore    Firkheimer^s    simple    epitaph: 

**  Mk.  At.  DU.  QUICQUIP  ALBERT!  I>UREIU  MOR- 
TALK  FUIT,  SVB  HoC   CONDmXR  TUMULO.      EmI- 

QRAviT  Yin  Ipus  Afrilis>  MDXXVUL  A.D- 

On  Easter  Sunday,  iS^S,  the  third  ceutenary  of 
his  death,  a  great  procession  of  artists  and 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  Germany  moved  in 
solemn  state  from  Nuremberg  to  the  girave  of 
PQr^,  where  they  sang  hymns. 
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In  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where  across  broad  meadow* 

lands 
Rise    the    blue    Franconian   mountains,  Nuremberg  the 

ancient  stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art 

and  song, 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like  the  rooks  that 

round  them  throng. 

Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  emperors  rough 

and  bold 
Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time-defying,  centuries 

old; 

And  thy  brave    and    thrifty  burghers  boasted,  in  their 

uncouth  rhyme, 
That  their  great  imperial  city  stretched  its  hand  through 

every  clime. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  castle,  bound  with  many  an  iron 

band, 
Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted  by  Queen  Cunigunde*s 

hand ; 

On  the  square  the  oriel  window,  where  in  old  heroic  days 
Sat  the  poet  Melchior  singing  Kaiser  Maximilian's  praise. 

Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the  wondrous  world  of 

Art, 
Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture  standing  in  the 

conunon  mart ; 
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And  above  cathedral  doorwa3rs,  saints  and  bishops  carved  in 

stone, 
By  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps  enshrined  his  holy 

dust, 
And  in  bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles  guard  from  age  to  age 

their  trust : 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands  a  pix  of  sculpture 

rare. 
Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  rising  through  the  painted 

air. 

Here,  when  Art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple,  reverent 

heart, 
lived  and  labored  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  Evangelist  of  Art ; 

Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still  with  busy  hand. 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Better  Land. 

EmigraivU  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  where  he 

lies: 
Dead  he  is  not,  but  departed,  fpr  the  artist  never  dies. 

Longfellow. 


PIRKHEIMER'S  GRIEF.  ^^l 

Pirkheimer  wrote  to  Ulrich,  "  Although  I  have 
been  often  tried  by  the  death  of  those  who  were 
dear  to  me,  I  think  I  have  never  until  now  expe- 
rienced such  sorrow  as  the  loss  of  our  dearest 
and  best  Dtirer  has  caused  me.  And  truly  not 
without  cause;  for,  of  all  men  who  were  not 
bound  to  me  by  ties  of  blood,  I  loved  and 
esteemed  him  the  most,  on  account  of  his  count- 
less merits  and  rare  integrity.  As  I  know,  mj 
dear  Ulrich,  that  you  share  my  sorrow,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  allow  it  free  course  in  your  presence, 
so  that  we  may  consecrate  together  a  just  tribute 
of  tears  to  our  dear  friend.  He  has  gone  from 
us,  our  Albert !  Let  us  weep,  my  dear  Ulrich, 
over  the  inexorable  fate,  the  miserable  lot  of 
man,  and  the  unfeeling  cruelty  of  death.  A  noble 
man  is  snatched  away,  whilst  so  many  others, 
worthless  and  incapable  men,  enjoy  unclouded 
happiness,  and  have  their  years  prolonged  beyond 
the  ordinary  term  of  man's  life." 

Pirkheimer  died  two  years  after  Diirer's  death, 
and  was  buried  near  him.  During  his  last  days, 
and  therefore  so  long  after  his  friend's  decease 
that  the  first  violence  of  his  emotions  had  fully 
subsided,  and  his  mind   had  become   calm,  he 
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wrote  to  Herr  Tschertte  of  Vienna,  and  gave 
the  following  arraignment  of  the  widow  Dtirer: 
"Truly  I  lost  in  Albert  the  best  friend  I  ever 
had  in  the  world,  and  nothing  grieves  me  so 
much  as  to  think  that  he  died  such  an  unhappy 
death;  for  after  the  providence  of  God  I  can 
ascribe  it  to  no  one  but  his  wife,  who  so  gnawed 
at  his  heart,  and  worried  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  departed  from  this  world  sooner  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  done.  He  was  dried  up 
lik^  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  never  dared  to  be 
in  good  spirits,  or  to  go  out  into  society.  For 
this  bad  woman  was  always  anxious,  although 
really  she  had  no  cause  to  be ;  and  she  urged 
him  on  day  and  night,  and  forced  him  to  hard 
work  only  for  this,  —  that  he  might  earn  money, 
and  leave  it  to  her  when  he  died.  For  she  always 
feared  ruin,  as  she  does  still,  notwithstanding 
that  Albert  has  left  her  property  worth  about  six 
thousand  gulden.  But  nothing  ever  satisfied  her; 
and  in  short  she  alone  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
I  have  often  myself  expostulated  with  her  about 
her  suspicious,  blameworthy  conduct,  and  have 
warned  her,  and  told  her  beforehand  what  the 
end  of  it  would  be ;  but  I  have  never  met  witli 
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any  thing  but  ingratitude.  For  whoever  was  a 
friend  of  her  husband's,  and  wished  him  well,  to 
him  she  was  an  enemy ;  which  troubled  Albert 
to  the  highest  degree,  and  brought  him  at  last  to 
his  grave.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  his  death  : 
she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me,  although  I 
have  been  helpful  to  her  in  many  things ;  but  one 
cannot  trust  her.  She  is  always  suspicious  of 
anybody  who  contradicts  her,  or  does  not  take 
her  part  in  all  things,  and  is  immediately  an 
enemy.  Therefore  I  would  much  rather  she 
should  keep  away  from  me.  She  and  her  sister 
are  not  loose  characters,  but,  as  I  do  not  doubt, 
honorable,  pious,  and  very  God-fearing  women  ; 
but  one  would  rather  have  to  do  with  a  light 
woman  who  behaved  in  a  friendly  manner,  than 
with  such  a  nagging,  suspicious,  scolding,  pious 
woman,  with  whom  a  man  can  have  no  peace  day 
or  night.  We  must,  however,  leave  the  matter 
to  God,  who  will  be  gracious  and  merciful  to  our 
good  Albert,  for  he  lived  a  pious  and  upright 
man,  and  died  in  a  very  Christian  and  blessed 
manner ;  therefore  we  need  not  fear  his  salva- 
tion. God  grant  us  grace,  that  we  may  happily 
follow  him  when  our  time  comes  1 " 
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It  is  said  that  Raphael,  after  studying  Diirer  s 
engravings,  exclaimed,  "  Of  a  truth  this  man 
would  have  surpassed  us  all  if  he  had  had  the 
masterpieces  of  art  constantly  before  his  eyes 
as  we  have."  Even  so  at  the  present  day  is  it 
seen,  that  if  Dtirer  had  studied  classic  art,  and 
imbibed  its  principles,  he  might  have  added  a 
rare  beauty  to  the  weird  ugliness  and  solemnity 
of  his  designs,  and  substituted  the  sweet  Graces 
for  the  grim  Walkyrie.  Yet  in  that  case  the 
world  would  have  lost  the  fascinations  of  the  sad 
and  profound  Nuremberg  pictures,  with  their 
terrific  realism  and  fantastic  richness. 

Italy  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  the  ideas  of 
the  transalpine  artist;  and  even  Raphael  took 
the  design  of  his  famous  picture  of  "The  En- 
tombment "  {Lo  Spasimd)  from  Dlirer's  picture  in 
"The  Great  Passion."  Titian  borrowed  from 
his  "  Life  of  the  Virgin  "  the  figure  of  an  old 
woman,  whi«h  he  introduced  in  his  "Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple."  The  Florentine  Pontormo 
copied  a  whole  landscape  from  one  of  Diirer*s 
paintings ;  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  received  many 
direct  suggestions  from  his  works. 

"  It  is  very  surprising  in  regard  to  that  man, 
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that  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  age  he  was  the  firsi 
of  the  Germans  who  not  only  arrived  at  an  exac* 
imitation  of  nature,  but  has  likewise  left  no  sec 
ond ;  being  so  absolute  a  master  of  it  in  all  its 
parts,  —  in  etching,  engraving,  statuary,  architec- 
ture, optics,  symmetry,  and  the  rest,  —  that  he 
had  no  equal  except  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
his  contemporary  and  rival ;  and  he  left  behind 
him  such  works  as  were  too  much  for  the  life  of 
one  man."  —  John  Andreas. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Latin  translation  of  "  The 
Four  Books  of  Human  Proportion,"  the  Rector 
Camerarius  says :  "  Nature  gave  our  Albert  a 
form  remarkable  for  proportion  and  height,  and 
well  suited  to  the  beautiful  spirit  which  it  held 
therein ;  so  that  in  his  case  she  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  harmony  which  Hippocrates  loves  to 
dwell  upon,  whereby  she  assigns  a  grotesque 
body  to  the  grotesquely-spirited  ape,  while  she 
enshrines  the  noble  soul  in  a  befitting  temple. 
He  had  a  graceful  hand,  brilliant  eyes,  a  nose 
well-formed,  such  as  the  Greeks  call  Tnpaycovnvj 
the  neck  a  little  long,  chest  full,  stomach  flat, 
hips  well-knit,  and  legs  straight.  As  to  his  fin- 
gers, you  would  have  said  that  you    never  saw 
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any  thing  more  graceful.  Such,  moreover,  was 
the  charm  of  his  language,  that  listeners  were 
alv/ays  sorry  when  he  had  finished  speaking. 

"He  did  not  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
literature,  though  he  was  in  a  great  measure 
master  of  what  it  conveys,  especially  of  natural 
science  and  mathematics.  He  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principal  facts  of  these  sciences,  and 
could  apply  them  as  well  as  set  them  forth  in 
words :  witness  his  treatises  on  geometry,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  desired  that  I  can 
find,  at  least  so  far  as  he  has  undertaken  to  treat 
the  subject.  ...  But  Nature  had  especially 
designed  him  for  painting,  which  study  he  em- 
braced with  all  his  might,  and  was  never  tired  of 
considering  the  works  and  methods  of  celebrated 
painters,  and  learning  from  them  all  that  com- 
mended itself  to  him.  ...  If  he  had  a  fault  it 
was  this :  that  he  worked  with  too  untiring  indus- 
try, and  practised  a  degree  of  severity  towards 
himself  that  he  often  carried  beyond  bounds." 


A  LIST  OF 
ALBERT  DURER'S  CHIEF  PAINTINGS 

NOW  IN  EXISTENCE,  WITH  THE  DATES  OF  THEIR  EXECO>> 
TION,  AND  THEIR  PRESENT  LOCATIONS. 


%*  Tk4  iMterrogaiion-mark  is  annexed  to  the  titles  of  certain 
^tHtings  which  two  or  more  critics  regard  as  of  doubtful  authenticitj. 


GERMANY. 

Nuremberg.  —  Germanic  Museum^  —  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian; Burgomaster  Holzschuher,  1526.  St,  Maurice  Gal' 
lery^  —  Piet^ ;  Ecce  Homo.  Rath-Haus^  —  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  (?) ;  Charlemagne  (?). 

Munich  Pinakothek, — Baumgartner  Altar-piece,  1513; 
Suicide  of  Lucretia,  151 8;  Albert  Diirer,  1500;  Oswald 
Krell,  1499;  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  1516;  Albert  Diirer  the 
Elder,  1497 ;  the  Nativity;  Sts.  Paul  and  Mark,  1526;  Sts. 
Peter  and  John,  1526 ;  a  Knight  in  Armor  (?) ;  Sts.  Joachim 
and  Joseph,  1523;  St.  Simeon  and  Bishop  Lazarus,  1523; 
Death  of  the  Virgin;  a  Young  Man,  1500 ;  Pieti  (?) ;  Mater 
Dolorosa. 

Dresden  Museum,  —  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross;  the 

M7 
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Crucifixion;  a  Hare;  Lucas  van  Leyden;  Madonna  and 
Saints  (?).  Cologne.  —  Museum^  —  Drummer  and  Piper ; 
Madonna  (?).  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  im  Capitol^  —  Death 
of  the  Virgin.  Frankfort.  —  Municipal  Gallery^  —  Two 
portraits.  Stadel  Institute^  —  Catherine  Fiirleger;  Albert 
Diirer  the  Elder.  Cassel.  —  Friedrich  Museum^  —  The 
Passion.  BelUmie^  —  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  Pommers- 
FELDEN,  —  Jacob  Muffel.  Lustschena  (Baron  Speck),  — 
A  Young  Lady.  Aschaffenburg,  —  Albert  Diirer. 
Augsburg,  —  Two  Masques.  Several  others  in  the  Castle 
of  Stolzenfels. 

AUSTRIA. 

Vienna.  —  Belvedere^  —  Emperor  Maximilian,  1 519 ; 
Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Christians,  1508 ;  Madon- 
na, 1506;  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  1504;  Madonna,  1503; 
Adoration  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  1511;  Madonna;  Young 
Man,  1507;  Johann  Kleeberger,  1526;  and  others  not 
definitely  authenticated.  The  Albertina^  —  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, Green  Passion,  and  160  drawings.  Czemin  Palace^ 
—  Portrait.  The  old  Ambraser,  Lichtenstein,  and  Von 
Lamberg  collections  included  four  portraits  and  two  reli- 
gious pictures.  St.  Wolfgangs  Churchy  Upper  Austria,  — 
Death  of  the  Virgin.  Pesth,  —  Christ  on  the  Cross. 
Prague. — Strahow  Abbey,  —  The  Feast  of  Rose  Garlands. 

NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

St.  Petersburg.  —  Hermitage  Palace,  —  Christ  Led  to 

Calvary  ;  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

Hague  Museum,  —  Two  portraits.     Belceil  (Prince  de 
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Ligne),  — Two  pictures.  Basle  Museum  (Switzerland),— 
Two  pictures.  Ccire  Cathedral^  —  Christ  Bearing  the 
Cross. 

ITALY. 

Florence.  —  ^jer»  CW/^^,— Adoration  of  the  Magi 
1504;  Madonna,  1526;  Diirer's  Father,  1490;  Apostle 
Philip,  1516;  St.  James  the  Great,  1516;  Albert  Diirer, 
1498 ;  Ecce  Homo  (?) ;  Nativity  (?) ;  Pieta  (?).  PitH  Palace^ 
^~  Adam  and  Eve  (replica). 

Rome.  —  Barberini  Palace^  —  Christ  among  the  Doo 
tors,  1506.  Borghese  Palace^  —  Louis  VI.  of  Bavaria ;  Pirk- 
heimer,  1505;  and  five  pictures  of  'dubious  authenticity. 
Corsini  Palace^  —  A  Hare;  Cardinal  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg. Doria  Palace^  —  St  Eustace  (?) ;  Ecce  Homo  (?). 
SciarrorColonna  Palace,  —  Death  of  the  Virgin. 

Milan.  —  Casa  Trivulzi,  —  Ecce  Homo,  1514.  Am- 
brosiana^  —  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  151a  Bergamo 
Academy^  —  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross.  Brescia  Gallery ^  — 
Drawings.  Venice.  —  Manfrini  Palctce,  —  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds ;  Holy  Family.  Naples.  —  SantangelOy  — 
Garland-Bearer,  1508.  Museum,  —  Nativity,  1512.  VilUt^ 
franca  Palace,  —  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid.  —  Museum,  —  Albert  Dilrer,  1498 ;  Diirer's 
Father ;  Adam  and  Eve.  Marquis  of  Salamanca,  —  Altar- 
piece,  a  Passion  scene. 

FRANCE. 

Besanfon  Museum,  —  Christ  on  the  Cross.  Lyons, -^ 
Madonna  and  Child  Giving  Roses  to  Maximilian  (?) 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 
National  Gallery ^ '^  K  Senator,  1514.  Stafford  House^ 
Death  of  the  Virgin.  HamptonrCourt  Palace^  —  Young 
Man,  1506;  Stfc  Jerome  (?).  Buckingham  Palace^  —  Virgin 
and  Child.  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell^  —  Crucifixion;  Christ's 
Farewell  to  Mary  (?  ?).  Thirlestaine  JIatise,  —  Maximilian. 
Kensington  Palace^  —  Young  Man.  New  Battle  House,  — 
Madonna  and  Angels.  Belvoir  Castle,  —  Portrait  Sion 
House,  —  Diirer's  Father.  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  London,  — 
Catherine  Fiirleger;  Virgin  and  Child.  FitzWilliam  Mu- 
seum, Cambridge,  —  Annunciation  (?).  Windsor  Castle, — 
Pirkheimer.  Bath  House,  —  Man  in  Armor.  Howard 
Castle,  —  Vulcan ;  Adam  and  Eve ;  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

*••  The  latest  of  the  lists  of  DUrer^s  paintings^  compiled  by  Mr,  W. 
B.  Scott  in  1870,  enumerates  the  following  collections^  long  since  di»» 
persedy  with  the  elates  when  they  were  catalogued:  ix  pictures  at  Aix, 
in  1822;  2  eit  Anspach,  1816;  5  at  Augsburg^  1822;  10  at  Bamberg, 
1821 ;  2  at  Banzj  1814 ;  4  at  Berlin^  1822 ;  3  at  Blankenierg^  1817 « 
3  at  Bologna,  1730 ;  3  at  Breslau^  1741 ;  6  at  Brussels,  181  z.  Meugf  of 
these  aiHHot  now  be  located,  the  coUectiont  having  been  brohen  t|^ 
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Bible  Subjects,  —  Cain  Killing  Abel ;  Samson  Slaying  the 
I  Jon ;  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  1511 ;  the  Last  Supper,  1523; 
the  Mount  of  Olives ;  Pilate  Showing  Christ  to  the  Jews ; 
the  Sudarium;  Elcce  Homo;  the  Crucifixion,  1510;  the 
Crucifixion,  1516;  Calvary;  the  Crucifixion;  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  with  Angels ;  the  Trinity,  1 51 1 ;  the  Holy  Family, 
151 1 ;  the  Holy  Family  with  a  Guitar,  151 1 ;  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, 1526;  the  Holy  Family  in  a  Chamber;  the  Virgin  with 
the  Swaddled  Child;  the  Virgin  Crowned  by  Angels,  1518  ; 
the  Holy  Family  with  Three  Rabbits. 

Saints. —  St.  Arnolf,  Bishop;  St.  Christopher,  151 1 ;  St 
Christopher  with  the  Birds ;  St.  Christopher,  1525 ;  St.  Coi- 
man  of  Scotland,  1513 ;  St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata; 
St.  George;  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory,  151 1 ;  St.  Jerome  in 
a  Chamber,  151 1 ;  St.  Jerome  in  the  Grotto,  1512  ;  the  Little 
St  Jerome;  the  Beheading  of  St  John  the  Baptist;  the 
Head  of  St.  John  brought  to  Herod,  1511 ;  St  Sebald ;  the 
Penitent ;  Elias  and  the  Raven ;  Sts.  John  and  Jerome ;  Sts, 
Nicholas,  Udalricus,  and  Erasmus ;  Sts.  Stephen,  Gregory 
and  Lawrence ;  the  Eight  Austrian  Saints ;  the  Martyrdom 
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of  Ten  Thousand  Christians;  the  Beheading  of  St  Cath- 
erine ;  St  Mary  Magdalen. 

Portraits,  —  The  Emperor  Maximilian,  1519;  the  Em- 
peror; Ulrich  Vambuhler,  1523 ;  Albert  Diirer,  1527. 

Heraldic  Subjects, — The  Beham  Arms ;  the  Diirer  Arms, 
1523;  the  Ebner-Furer  Arms,  15x6;  the  Kressen  Arms; 
the  Shield  of  Nuremberg;  the  Shield  with  three  Lions' 
Heads;  the  Shield  with  a  Wild  Man  and  two  Dogs;  the 
Scheuerl-Zuiglin  Arms ;  the  Stabius  Arms ;  the  Staiber 
Arms. 

Miscellaneims  Subjects.  —  The  Judgment  erf  Paris;  Her- 
cules; the  Rider;  the  Bath;  the  Embrace;  the  Learner, 
1 510;  Death  and  the  Soldier,  15 10;  the  Besieged  City, 
1527;  the  Rhinoceros,  1515;  the  Triumphal  Chariot  erf 
Maximilian,  1522 ;  the  Great  Column*  1 517 ;  a  Man  Sketch- 
ing; two  Men  Sketching  a  Lute;  a  Man  Sketching  a 
Woman;  a  Man  Sketching  an  Urn;  Hemispherium  Ans* 
trale;  Imagines  Coeli  Septentrionalis ;  Imagines  Coeli  Me- 
ridionalis;  the  Pirkheimer  Title^rder;  six  Ornamental 
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early  German  schools,  mostly  to  pupils  and  colleagues  of 
Diirer. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  are  devoted  to  a  narrative  of 
the  life,  character,  and  productions  of  the  great  Rem« 
brandt,  the  head  of  the  art  of  Holland,  and  one  of 
the  most  original  and  prolific  artists  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  chief  authority  in  this  study  is 
the  careful  and  accurate  C.  Vosmaer,  who  for  many 
years  past  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in 
collecting  every  incident  that  could  develop  the  story 
of  Rembrandt's  artistic  traits,  or  his  peculiarities  as  a 
man.  Vosmaer's  first  book,  treating  of  the  master's 
precursors  and  apprenticeship,  was  published  at  the 
Hague  in  1863 ;  and  his  second  volume,  describing 
Rembrandt's  life  and  works,  appeared  in  the  same 
city  in  1868.  He  wrote  con  amore^  and  exculpated  his 
subject  from  certain  of  the  false  charges  which  most 
art-authors  have  made  against  him.  In  several  cases 
Vosmaer  conclusively  proves  his  new  positions  by 
quoting  ancient  documents  and  municipal  registries, 
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and  renders  it  easy  for  the  American  writer  to  follow 
him  with  confidence. 

The  other  authorities  consulted  for  this  biography 
are  Smithes  "  Catalogue  Raisonnd  "  (vol.  vii.) ;  Taine^s 
"  Art  in  the  Netherlands  ; "  Fromentin's  "  Les  Maitres 
d' Autrefois  ;  "  Blanc's  "  Histoire  des  Peintres ; "  Co- 
querePs  "  Rembrandt  et  P Individualism  dans  TArt ; " 
Head  andKugler's"  Hand-book  of  Painting;"  Mid- 
dleton's  "  Notes  on  Rembrandt ; "  Blanc's  "  L'OEuvre 
Complet  de  Rembrandt "  (two  vols.) ;  and  the  more 
general  treatises  of  Liibke,  Waagen,  Baldinucci,  and 
Hamerton.  Among  other  works  studied  and  quoted 
from,  under  careful  reserve,  are  Fairholt's  "  Homes 
and  Haunts  of  Foreign  Artists,"  and  Descamp's  "  Vie 
des  Peintres"  (Marseilles,  1842;  vol.  i.). 

In  these  comparisons  the  author  has  found  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  reject  the  ideas  until  recently  preva- 
lent, that  Rembrandt  was  an  avaricious,  opinionated, 
and  uncultured  peasant.  These  false  beliefs,  founded 
on  the  statements  of  the  jealous  Houbraken,  are  now 
discredited  by  the  leading  British  and  Continental 
critics.  It  is  a  happy  task  to  add  our  testimony 
towards  the  vindication  of  the  proudest  and  loftiest 
name  in  the  art-history  of  the  Netherlands. 

M.  F.  SWEETSER. 
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The  New  Republic  —  The  Forerunners.  —  Rembrandt's  Birth- 
place. — His  Family.  —  His  Education.  —  Leyden.  —  Lastman. 
—  Dou.  —  Early  Works, 

At  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
national  existence  of  Holland  was  being  admitted 
as  a  new  fact,  on  the  map  of  Europe  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  heroic  sea- 
girt provinces  had  waged  a  desperate  war  for 
independence,  prolonged  through  many  decades, 
and  accompanied  by  extraordinary  cruelties  on 
the  part  of  the  armies  of  Spain.  At  last  it 
seemed  as  if  Providence  had  its  eyes  upon  this 
little  people,  favorably  examining  its  griefs  and 
pitying  its  anguish,  and  preparing  a  great  deliver- 
ance. The  nation  flourished  amid  its  desolating 
wars,   and  grew  stronger  under    attacks  which 
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threatened  annihilation.  It  succeeded  against 
the  oppressor  as  it  had  previously  against  a 
brumal  climate,  an  encroaching  sea,  and  the  dis- 
asters of  the  drowned  lands. 

Step  by  step  with  the  material  prosperity  and 
the  military  and  naval  prowess  of  Holland,  ad- 
vanced the  more  enduring  glories  of  free  and 
fearless  literature  and  art  The  revolt  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  not  only  against  Spain 
and  Rome,  but  also  against  the  repression  of 
thought  and  research  in  all  departments,  whereof 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  formed  but  a  part 
Within  a  few  years  the  enfranchised  and  illustri- 
ous school  of  Dutch  art  advanced  to  a  proud  posi- 
tion of  independence  and  power,  producing  doz- 
ens of  masters  whose  names  can  never  die.  Let 
us  see  how  fast  they  followed  each  other,  these 
giants  of  the  new  regime,  Wynants  was  bom  in 
1600  j  Cuyp  in  1605  ;  Rembrandt  in  1607  ;  Ter- 
burg  and  Brouwer  in  1608 ;  Adrian  van  Ostade, 
the  Boths,  and  Ferdinand  Bol,  in  1610;  Gerard 
Dou  and  Van  der  Heist  in  1613 ;  Metsu  in 
1615 ;  Van  der  Neer  at  about  the  same  time ; 
Wouverman  in  1620;  Weenix,  Everdingen,  and 
Pynaker  in  162 1  ;  Berghe/n  in  1624;  Paul  Potter 
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in  1625  ;  Jan  Steen  in  1626 ;  Ruysdael  and  Hob- 
bema  in  1630 ;  and  De  Hooch,  Adrian  Van  de 
Velde,  and  Van  der  Heyden  soon  after. 

The  monumental  architecture  of  Egypt  and 
the  beautiful  statuary  of  Greece  were  succeeded 
by  the  naive  mysticism  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and 
the  art  of  painting  arose  in  Flanders  with  the 
Van  Eycks,  and  advanced  in  Italy  under  Leo- 
nardo, and  in  the  North  under  DUrer  and  Hol- 
bein. The  Renaissance  lowered  the  art  of  Italy, 
Italianized  that  of  France,  and  threw  that  of 
Germany  into  confusion.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Dutch  school  of  painting,  never  quite 
subservient,  passed  onward  towards  the  modern 
ideas  of  secularized,  individual,  and  independent 
art,  free  from  the  control  of  the  Church  and  the 
Academy.  The  rise  of  the  Republic,  the  religious 
reformation,  the  era  of  maritime  discovery,  and 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  arts  of  engraving 
and  printing,  combined  to  aid  the  northern  paint- 
ers in  their  revolt  against  repression  in  tradition- 
al mannerisms.  Landscape  and  genre  painting 
became  popular  in  place  of  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, and  the  dry  manner  of  the  earlier  artists 
was  forsaken.     The    naturalistic    school    under 
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Lucas  van  Leyden  was  at  odds  with  the  conven- 
tionalists under  Scorel.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  group  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Dutch  artists  began  to  appear;  and  the 
general  level  of  culture  in  this  direction  rose 
rapidly,  while  the  contest  between  discipline  and 
individualism  went  on. 

Among  the  precursors  of  Rembrandt  we  find 
the  sincere,  serious,  and  rigid  Mierevelt ;  the 
brilliant  and  naturalistic  Honthorst,  called  by  the 
Italians  Gherardo  della  Nbtle,  rich  and  patrician, 
and  successful  alike  in  England,  Italy,  and  Hol- 
land ;  De  Grebber  of  Haarlem,  delighting  in  high- 
ly colored  historical  pictures;  Van  Schooten, 
who  echoed  the  prevalent  Italian  taste  in  his 
religious  pictures ;  Van  Ravesteyn,  famous  for  his 
admirable  portraits  and  corporation-groups;  De 
Keyser,  excelling  in  civic  portraits  ;  Jacob  Cuyp, 
full  of  intense  life  and  character,  and  leading  in 
the  new  study  and  appreciation  of  out-door  na- 
ture ;  with  E.  Van  de  Velde,  Roghman,  and  Van 
Goyen.  Leonard  Bramer  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  precursors,  and  anticipated  the  man- 
ner of  Rembrandt  most  nearly,  having  travelled 
widely  and  studied  in  Italy  and  France.     Uyten- 
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brouck  was  another  contemporary  nationalist  in 
art,  and  executed  many  delicate  and  highly  fin- 
ished landscapes  and  Scriptural  scenes. 

Elsheimer,  the  pensive  and  serious,  dwelling  in 
Rome,  though  of  German  origin,  founded  there  a 
new  manner  of  composition,  natural,  frank,  ex- 
pressive, and  picturesque,  and  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  aesthetic  sentiment  of  his 
time.  Among  his  many  pupils  were  Lastman, 
Pinas,  Teniers,  Goudt,  and  De  Hagelstein  j  and 
in  his  works  we  may  see  many  intimations  of  the 
coming  manner  of  Rembrandt. 

Franz  Hals  was  the  most  brilliant  and  masterly 
of  the  predecessors  of  Rembrandt,  though  he 
was  assailed  by  the  denunciations  of  Houbraken, 
who  was  as  inaccurate  as  Vasari,  his  Italian  pro- 
totype, and  far  more  harsh.  Hals  was  of  a 
patrician  and  artistic  family  of  Mechlin,  and 
dwelt  at  Haarlem  nearly  all  his  lifetime.  He 
studied  with  Van  Mander^  and  afterwards  taught 
the  two  famous  Adrians,  Ostade  and  Brouwer. 
Without  diverting  the  current  of  his  free  and 
national  predilections  by  studying  in  Italy,  he 
developed  a  fresh  and  brilliant  art  of  his  own, 
full  of  harmony  and  dignity,  grandeur  and  unity. 
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As  Vosmaer  says,  "He  was  the  brilliant  intro- 
duction, Pallegro  vivace  con  brio,  of  the  majestic 
Rembrandt  symphony." 

"Rembrandt  van  Ryn,  the  son  of  Harmen 
Gerritszoon  of  the  Rhine  and  Neeltjen  Willems 
of  Suydtbrouck,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Leyden, 
July  15,  1606  [1607].  His  parents  having  sent 
him  to  school  to  have  him  taught  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  prepared  for  the  Leyden  Academy,  in 
order  that  when  he  came  of  age  he  might  serve 
the  city  and  the  republic  by  his  knowledge,  he 
had  no  longing  nor  desire  thither^vard,  because 
his  natural  tendencies  led  him  always  towards 
the  art  of  painting  and  designing ;  wherefore 
they  were  obliged  to  take  him  away  from  the 
school,  and  place  him  in  apprenticeship  with  a 
painter,  according  to  his  desire,  in  order  to  learn 
from  him  the  first  foundations  and  principles. 
Following  this  resolution,  they  led  him  to  the 
meritorious  painter  Master  Jacob  Isaakszoon  van 
Swanenburg,  to  be  taught  by  him,  and  he  re- 
mained with  him  nearly  three  years;  and  as 
during  that  time  he  made  such  progress  that  the 
amateurs  of  art  were  filled  with  marvelling,  and 
it  was  evident  that  in  time  he  would  become  an 
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eminent  painter,  his  father  found  it  good  to  send 
him  away  to  board,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the 
renowned  artist  P.  Lastman,  living  at  Amster- 
dam, in  order  that  by  him  he  should  be  con- 
ducted and  taug]*'*:  yet  farther  and  better.  Having 
been  there  about  six  months,  he  thought  it  best 
to  study  and  practise  painting  alone  and  in  his 
own  way ;  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  has 
become  one  of  the  most  renowned  painters  of 
our  century.  As  his  art  and  his  work  extremely 
pleased  the  people  of  Amsterdam,  and  as  he  was 
many  times  solicited  to  make  portraits  and  other 
paintings  there,  he  found  it  convenient  to  move 
from  Leyden  to  Amsterdam,  and  went  away  from 
here  about  the  year  1630,  and  abode  in  that  city, 
and  lives  there  yet  in  the  year  1641." 

In  this  manner  the  Burgomaster  Orlers,  the 
contemporary  of  the  master,  gives  a  brief  account 
of  his  beginnings  in  life,  in  "The  Description 
and  History  of  the  City  of  Leyden."  Authentic 
legal  documents  and  inscriptions  show  that  he 
was  bom  in  1607,  instead  of  1606.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed,  and  even  Fairholt  so  stated 
m  his  "  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Foreign  Artists  " 
(187 1),  that  Rembrandt  was  bom  in  a  mill,  a 
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little  way  up  the  Rhine  from  Leyden ;  but  about 
the  only  authority  for  this  belief  was  the  master's 
etching  entitled  "The  Mill  of  Rembrandt," 
whose  title  was  not  given,  however,  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  Orlers,  Van  Leeuwen,  and 
other  good  authorities,  state  that  the  great  artist 
was  bom  in  Leyden. 

The  house  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Rem- 
brandt still  stands,  on  a  narrow  lane  diverging 
from  the  Noordeinde  Street,  just  inside  of  the 
White  Gate,  and  running  down  between  mean 
houses  and  barrack-walls  to  the  River  Rhine. 
Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  traveller  who 
entered  Leyden  from  the  west  followed  a  road 
between  the  Rhine  dyke  and  the  low  meadows 
on  the  left,  approaching  the  quaint  Gothic  spires 
and  turrets  of  the  city  full  in  front,  crossing  the 
broad  moat  on  a  wooden  bridge,  and  passing 
through  a  low  gate  between  two  massive  towers. 
Once  within  the  city  wall,  and  on  his  left  a  narrow 
lane  called  the  Weddesteeg  diverged  towards  the 
Rhine,  running  between  a  range  of  houses  on  one 
side  and  the  rampart  on  the  other.  As  early  as 
the  year  of  the  great  Spanish  siege,  1574,  one  of 
tlie  houses  in  this  outer  street  was  occupied  by  a 
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miller  named  Cornells  Claeszoon,  with  his  wife 
Lysbeth,  and  her  two  children  by  a  former  mar- 
riage, Harmen  and  Marytje,  with  their  servant 
and  a  boarder,  a  Frisian  student.  Harmen  natu- 
rally became  a  miller,  like  his  stepfather;  and 
Marytje,  his  sister,  married  a  boatman  in  1584, 
and  had  four  children  during  the  next  six  years. 
In  1589  Harmen  also  appeared  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  and  espoused  Neeltje,  the  daughter  of 
Willem  van  Suytdbrouck,  a  baker  of  Leyden. 
Soon  afterwards  he  bought  half  of  his  step- 
father's mill  and  mill-house,  together  with  a 
newly-built  house  in  the  familiar  Weddesteeg, 
and  half  of  a  garden  beyond  the  Rynsburg  Gate. 
His  mother  died  in  1600,  and  bequeathed  her 
property  to  him  and  Marytje;  and  Cornells 
Claeszoon  soon  remarried,  in  1601,  his  new  bride 
being  named  Adriaentje  Rembrandt's-Daughter. 
Harmen  was  thus  frequently  brought  in  contact 
with  the  Rembrandts,  the  family  of  his  step- 
father's wife,  and  became  pleasantly  familiar 
with  the  name  which  he  afterwards  bestowed  on 
his  son. 

At  the  time  of  Rembrandt's  birth  his  &ther  was 
forty  years  old,  and  his  n^other  was  a  buxom  aiul 
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self-asserting  dame  of  thirty-five.  They  akeady 
had  five  children,  Adriaen,  Gerrit,  Machteld,  Come- 
liS;  and  WiUem,  and  the  memories  of  two  who  had 
died.  The  ^Eimily  was  in  easy  circumstances,  own- 
ing several  houses,  a  large  part  of  the  Ehine  Mill, 
and  two  suburban  gardens.  The  third  house  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Weddesteeg  formed  part  of 
Harmen's  heritage  from  his  mother,  and  he  moved 
into  it  after  Comelis's  second  marriage.  In  this 
gable-roofed  house,  quaint,  comfortable,  and  pic- 
turesque, the  great  Rembrandt  was  bom. 

Rembrandt  is  not  a  family  name,  as  many  have 
imagined,  but  a  Christian  name,  analogous  to  other 
common  first  names,  such  as  Wybrand,  Garbrand, 
Sibrand,  &c.  Certain  superficial  foreign  writers 
have  imderstood  it  to  be  a  family  tide,  and  have 
supplied  the  unnecessary  and  unauthorized  prefix 
of  Paul^  which  is  as  if  one  should  say  "  William 
Raphael,"  or  "George  Titian."  In  those  early 
times  the  custom  was  still  prevalent  in  Holland  (as 
it  always  has  been  among  the  Arabs  also),  of 
naming  children  after  their  parents ;  so  that  Rem- 
brandt, the  son  of  Harmen,  was  called  Rembrandt 
Harmenszoon  (Harmen's  son).  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  seventeenth  century,  permanent  family 
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names  first  arose  among  the  Dutch,  and  were 
usually  formed  firom  their  native  cities,  seigniories, 
emblems,  or  localities.  In  this  way  arose  the  title 
Van  Ryn,  or  "  of  Rhine,"  in  allusion,  probably  to 
the  location  of  the  home  of  Harmen's  family. 

There  is  so  much  talk  about  '^  Rembrandt's  Mill," 
although  he  was  neither  bom  in,  worked  in,  nor 
painted  in  such  a  place,  that  we  must  at  least 
allude  to  the  actual  Van  Ryns'  mill.  That  which 
appears  in  the  engravings  of  Bisschop,  Comet,  and 
Flameng,  was  owned  in  fact  by  his  grandmother, 
for  one  year,  and  stood  on  the  Pelican  Bastion  of 
Leyden,  over  against  the  White  Gate  and  the 
Weddesteeg.  Having  sold  it,  she  bought  another 
at  the  village  of  Noordwyck,  in  1575,  and  removed 
it  to  a  place  on  the  same  Pelican  Bastion ;  and  this 
so-called  Rhine  Mill  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Several 
distinct  acts  and  quota-lists  issued  officially  between 
1 581  and  1622  show  that  during  all  this  time  Har- 
men  van  R)^  lived  in  the  Weddesteeg  of  Leyden, 
where  he  owned  a  good  house.  The  mill  belong- 
ing to  him  was  on  the  bastion  opposite ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  why  his  wife  should  have  left 
their  commodious  domicile,  at  the  time  of  her  con* 
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finement,  to  await  the  coming  event  among  the 
horrible  noises  of  a  windmill. 

The  mill  which  the  unreliable  Houbraken  and  his 
copyists  have  assigned  as  the  birthplace  and  first 
studio  of  Rembrandt  was  on  slightly  elevated 
ground,  near  the  Rhine,  and  between  the  hamlets 
of  Layordorp  and  Koukergen.  The  inventive 
writers  who  assert  that  Rembrandt  was  bom  here, 
also  state  that  he  owed  his  ideas  of  concentrated 
light  and  general  obscurity,  to  his  residence  in  a 
mill,  where  the  daylight  entered  only  through  a 
narrow  and  elevated  window.  But  mills  were  not 
used  as  habitations  in  those  days,  especially  by  well- 
to-do  people  like  the  Van  Ryns. 

Orlers  has  told  us  of  the  young  Rembrandt, 
rising  from  the  elementary  studies,  the  creeds  and 
secular  rudiments,  to  the  dignity  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, in  preparation  for  a  course  in  the  university. 
His  brothers  were  already  engaged  in  commercial 
business ;  but  Harmen  had  evidently  resolved  that 
his  youngest  boy  should  seek  a  higher  flight,  hop- 
ing, perhaps,  that  he  might  some  day  attain  to  the 
magistracy  of  the  city.  But  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Dutch  Latinist  to  enlist  his  pupil's  interest  in  the 
Augustan  literature  were  in  vain ;  for  the  miller's 
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son  found  other  and  more  engrossing  themes  oi 
interest,  in  the  streets  of  the  proud  old  town  in 
which  he  lived. 

In  those  days  Leyden  was  an  opulent  and  power- 
ful city,  second  only  to  Amsterdam,  filled  with  the 
quaint  domestic  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Holland,  and  possessing  a  sumptuous  city-hall  and 
two  famous  Gothic  churches.  Only  thirty  years 
had  passed  since  its  heroic  and  long-protracted 
defence  against  the  besieging  Spanish  army,  when 
it  was  finally  relieved  while  starving  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  broke  down  the  Rhine  dykes,  and 
drowned  great  numbers  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Prince  offered  to  reward  the  valiant  Leydeners, 
either  by  remitting  their  taxes,  or  by  establishing  a 
university  in  the  city ;  and  they  nobly  chose  the 
latter.  The  university  afterwards  included  among 
its  leaders,  Scaliger,  Gomarus,  Arminius,  Grotius, 
Descartes,  and  Boerhaave ;  and  still  has  over  eight 
hundred  students,  with  magnificent  scientific  col- 
lections. In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  city  was 
the  home  of  wealth  and  comfort,  and  numbered 
treble  its  present  population. 

Here  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  youth  was 
stimulated  by  the  frequent  pompous  processions  of 
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the  veteran  civic  guards,  the  brilliant  displays  of 
the  vain-glorious  municipality,  and  the  concourse 
of  strangers  from  all  countries  at  the  annual  free 
markets.  These  latter  began  on  the  anniversary 
day  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  Span- 
iards, and  continued  for  ten  days,  while  the  city 
was  draped  with  banners,  festoons,  and  flowers. 
Merry-andrews  and  musicians  paraded  the  streets, 
in  the  midst  of  groups  of  foreign  merchants,  mus- 
keteers, citizens,  comely  Dutch  darner,  and  wide- 
eyed  rustics.  The  day  of  uiilitary  parades  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  public  games,  and  that,  b> 
the  scenes  and  allegories  of  the  rhetoricians. 

At  these  splendid  festivals,  the  art-loving  youth 
found  his  highest  enjoyment  in  the  city-hall,  whose 
long  and  ornate  facade  fronted  on  Broad  Street 
In  the  spacious  chambers  thereof,  he  could  see  not 
only  the  pictures  by  Engelbrechtsen  and  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  owned  by  the  city ;  but  also  ever-changing 
collections  of  paintings  by  foreign  masters,  which 
were  admitted  into  Leyden  only  at  this  time.  Fur- 
thermore, the  hall  contained  costly  articles  in  gold 
and  silver,  jewels,  books,  and  fine  cabinet-work, 
and  the  choicest  goods  on  exhibition. 

Without  and  beyond  the  city  the  sombre  seven- 
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teenth  century  was  passing  on.  The  United  Prov- 
inces were  at  truce  with  Spain;  but  within  their 
borders  a  bitter  war  of  pamphleteers  and  polemic 
theologians  was  going  on.  In  1619  this  combat 
culminated  in  the  execution  of  Olden  Bameveldt, 
tbe  champion  of  the  States,  by  order  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Meanwhile  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
advancing  with  equal  step,  and  Europe  beheld  with 
amazement  the  rising  power  and  intellect  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  marvellous  enterprise  and 
daring  of  their  world-encircling  mariners.  A  new 
literature  arose  under  Roemer  Visscher  and  Spie- 
gel, less  refined  than  the  mediaeval,  but  fresh,  vigor- 
ous, and  serious. 

Since  the  days  of  Lucas  van  Leyden  the  wealthy 
city  from  which  he  derived  his  name  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  northern  art.  During  Rem- 
brandt's childhood  there  were  about  twenty  artists 
of  inferior  rank  residing  in  Leyden,  who  vainly 
petitioned  to  be  incorporated  into  a  guild.  Among 
these  was  Isaac  Nicolai  van  Swanenburg,  who  was 
also  a  municipal  magistrate  for  thirty-two  consecu- 
tive years,  as  well  as  a  burgomaster,  a  curator  of 
the  orphans,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Forty. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  ancient  and  influential 
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Swanenburg  family,  whose  coat-of-arms  was  three 
golden  swans  on  a  blue  shield;  and  married  a 
patrician  damsel  of  Leyden,  the  daughter  of  Joost 
Dedel.  Of  their  ten  children,  three  became  artists : 
Claes,  who  settled  at  the  Hague;  William,  who 
excelled  in  engraving,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
civic  guard ;  and  Jacob,  the  eldest,  famous  only  as 
Rembrandt's  teacher  in  art.  Jacob  learned  the 
elementary  principles  of  his  profession  from  his 
father,  and  then  went  to  Italy  to  perfect  himself  in 
its  higher  branches.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
Naples,  where  he  married  Margherita  Cordona. 
Afterwards  he  returned  to  Leyden  with  his  Italian 
bride,  and  took  a  house  in  the  Broad  Street. 
None  of  his  paintings  remain  to  our  day,  neither 
engravings  of  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture what  manner  of  works  they  were. 

Swanenburg  had  returned  from  Italy  by  1617, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Rembrandt  entered  his 
studio  about  the  year  1620,  a  memorable  date  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  During  the  three  years  of  his 
sojourn  there,  the  young  student  learned  the  art  of 
design  and  the  use  of  the  brush,  and  the  chief 
technical  and  material  parts  of  his  profession.  He 
was  also  introduced  to  the  circle  of  local  artists  and 
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their  studios  and  discussions,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
any  advantage  in  thus  mingling  with  mediocrity. 

Swanenburg  was  probably  chosen  by  Harmen 
van  Ryn  as  his  son's  instructor,  partly  on  account 
of  his  illustrious  family,  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  his 
resultant  classic  ideas.  Still  he  was  by  no  means 
the  best  artist  in  Leyden,  and  the  chief  reason  of 
his  having  been  chosen  was  his  kinship  with  the 
Van  Ryn  family. 

Many  writers  suppose  that  Jan  Pinas  was  one 
of  Rembrandt's  instructors,  because  his  brown 
hues  resemble  those  of  the  older  master,  and  his 
choice  of  subjects  was  often  similar.  Pinas 
studied  in  Italy,  under  Elsheimer,  and  attained 
the  ability  of  managing  strong  Caravaggiesque 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  But  none  of  the  early 
biographers  of  Rembrandt  mention  his  connec- 
tion with  this  master. 

After  he  had  acquired  the  foundation-principles 
of  his  profession,  under  Swanenburg,  the  lad  was 
removed  from  his  tuition,  and  carried  to  Amster 
dam,  where  he  was  placed  in  the  studio  of  Last- 
man.  Pieter  Lastman  was  born  about  the  year 
1582,  probably  in  Amsterdam,  and  received  his 
art-education  in  the  studio  of  Pieter  Gerritszoon, 
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a  graduate  of  Antwerp  and  of  Rome.  About 
the  year  1602  he  went  to  Rome,  and  joined  the 
circle  of  Dutch  artists  whereof  Elsheimer  was 
the  centre,  and  accepted  their  manner  of  design 
and  execution.  His  works  while  in  Italy  were 
devoid  of  supematuralism  and  conventionalism, 
and  showed  forth  the  sweet  and  touching  southern 
landscapes  of  Elsheimer's  new  school,  with  a  fair 
and  refreshing  human  sentiment.  Then  there 
ensued  a  period  of  less  noble  work,  a  state  of 
transition,  which  was  followed  by  his  conscien- 
tious adhesion  to  the  new  naturalistic  school  of 
Caravaggio,  whose  "  swarthy  and  roasted  "  man- 
ner he  transplanted  to  Holland.  After  the  return 
to  Amsterdam,  Lastman  married,  and  settled 
down  to  earnest  work.  His  pictures  were  much 
sought  after,  and  Vondel  called  him  "  the  Apelles 
of  the  century."  Among  Lastman's  scholars  were 
his  son  Nicholas,  Jan  Lievens,  Roodtsens,  and 
Nedek.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  Har- 
men  van  Ryn  selected  him  as  the  boy's  teacher, 
when  Mierevelt,  Van  Ravensteyn,  and  Hals  were 
at  his  service. 

The  dates  of  the  lad's  entrance  into  Lastman's 
studio  was  1622  or  1623,  when  he  was  about  six- 
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teen  years  old.  After  a  sojourn  of  only  six 
months,  he  returned  to  Leyden  and  to  the  pater- 
nal fireside,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
The  Van  Ryn  family  was  still  living  in  the  Wed- 
desteeg  lane,  and  was  then  composed  of  the  two- 
parents,  an^  their  children  Gerrit,  Machteld,  Cor- 
nells, ari<l  x^ysbeth.  Adriaen,  the  oldest  son,  after 
vainly  trying  his  fortune  as  a  shoemaker,  had 
established  a  mill  just  across  the  Rhine  from  that 
of  his  father,  near  whose  house  he  had  his  own 
home.  He  had  married  Lysbeth  van  Leeuwen 
in  1617,  and  had  three  children.  Willem  van 
Ryn,  another  brother,  was  living  with  Gerritszoon, 
the  baker,  on  the  Koepoortsgracht. 

It  is  probable  that  if  Rembrandt  had  wished  to 
journey  into  Italy,  as  was  the  custom  with  the 
Dutch  art-students  of  that  time,  he  could  easily 
have  obtained  the  means  therefor,  from  the  for- 
tune of  his  parents.  But  he  seems  to  have  man- 
ifested no  inclination  to  travel,  or  to  learn  how 
to  reflect  the  stagnating  systems  of  foreign  art- 
schools;  and  the  thought  of  the  Italian  master- 
pieces of  the  previous  century,  or  of  the  rising 
fame  of  Rubens,  failed  to  entice  him  from  his 
borne  by  the  walls  of  Leyden.     Did  he  not  feel 
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that  in  him  was  to  be  realized  the  perfection  of 
Dutch  art,  —  nay,  of  the  art  of  the  future  ? 

He  began  the  close  and  loving  study  of  Nature 
—  overlooking  the  Rhine  winding  among  green 
pastures,  while  he  reclined  on  the  high  Pelican 
Bastion ;  wandering  over  the  spacious  landscapes, 
banded  with  silvery  canals,  which  he  sought  in 
his  suburban  rambles ;  sketching  among  the  outer 
farms  and  groves,  near  the  Van  Ryn  gardens ;  or 
scrutinizing  the  marvellous  effects  of  the  sunlight 
and  clouds,  the  harmony  of  Nature's  hues,  and 
the  transparency  of  her  shadows.  Again,  he 
studied  men,  their  physiognomies,  traits  of  coun- 
tenance, movements,  and  expressions.  His  fam- 
ily and  his  own  figure  supplied  him  with  models, 
exhibiting  a  variety  almost  infinite.  Most  of  all, 
he  earnestly  applied  himself  to  master  the  rela- 
tions of  light,  combining  the  tentative  efforts  of 
his  predecessors  with  the  new  principles  which 
revealed  themselves  to  him,  and  with  the  mysteri- 
ous and  fantastic  effects  of  which  he  dreamed. 

The  first  work  attributed  to  Rembrandt  was  exe- 
cuted in  1627,  and  represents  St.  Paul  in  Prison. 
It  is  a  brightly  colored  painting,  realistic  in  man- 
ner, and  shows  the  influence  of  Jan  Pinas,  who^  if 
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he  was  not  indeed  the  teacher  of  the  young  artist, 
was  at  least  carefully  studied  by  him.  Rembiandt's 
first  etchings  were  executed  in  1628,  and  por- 
trayed his  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  character, 
with  contracted  eyes  and  a  decided  mouth.  They 
were  lightly  engraved,  and  showed  the  power  and 
skill  of  a  practised  artist. 

In  1628,  also,  Rembrandt  took  his  first  student,  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  by  the  name  of  Gerard  Dou.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Frisian  glazier  who  had  married 
and  settled  in  Leyden ;  and  was  apprenticed  before 
to  an  engraver  and  to  a  glass-painter.  Dou  re- 
mained in  Rembrandt's  studio  for  three  years,  and 
there  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  greatness. 

In  1629  the  artist  etched  his  own  portrait,  show- 
ing his  bright  young  face  overlooked  by  masses  of 
bristling  blonde  hair.  During  the  next  few  years 
he  repeated  this  easily  accessible  subject  many 
times,  in  a  great  variety  of  expressions,  thus  receiv- 
ing a  valuable  practice,  and  leaving  for  us  a  large 
series  of  autobiographical  engravings. 

The  first  oil-paintings  of  indubitable  authenticity 
as  Rembrandt's  were  executed  in  1630.  One  of 
these,  now  lost,  showed  a  philosopher  in  a  grotto ; 
the  other,  in  the  Cassel  Gallery,  is  the  portrait  of  a 
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lean  and  white-bearded  man,  carefully  finished,  and 
touched  on  the  face  with  a  ma^cal  light.  This 
portrait  was  the  protot3rpe  and  precursor  of  a  long 
line  of  noble  likenesses,  and  showed  the  confidence 
and  individuality  of  a  skilful  colorist. 

Already  the  fame  of  Rembrandt  of  the  Rhine 
had  spread  abroad.  He  had  visited  the  Hague^ 
and  met  the  connoisseurs  of  that  city  successfiilly. 
Many  times  he  had  been  invited  to  Amsterdam,  to 
execute  portraits  and  other  commissions;  and  in 
the  year  1630  he  removed  his  studio  to  the  great 
city  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  prepared  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  new  school  of  Dutch  art. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

RembcaDdt  in  Amsterdam.  —  The  Dutch  Venice.  —  Works  of 
1630-31.  —  "  The  School  of  Anatomy."  —  Pupils.  —  The  Lit- 
erati of  Holland. 

In  1630  Rembrandt  established  himself  at  Am- 
sterdam^ which  was  then  the  greatest  commercial 
city  in  Europe.  During  the  previous  century  it 
had  enriched  itself  at  the  cost  of  Antwerp  and  the 
Flemish  cities^  whose  inhabitants  had  fled  hither 
during  the  long  and  desolating  Spanish  wars,  trans- 
ferring to  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  their  busy 
manufactories  and  far-voyaging  fleets.  The  Dutch 
East-India  Company  also  had  recently  established 
itself  here,  and  was  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth 
and  power,  while  its  ponderous  ships  carried  on  a 
lucrative  traffic  with  the  ports  of  Batavia  and 
southern  Asia.  The  canals  of  "  the  Venice  of  the 
North  "  were  almost  blockaded  with  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  bearing  every  known  maritime  flag ;  and  the 
adjacent  streets  were  filled  with  ever-busy  throngs. 
The  city  was  then  the  centre  of  the  northern  civili- 
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zation,  cultured,  luxurious,  and  full  of  political  and 
intellectual  activities.  The  long  era  of  the  religious 
persecution,  directed  by  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
the  dominant  sect  against  all  who  dissented  from 
their  views,  had  been  ended  in  1629,  when  the 
magistrates  freed  themselves  from  ecclesiastical 
direction.  The  peace  of  tolerance  settled  like  a 
divine  blessing  over  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
scarcely  broken  by  the  ensuing  noiseless  fusillade 
of  polemical  pamphlets,  the  last  shots  of  the  long 
battle. 

The  architecture  of  Amsterdam  was  quaintly 
picturesque,  charming  to  an  artist's  eye,  and  full 
of  local  color.  The  mariner,  approaching  from  the 
sea,  saw  a  line  of  palaces  along  the  qua3rs  of  the  Y, 
overlooked  by  scores  of  dark  spires  and  pinnacles. 
The  rambler  in  the  various  streets  and  along  the 
countless  canals  continually  met  with  interesting 
bits  of  sculpture  and  house-decoration,  marking  a 
new  and  original  style  in  building.  The  architects 
who  guided  the  construction  of  the  city  during  this 
period  of  expansion  were  Hendrick  de  Keyser  and 
Danckerts  de  Ry,  who  had  studied  and  admired 
the  Italian  Renaissance  buildings  of  Scamozzi,  the 
beautifier  of  Venice ;  and  on  this  rich  style  tliey 
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ingrafted  all  the  grotesqueness  and  individualism 
of  the  Protestant  North,  The  facades  of  the  citi- 
zens' houses  were  incrusted  with  singular  orna- 
ments, Biblical  bas-reliefs,  medallions,  allegories^ 
scripture  texts,  verses,  proverbs,  or  obscure  and 
ponderous  inscribed  jokes. 

At  this  time  Hendrick  de  Keyser  was  already 
dead,  but  his  three  sons  were  promising  painters ; 
and  his  venerable  colleague,  Danckerts  de  Ry,  still 
lived  to  overlook  his  art-loving  descendants,  Dano* 
kerts  the  engravers.  Among  the  chief  artists  at 
tliis  time  in  Amsterdam  were  the  brothers  Camp- 
huysen ;  Lastman,  who  had  guided  Rembrandt  in 
his  earlier  studies;  Pieter  Potter,  of  Enkkuyzen; 
Aert  Pieters,  celebrated  for  portraits;  Simon  de 
Vlieger,  excelling  in  landscapes ;  Emanuel  de  Witt, 
young  and  tmruly,  but  unapproachable  in  painting 
superb  church  interiors ;  and  Torrentius,  the  paint- 
er of  the  voluptuous,  and  the  hardy  opponent  of 
the  clergy. 

Rembrandt's  new  studio  W^  QQ  the  Blqem- 
gracht,  one  of  the  western  qua3rs  of  the  city ;  and 
here  commissions  poured  in  upon  him  rapidly. 
Numerous  pupils  also  came;  and,  in  order  to 
accommodate  them  properly,  the  master  formed 
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seveial  small  studios  m  the  hall  by  erectmg  par- 
titions. 

Roeland  Roghman  was  one  of  Rembrandt's 
nearest  and  most  appreciative  friends,  and  among 
his  most  efficient  allies.  He  was  some  ten  years 
older,  of  similar  tastes  in  art  and  peculiarities 
of  character,  original,  firm,  and  indefsitigable. 
Throughout  their  lives  these  two  men  were  fast 
friends ;  Roghman  remaining  unmairied,  unhonored 
in  pubUc  life,  reproached  for  his  manner  in  paint- 
ing, lamenting  in  his  old  age  that  ''  By  the  time 
one  begins  to  know  things,  he  is  worn  out,"  and 
finally  expiring  in  a  hospital,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  his  comrade's  death. 

Two  of  Rembrandt's  admiring  imitators  entered 
the  Guild  of  Painters  in  1630.  These  were  Nico- 
laes  Moyaert,  the  disciple  of  Elsheimer,  and  his 
pupil  Solomon  Koninck,  the  son  of  a  fugitive 
jeweller  of  Antwerp.  The  latter  devoted  himself 
to  painting  portraits  and  historical  subjects,  follow- 
ing closely  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  and  mani- 
festing similar  chiaroscuro  and  coloring.  Another 
young  Rembranesque  artist,  who  afterwards  wrought 
out  an  independent  manner,  was  Jan  Lievens,  one 
of  the  noblest  of  Holland's  painter^. 
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Jan  George  van  Vliet,  the  young  patrician  of 
Delft,  was  among  the  first  disciples  and  friends  of 
Rembrandt,  and  j^y  entered  into  the  sentiment 
of  his  great  works.  He  reproduced  the  designs 
of  his  young  leader  in  fine  and  deHcate  engravings, 
surprisingly  strong  in  their  lights  and  shades,  and 
full  of  energetic  and  picturesque  effects.  Van 
Vliet  was  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  engravers  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  rising  genius,  and  one 
of  the  most  sympathetic  and  successful,  in  spite  of 
his  inaccurate  drawing  and  excessive  contrasts. 

The  two  first  years,  1630  and  1631,  were  full  of 
earnest  work  and  unceasing  activity,  as  their  pro- 
ductions manifest.  Among  these  were  the  St. 
Jerome,  now  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  the  lost  pictures 
of  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  and  the  Baptism  of  the 
Eunuch;  and  several  existing  portraits.  About 
forty  engravings  date  from  the  same  period,  a  score 
of  which  are  picturesque  and  skilfully  executed 
studies  of  old  men,  beggars,  and  ^^wr^-subjects, 
while  two  others  portray  the  Bath  of  Diana  and 
the  Meeting  of  Danae  and  Jupiter.  Several 
sketches  and  designs  of  this  date  are  also  pre- 
served. 

Rembrandt  has  been  called  "The   Prince  0/ 
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Etchers,"  and  he  merits  the  title  by  his  establish- 
ment of  a  new  school  of  engraving,  of  the  highest 
excellence.  He  used  not  only  the  etching-needle, 
but  also  the  dry  point;  and  often  employed  the 
graver  in  finishing.  The  apparent  confusion  of 
lines  in  his  works  of  this  character  is  made  to  form 
surprising  and  wonderful  results,  full  of  indescriba- 
ble charm,  and  evincing  the  profoundest  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  light  and  shade.  All  of 
his  engravings  were  made  by  the  process  of  etch- 
ing, of  which  he  gained  a  perfect  mastery.  Baxtsch, 
Claussin,  Blanc,  Smith,  and  Vosmaer  have  each 
given  lengthy  descriptive  catalogues  of  Rembrandt's 
etchings.  The  most  complete  collection  of  these 
works  of  art  was  brought  together  in  London,  in 
1877,  by  the  Burlington  Fine-Arts  Club,  on  which 
occasion  Charles  Henry  Middleton  contributed  to 
"The  Academy"  a  series  of  scholarly  articles, 
entitled  "Notes  on  Rembrandt." 

In  these  early  years  Rembrandt  delighted  to 
make  etchings  of  himself,  in  different  positions  and 
with  varying  expressions.  In  1 630-1  he  repro- 
duced himself  in  the  following  ways :  Rembrandt 
with  the  furred  bonnet ;  making  a  wry  face  \  with 
curling  hair;   with  haggard   eyes;   smiling;   with 
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open  mouth;  with  the  large  nose;  with  round 
face ;  with  lifted  hair ;  with  round  hat ;  with  round 
furred  hat;  with  squinting  eyes;  with  hanging 
collar;  with  unequally  furred  bonnet;  with  dark- 
ened eyes ;  with  falling  bonnet ;  in  griffonetnents ; 
in  an  oval  border;  and  in  an  octagon.  His 
mother  was  also  several  times  illustrated  in  the 
same  way,  with  a  variety  of  millinery. 

In  his  new  studio  Rembrandt  soon  finished  the 
beautiful  painting  of  *The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple/  which  is  now  at  the  Hague,  and  is  highly 
prized  as  his  first  large  work  enriched  by  many 
figures.  Herein  he  showed  his  radical  divergence 
from  the  cold  ghastliness  of  the  early  Dutch  reli- 
gious paintings,  as  well  as  from  the  mannered 
idealisms  of  Italian  art,  and  his  earnest  search  after 
truth,  verisimilitude,  and  realism.  Elsheimer,  Pinas, 
and  Lastman  had  already  led  the  drift  of  northern 
art  in  this  direction,  substituting  the  plain  practi- 
cality of  Protestant  interpretations  for  the  dubious 
rhapsodies  and  ecstasies  of  the  studios  of  the  Latin 
nations. 

The  picture  presents  a  great  temple-interior,  with 
groups  of  citizens  and  prelates,  and  in  the  centre, 
massed  under  a  bright  light,  the  Holy  Family,  with 
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the  richly-robed  Simeon  adoring  the  Child  Jesus. 
It  i»  full  of  the  strong  shades  and  contrasting  bright- 
ncHH  of  the  new  school  of  art,  replete  with  poetic 
power  and  fresh  personality,  warm  in  golden  lights, 
and  in  certain  i)arts  showing  a  rare  minuteness  of 
finish  in  detail.  This  subject  was  always  a  favorite 
with  Rembrandt,  and  several  other  paintings  thereof 
are  preserved,  together  with  numerous  sketches  and 
engravings,  showing  the  venerable  Simeon  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  'Susanna'  was  executed  during  the  same 
year,  and  is  now  at  the  Hague.  The  shrinking 
naked  figure  of  the  fair  bather,  though  lacking  in 
statuesque  beauty  and  symmetry,  is  thoroughly  nat- 
ural and  tender,  palpitating  with  life,  and  lighted 

m 

with  a  warm  and  harmonious  glow.  This  also  was 
a  favorite  theme  with  Rembrandt,  and  conveniently 
replaced  the  Diana  and  Actaeon  of  the  classical 
painters  with  a  subject  not  less  alluring,  and  per- 
haps more  permissible. 

To  the  year  1631  belongs  the  portrait,  now  at 
Brunswick,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
eminent  Hugo  Grotius,  "  a  monster  of  erudition," 
and  a  profound  writer  on  law,  history,  philosophy, 
and  theology  —  who  had    been  condemned  with 
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Olden  Bameveldt,  and  fled  to  France,  but  returned 
to  Holland  in  1631.  Another  portrait  represented 
George  Ragotski,  the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  whose 
domains  were  ground  pitilessly  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  Austria  and  Turkey. 

'The  School  of  Anatomy'  was  executed  in  1632, 
and  is  one  of  Rembrandt's  most  famous  paintings. 
It  shows  the  celebrated  Dr.  Tulp,  dissecting  and 
explaining  the  structure  of  the  arm  of  a  bare  and 
livid  corpse  which  lies  on  the  table  before  him, 
while  seven  other  sagacious  and  black-cloaked  sur- 
geons are  listening  to  his  remarks.  The  scene  is 
in  a  vaulted  hall ;  and  the  lecturer  appears  to  be 
looking  out  beyond  his  associates,  and  addressing 
an  audience  not  visible.  Notwithstanding  the 
strong  light  on  the  corpse,  skilfully  contrasted  with 
the  black  costumes  of  the  listeners,  the  attention  of 
the  spectator  is  usually  concentrated  on  the  fine 
portrait-faces  of  the  doctors,  full  of  serious  dignity, 
and  minutely  finished,  with  charming  color.  In 
1828  this  picture  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fimd  for  the  surgeons*  widows;  and  the  Dutch 
government  gave  32,000  florins  for  it,  transferring  it 
\o  the  Hague  Museum. 

This  was  one  of  the  master-works  of  a  class  of 
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paintings  then  popular  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  various  guilds  and  corpora- 
tions were  portrayed  with  minute  accuracy  and 
surprising  power.  Italy  had  no  portraits  but  tliose 
of  her  dukes  and  cardinals ;  and  Spain  employed 
Velazquez  for  four  decades  in  delineating  the  fea- 
tures of  her  princes  and  grandees ;  but  the  United 
Provinces  found  their  highest  types  of  men  in  the 
tried  and  trusty  burghers  of  their  cities.  The  great 
corporation-pictures  included  the  leaders  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  body  politic,  the  militia  offi- 
cers, the  most  eminent  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers, the  foremost  professional  men,  the  magistrates 
of  the  cities,  and  the  elect  artisans. 

Tulp  was  celebrated  both  as  a  doctor,  an  anato- 
mist, and  a  pharmacist,  and  was  professor  of 
anatomy  from  1628  to  1653,  giving  semi-weekly 
lectures.  It  is  probable  that  Rembrandt  attended 
these  discourses,  since  he  was  strongly  interested  in 
such  subjects ;  and  Tulp  is  said  to  have  been  not 
only  his  patron,  but  his  warm  friend.  He  was 
perhaps  led  to  choose  Rembrandt  as  the  painter 
of  his  guild,  on  account  of  this  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  The  officers  of  the  surgeons'  cor- 
poration had  been  admirably  portrayed  thirty  years 
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before,  by  Aert  Pietersen ;  and  later  pictures  of  the 
same  theme  had  been  executed  by  De  Keyser  and 
Elias.  The  general  ordering  of  the  new  work, 
therefore,  was  suggested  and  guided  by  these  three 
preceding  ones ;  though  the  profound  genius  which 
enriched  and  illuminated  the  subject  was  the  mas- 
ter's own. 

In  1632  Rembrandt  also  painted  the  first  01 
several  portraits  of  Lieven  Willemszoon  van  Cop- 
penol,  a  semi-literary  gentleman  of  Amsterdam  who 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  seeing  pictures  of  him- 
self, since  he  patronized  several  of  the  resident  art- 
ists in  this  way.  Coppenol  was  a  skilful  penman,  as 
calligraphy  went  in  those  days;  and  his  achieve- 
ments in  this  direction  called  forth  the  tuneful 
praise  of  no  less  than  seven  Dutch  poets,  and  the 
homage  of  numerous  artists.  He  remained  for 
many  years  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Rembrandt, 
who  was  a  few  years  his  junior.  The  first  portrait 
is  now  at  Cassel,  and  is  an  admirable  work,  full  of 
nature,  finished  in  minute  detail,  rich  in  equal  lights, 
and  interpenetrated  with  character.  Coppenol  is 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  trimming  a  quiU  with  a  pen- 
knife, with  both  his  delicate  and  adroit  hands  at 
breast-height,  while  he  lifts  his  head  fix>m  his  work, 
and  looks  out  of  the  picture. 
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During  the  same  year  Rembrandt  executed  sev- 
eral other  portraits,  the  best  of  which  was  that 
of  Dr.  Kalkocn,  full  of  dark,  rich  colors,  and  easy  in 
arrangement.  Other  works  of  this  class  represented 
Martin  Looten,  the  secretary  Maurits  Huygens, 
and  other  officers  and  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam. 
There  were  also  six  portraits  of  ladies,  two  of  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Saskia  Ulen- 
burgh,  the  Frisian  beauty  who  afterwards  won  the 
master's  heart,  and  shared  his  home. 

About  the  same  time  Rembrandt  illustrated  the 
legends  of  Europa  and  Proserpine  with  brilliant 
pictures,  and  executed  other  paintings  of  'Moses 
Saved  from  the  Nile,*  'Christ  and  Nicodemus,' 
and  *St.  Anastasius.*  The  etchings  of  1632  were 
not  numerous ;  but  one  of  them  was  the  celebrated 
*  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,'  a  grandiose  and  highly 
expressive  composition,  in  which  several  innovations 
were  made. 

During  the  negotiations  between  Belgium  and 
Holland  at  this  time,  Rubens  spent  several  days 
in  the  latter  country ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
his  having  met  Rembrandt,  although  he  visited 
numerous  studios.  It  is  astonishing  that  two 
such  masters,  living  so  near  each  other,  should 
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never  have  met  nor  had  communication  with  each 
other. 

The  next  year  was  not  less  busy  in  Rem- 
brandt's studio.  The  larger  paintings  were  *  Su- 
sanna Surprised  by  the  Elders/  now  in  Russia  ; 
and  *  The  Boat  of  St.  Peter/  a  powerful  concep- 
tion, showing  dark  storm-shadows  surrounding  the 
sea-tossed  bark,  with  a  high  light  thrown  on  the 
nearer  mountain-like  waves,  and  on  the  men  at 
the  sails.  *The  Elevation  of  the  Cross,'  and 
*The  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  were  bought  by 
the  Stadtholder  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  and 
afterwards  passed  into  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery, 
and  from  thence  to  Munich.  They  are  dark  and 
terrible  scenes,  full  of  striking  effects,  and  illu- 
minated by  narrow  and  intense  lights.  *The  Phi- 
losophers in  Meditation,'  are  two  delicate  and 
picturesque  ^<r«r-?-pictures,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
abounding  in  careful  study  and  rare  refine- 
ment. 

The  finest  portrait  of  this  j^ear  was  *  The  Mas- 
ter Shipbuilder  and  his  Wife,'  now  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  a  work  of  splendid  harmony  and 
individuality.  The  white-bearded  constructor 
appears  in  his  study,  modelling  a  section  of  a 
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ship,  and  turns  half-impatiently  towards  the  lady, 
who  is  bringing  in  a  note.  Other  portraits  of 
this  year  are  those  of  Madame  Grotius  (so  called), 
at  Brunswick;  a  youth,  at  Dresden;  a  richly 
dressed  and  energetic  young  man,  in  the  late 
Pourtalds  Collection;  and  no  less  than  sixteen 
others,  including  two  of  the  artist  himself. 

About  this  time,  also,  he  introduced  a  new 
manner  of  portrait-painting,  startling  in  its  chiaro- 
scuro, with  a  profound  black  in  the  backgrounds, 
and  deep  shadows  on  the  faces,  except  on  the 
cheek,  nose,  and  shoulder,  where  vivid  lights  fall. 
This  sensational  method  was  powerfully  effective, 
and  was  altogether  a  novelty  in  northern  art. 
Examples  of  Rembrandt's  work  in  this  vein  may 
be  seen  in  portraits  now  at  Cassel  and  Gotha, 
and  in  Van  Vliet's  engravings  of  several  lost  pic- 
tures of  the  period  between  1631  and  1634. 

Among  the  numerous  etchings  of  this  year  the 
best  was  a  large  reproduction  of  *  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross.'  This  work  was  exposed  for 
sale,  together  with  'The  Good  Samaritan,'  a  sub- 
ject which  he  also  reproduced  in  a  small  painting, 
now  in  Lord  Hertford's  collection.  Four  new 
engravings  of  the  artist's  own  portrait  appeared 
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this  year,  one  of  which  was  the  well-known  *  Rem- 
brandt with  the  Bird  of  Prey.'  Another  interest- 
ing work  was  an  illustration  for  the  poem  of 
'The  Praise  of  Navigation/  a  long  and  quaint 
rhymed  history  by  Herckmans,  as  devoid  of 
rhythm  as  the  choppy  waves  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
but  full  of  amusing  details,  — the  voyage  of  Noah, 
the  wars  of  Germanicus,  St.  Paul  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, etc.  The  picture  is  called  *  The  Bark 
of  Fortune,'  and  shows  scenes  from  the  life  of. 
St  Paul,  ending  with  his  shipwreck  at  Malta. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  evidently  followed 
more  carefully  than  the  rugged  lines  of  Herck- 
mans; and  the  master's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  shown  in  all  the 
details  of  his  work. 

The  genius  of  Rembrandt  quickly  made  itself 
felt  throughout  the  narrow  circle  of  Lowland  art, 
and  conquered  all  opposition  with  its  combined 
vigor  and  delicacy,  masterly  chiaroscuro,  and  ori- 
^nality  of  design.  Houbraken,  the-  Dutch  Vasari, 
said  that  aftists  who  wished  to  please  the  public 
were  forced  to  adopt  the  new  manner ;  and  Dou, 
Lievens,  and  Van  Vliet  closely  followed  the  master's 
footsteps.    Koninck  was  so  impressed  with  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  close  imitation,  that  he  even  secured  the 
same  models  that  Rembrandt  employed. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  exhaustive  fecundity  of  the 
master's  brain,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  pic- 
tures and  engravings  issuing  from  his  studio,  he 
found  time  to  impart  thorough  instruction  to  sev- 
eral brilliant  pupils.  One  of  these  was  Ferdinand 
Bol,  a  native  of  Dordrecht,  who  entered  the  studio 
about  1630,  and  acquired  the  Rembranesque  man- 
ner so  fully,  that  some  of  his  portraits  might  pass 
for  works  of  his  great  teacher,  and  were  celebrated 
in  VondePs  poetry.  He  also  became  eminent  as 
an  engraver,  following  the  same  efficient  guidance. 
Bol  was  on  intimate  social  relations  with  Rem- 
brandt, and  painted  pleasing  portraits  of  him  and 
of  Saskia  (now  in  the  Brussels  Museum) . 

Govaert  Flinck  was  another  member  of  the  stu- 
dio-company. He  was  from  Cleves,  and  had  been 
sent  to  Amsterdam  by  his  father  to  learn  the  details 
of  mercantile  life ;  but  felt  a  strong  preference  for 
painting,  and  neglected  the  counting-room  desk  in 
favor  of  the  easel.  His  father  at  last  allowed  him 
to  enter  the  studio  of  Lambert  Jacobs,  an  inferior 
Frisian  painter,  which  he  deserted  for  that  of 
Rembrandt  about  the  year   1633.     He  remained 
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several  years,  dwelling  a  part  of  the  time  at  the 
house  of  Hendrick  Ulenburgh ;  and  became  one  of 
the  foremost  of  Dutch  historical  painters,  largely 
patronized  by  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  and 
Prince  Maurice  of  Orange,  and  winning  high  admi- 
ration for  his  skilful  groupings  and  designs,  and  his 
pure  and  chaste  coloring.  He  also  made  many  fa- 
mous portraits ;  but  it  is  said  by  Descamps  that  he 
abandoned  this  field  ailer  seeing  Van  Dyck*s  mas- 
terpieces. 

Jacob  Backer  was  another  of  Lambert  Jacobs's 
pupils  who  entered  Rembrandt's  studio.  He  fol- 
lowed the  manner  of  his  master  successfully,  until 
the  tide  of  critical  favor  changed  in  favor  of  "  the 
grand  style,"  when  he  embraced  historical  and 
m3rthological  painting  on  an  imposing  scale. 

Of  these  three  students  in  the  first  period  of 
Rembrandt's  teaching,  Bol  was  the  foremost,  excel- 
ling in  depth,  freedom,  and  spirit.  Flinck  had 
a  more  commanding  personal  appearance ;  but  his 
plain  and  unpolished  comrade  was  richer  in  natur- 
alness and  naiveness  of  manner. 

Two  other  and  earlier  pupils  of  the  first  period 
were  Jan  de  Wet  and  Willem  de  Poorter.  The 
former  was  a  member  of  an  artistic  family,  and 
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painted  Rembrandt's  favorite  subjects  in  bis  or^ 
nal  manner.  Poorter  was  from  Haarlem,  and  was 
a  feeble  designer  and  a  cold  colorist 

The  heads  of  Netherland  literature  at  this  tinw 
were  Joost  van  den  Vondel,  the  lyric  poet  and 
dramatist,  and  Pieter  Hooft,  the  historian  and  poet 
The  latter,  a  fearless  and  heroic  opponent  of  the 
intolerant  clericals,  gathered  aroimd  himse¥  a  group 
of  choice  spirits,  including  the  dramatist  Coster, 
and  the  Uterati  Voss,  Reael,  Starter,  and  Vechteis, 
whose  re-unions  occurred  frequently  in  Hooft's  rich 
saloons  at  Amsterdam^  or  at  his  chiteau  of  Mui- 
den. 

Rembrandt  had  but  slight  connection  with  these 
eminent  literati,  who  were  his  contemporaries  in 
Amsterdam,  and  therefore  missed  the  eulogies 
which  they  lavished  on  his  brother-artists.  But  he 
was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Constantyn 
Huygens,  the  scholar  and  poet,  who  had  befriend- 
ed him  even  before  he  left  Leyden.  Huygens  was 
the  councillor  and  secretary  of  the  Stadtholder 
Frederick  Henry ;  and  when  that  prince  furnished 
and  decorated  the  Lowland  palaces,  on  his  assump- 
tion of  the  government  in  1625,  the  poet-council- 
lor secured  the  direction  of  their  art-galleiies.    He 
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corresponded  with  many  eminent  artists,  and  en- 
riched the  Stadtholder's  palaces  with  portraits,  his- 
torical scenes,  landscapes,  and  cabinet-pictures,  by 
Rubens,  Honthorst,  and  other  Dutch  artists,  and 
statuary  by  Dienssaert. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Saskia,  .Rembrandt's  Bride.  —  Her  Manifold  Portraits.  —  Tobias. 
—  Works  of  1634-36.  —  Manasseh  Ben-Israd.  —  The  Van 
Ryn  Family  at  Leyden. 

VosMAER  likens  the  history  of  Rembrandt's  life 
to  one  of  his  pictures,  —  full  of  vague  shadows  in 
the  background,  but  lighted  up  from  time  to  time 
by  luminous  figures.  The  brightest  of  these  was 
Saskia  van  Ulenburgh,  who  afterwards  became  the 
light  of  the  artist's  household,  and  the  fountain  of 
all  his  domestic  joys. 

Her  father  was  the  jurisconsult,  Rombertus  Ulen- 
burgh, burgomaster  of  Leeuwarden,  and  envoy  to 
the  court  of  William  of  Orange,  a  friend  of  the 
taciturn  prince,  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
Friesland.  He  had  three  sons  and  six  daughters, 
whereof  two  of  the  first  became  barristers,  and 
one  entered  the  army.  Five  of  the  daughters 
were  well  married,  their  husbands  being  Professor 
Maccovius,  Secretary  van  Loo,  Commissary  Copal, 
Doede  Ockama,  and  Wybrand  de  Geest.    The  last- 
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named,  who  married  Hendrikje  Ulenburgh,  was 
"endowed  with  the  graces  of  Minerva  and  of 
Apelles,"  and,  while  studying  in  Rome,  had  been 
entitled  "The  Frisian  Eagle."  He  had  acquired 
great  wealth  and  renown  in  Friesland,  by  his  ex- 
cellent portrait-painting ;  and  was  thus  able  to  ally 
himself  with  one  of  its  most  aristocratic  families. 

In  1624  Rombertus  Ulenburgh  died;  and  his 
youngest  daughter  Saskia,  then  but  twelve  years 
old,  was  left  to  make  a  home  with  one  of  her  sis- 
ters, or  perhaps  with  her  aunt  and  namesake,  who 
lived  at  Garyp.  Her  cousin  Aaltje  had  married 
Sylvius,  a  Frisian  minister,  who  moved  to  Amster- 
dam in  1610 ;  another  cousin,  Hendrick,  was  an  art- 
merchant  at  Amsterdam ;  and  a  younger  Rombertus 
Ulenburgh  had  settled  in  the  same  city  as  an  his- 
torical painter.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  this  hterary  and  artistic 
family  knew  the  young  Rembrandt,  whose  superb 
portraits  and  composition-pictures  had  already 
gained  a  wide  fame  in  their  city.  During  his  visits, 
he  met,  at  one  of  their  houses,  the  charming  or- 
phan Saskia. 

About  this  time  the  artist  had  developed  a  warm 
intimacy  with  the  venerable  minister,  Jan  Comelis 
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Svlvins,  of  whom  he  painted  a  fine  portrait,  dioir- 
ing  a  strong  and  expresave  £ice^  ni  meditatioii  over 
an  open  book.  At  the  same  time  he  executed  two 
portraits  of  the  preacher's  cousin  Soskia, — firesh, 
naive,  and  smiling.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
this  young  lady  returned  to  the  Fiiaan  town  of 
Franeker,  in  whose  university  her  sster  Antje's  hus- 
band was  a  professor.  Antje  was  sick  unto  death  ; 
and,  after  her  demise,  the  &ir  guest  managed  the 
household  of  her  learned  brother-in-law  until  the 
next  summer,  when  she  went  to  visit  with  her  aster 
Hiskia,  at  St.  Annakerck  of  BLldt. 

Saskia  was  inmiortalized  by  the  pencil  of  Rax>> 
biandt  in  many  ways,  as  if  he  could  not  too  often 
depict  her  fresh  and  beautiflil  colors,  brilliant  eyes> 
and  luxuriant  hair.  As  Diana,  Delilah,  Bathsheba, 
Titania,  a  decorous  dame  of  Holland,  a  loving 
wife  on  her  husband's  knee,  or  watching  him  at  his 
labors,  Saskia  appears  in  all  her  beauty,  arrayed 
with  the  picturesque  costumes  and  jewelry  of  the 
studio.  After  contemplating  her  features,  one  can 
well  believe  the  dry  remark  of  the  latest  tourists' 
guide  (Baedeker,  1874),  that  "the  Frisian  women^ 
e^>eciany  those  of  Leeuwarden,  enjoy  a  great  repa- 
lation  for  beauty."     An  enthusiasdc  Dutch  wiitet 
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says  that  Saskia  was  to  Rembrandt  what  Vittoria 
Colonna  was  to  Michael  Angelo,  or  Monna  Lisa  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  Beatrice  to  Dante. 

In  1633  Rembrandt  painted  three  elaborate  por- 
traits of  his  betrothed,  the  lovely  Saskia.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  Dresden  Museum,  and  shows  her 
smiling,  ^vith  parted  lips,  while  she  is  robed  in  light- 
blue  damask  and  adorned  with  pearls.  The  por- 
trait in  the  late  Fesch  Gallery  is  of  a  more  pleasing 
character  and  more  careful  execution,  displaying 
the  maiden's  snowy  complexion,  great  deep  eyes, 
rosy  lips,  and  rich  auburn  hair,  adorned  with  white 
and  green  plumes,  and  wearing  pearls  on  her  neck 
and  a  chain  of  gold  on  her  green  silk  mantilla. 
The  picture  at  Cassel  shows  her  fresh,  fair  face  in 
full  light,  with  a  delicate  profile  and  a  finely  formed 
nose,  while  the  body  is  in  shadow.  The  costume 
is  very  rich  and  picturesque,  pearl-strewn  as  a  sul- 
tana's robe;  and  the  finish  of  the  painting  is  at 
once  powerful  and  minute.  This  portrait  was  prob- 
ably made  for  the  lady  herself,  or  for  her  family, 
and  bears  evidence  that  the  artist  knew  that  its 
future  owners  would  appreciate  a  microscopically 
minute  work  better  than  one  of  more  breadth  and 
brusqueness. 
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The  Tevler  Museurx  at  Haarlem,  contains  hro 

beautiful  India-ini:  sketches  on  hlue  paq^er,  repare- 
sent:n;j  voun::  Renibrandt,  with  his  iiiea::re  moos- 
tache,  and  his  pretty  blonde  bnde,  fill  and  plump 
of  face,  and  sparkling-eyed.  A  delirious  sketch  in 
the  Berlin  Museum  reveals  Saskia  once  more,  accom- 
panied with  the  puzzUng  inscription :  **  This  is  the 
portrait  of  my  wife  (JiuysrrouTv) ,  made  when  she 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  the  third  day  of  our  mar- 
riage, June  8,  1633."  The  date  seems  to  be  a  year 
wrong. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  Dutch  biographer, 
after  noting  certain  facts  about  the  Ulenbmgh 
family,  and  showing  how  our  artist  might  naturally 
have  known  them  socially,  proceeds,  with  simple 
directness,  to  copy  the  official  registry  of  marriages 
in  1 634  ;  "  Rembrandt  Harmens  van  Ryn,  of  Ley- 
dcn,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  dwelling  in  the  Breed- 
itraat,  whose  mother  will  consent,  appeared  before 
the  commissaries,  and  also  Saskia  van  Ulenburgh, 
of  l/ccuwardcn,  dwcUing  in  Bildt  at  St.  Annakerck, 
for  whom  has  appeared  Jan  ComeHs  [Sylvius], 
prcuchcr,  as  cousin  of  the  said  Saskia,  preparing 
hluiHelf  to  furnish  the  legal  inscription  of  the  said 
Suiikiui  before  the  third  pubUcation/' 
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The  young  artist  now  laid  aside  his  pencils  for  a 
time,  in  favor  of  more  fascinating  employment. 
Hurrying  to  Leyden,  he  secured  his  mother's  con- 
sent to  the  nuptials,  drawn  up  in  full  form  by  a 
skilful  notary.  Then  he  sped  away  northward, 
across  the  Zuyder  Zee,  to  Friesland,  whose  rich  pas- 
tures and  blue  lakes,  far  below  sea-level,  stretched 
around  the  house  of  the  beloved  Saskia.  Late  in 
June  the  marriage  was  contracted  in  the  town-hall 
of  Bildt,  and  then  solemnized  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Anna.  Gerrit  van  Loo,  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mune, was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  bride ;  and  we 
can  well  believe  that  the  ceremonies  were  worthy  of 
the  old  Friesland  fame. 

The  young  couple  soon  returned  from  Friesland 
to  Amsterdam,  and  settled  in  the  house  which  Rem- 
brandt had  previously  occupied.  This  home  was 
in  the  spacious  and  airy  £reedstraat,  one  of  the 
most  modem  streets  of  the  expanding  city;  and 
was  near  the  house  of  the  artist  Lastman. 

Saskia  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  she 
was  married.  The  question  still  remains  unan- 
swered, why  this  young,  beautiful,  and  aristocratic 
lady  gave  herself  to  a  poor  artist  of  ordinary  family, 
lacking  in  physical  attractiveness  and  in  polished 
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manners.  She  brought  him  not  only  an  honorable 
alliance  with  an  illustrious  house,  but  also  a  hand- 
some fortune,  calculated  to  ease  his  way  for  many 
years. 

But  the  year  1634  was  not  altogether  devoted  to 
wedding  journeys  and  bridal  junketings;  for  a 
goodly  number  of  valuable  pictures  are  marked 

« 

with  that  date.  Besides  the  Madrid  'Artemis,' 
there  were  '  The  Repentance  of  St.  Peter,'   *  The  \ 

Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas '  (now  at  St.  Petersburg), 
*  Judas  and  the  Blood-Money,'  and  *The  Large  De- 
scent from  the  Cross.'  The  latter  was  perhaps  the 
same  that  hung  in  Rembrandt's  house,  and  after- 
wards passed  into  the  galleries  at  Malmaison, 
Cassel,  and  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  a  profound  and 
realistic  design,  illuminated  by  powerful  and  un- 
usual coloring,  —  showing  a  night-scene  lit  up  by 
torches. 

The  portraits  of  this  year  are  worthy  of  special 
notice;  and  foremost  among  them  are  three  of 
full  length  and  life  size.  Martin  Day,  a  Dutch 
officer  of  English  origin,  and  a  veteran  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  Brazil,  is  commemorated  by  a  living  and 
speaking  portrait,  richly  colored,  and  calmly  and 
delicately  finished  in  all  its  parts.     Another  full- 
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length  represents  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  at  Amsterdam,  —  a  stately  and  gray- 
bearded  gentleman,  sitting  in  a  leather  chair  in  his 
library.  The  companion-picture  shows  the  aged 
Mrs.  Ellison,  robed  in  black,  and  wearing  a  quaint 
broad  hat.  These  two,  after  sojourning  for  over 
two  centuries  in  English  rectories  and  country- 
seats,  were  sold  in  London  in  i860,  for  about 
1^19,000,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Schneider  Col- 
lection at  Paris. 

Another  calmly-conceived  and  carefully-wrought 
portrait  represents  the  blacksmith-poet  Jan  Her- 
mans Krul,  the  author  of  "The  World  in  Paper" 
{Pampiere  Wereld)^  which  was  illustrated  by  one 
of  Rembrandt's  followers.  Still  others  portrayed  Dr. 
Tulp  and  his  wife  (a  venerable  dame  of  83  years) ; 
a  lady  shepherdess ;  and  Admiral  van  Dorp.  The 
latter  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Constantyn  Huygens, 
the  poet;  and  by  his  introduction  the  intimacy 
between  tlie  artist  and  Huygens  was  probably  in- 
augurated. 

The  portraits  which  Rembrandt  made  of  himself 
at  this  time  are  prepared  with  more  freedom  and 
variety  than  the  preceding  pictures,  in  whose  exe- 
cution he  was  probably  trammelled  by  the   direc- 
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tions  of  the  subjects.  The  one  now  at  Cassel  dis- 
plays an  energetic  face  under  a  plumed  casque, 
with  mellow  shades  and  a  firm  touch.  The  Berlin 
examples  are  richly  clad  and  carefully  elaborated ; 
that  at  the  Hague  shows  him  as  a  military  officer, 
with  remarkable  effects  of  light  and  shade;  the 
Pitti-Palace  example  is  chiefly  notable  for  the 
absence  of  a  beard;  and  that  in  the  Louvre  but 
slightly  resembles  the  artist.  These  frequent  repe- 
titions of  his  own  features  were  not  due  to  any 
personal  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  master,  but 
served  as  so  many  studies  of  new  modes  of  arrange- 
ment and  shading.  He  was  restrained  from  such 
experimental  work  on  the  portraits  of  his  patrons, 
and  therefore  made  scores  of  tentative  studies  fix)m 
his  own  face. 

The  new  engraving  of  Saskia  shows  that  favorite 
lady  with  her  long  hair  banded  with  three  lines  of 
pearls,  while  her  figi;re  is  assuming  a  matronly  em- 
bonpoint Another,  of  about  this  time,  contains 
Saskia  and  two  other  ladies,  drawn  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  vividness.  Still  another,  called  '  The 
large  Jewish  Wife,*  develops  the  same  familiar  fea- 
tures and  customary  pearls,  the  lady  being  covered 
with  a  dressing-robe,  and  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
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A  fine  painting  of  the  same  subject  is  presented  at 
London;  and  another,  closely  resembling  it,  rich 
and  powerful  in  all  parts,  is  in  the  Madrid  Museum. 
The  London  picture  is  called,  *  Bathsheba  Receiv- 
ing David's  Message  ; '  and  the  other  is  '  Artemis.' 
These  smaller  pictures  are  all  reproduced  in  the 
great  'Feast  of  Samson*  (or  of  Ahasuerus),  in  the 
Dresden  Museum,  where  Saskia  appears  in  this 
same  attitude,  apparently  in  the  character  of  Deli- 
lah, —  so  that  the  traditional  name  of  '  The  Jewish 
Wife '  is  nearly  correct.  Again  the  pretty  house- 
wife of  the  artist  appeared  in  his  long-lost  painting 
of  *  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,'  where  she  represented 
the  goddess  of  fruit. 

Eleven  other  portraits  executed  in  1634  have 
disappeared,  and  are  remembered  only  by  engrav* 
ings.  One  of  these  represented  the  famous  magis- 
trate, Lancelot  van  Brederode,  whose  tolerant  spirit 
opposed  the  persecution  of  the  Remonstrants.  Con- 
temporary with  these  were  five  sketches  and  sixteen 
engravings,  four  of  which  were  religious  scenes,  one 
a  landscape,  and  five  portraits  of  Rembrandt.  One 
of  the  latter  is  arrayed  in  the  splendid  apparel  of  a 
Hungarian  prince,  and  shows  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite work  of  the  master.    The  most  notable  of 
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who  expresses  his  terror  in  various  and  novel  ways. 
This  honest  and  practical  Dutch  version  of  the 
ancient  myth,  devoid  of  conventional  forms  and 
opposed  to  the  Italian  ideas,  has  failed  to  be 
comprehended  by  many  critics,  who  have  affected 
to  consider  it  a  parody.  The  general  tone  of  the 
picture  is  olive-green;  and  the  principal  figures 
are  executed  with  striking  fidelity  and  strong  char- 
acter. 

The  portraits  of  the  year  included  the  artist  him- 
self, a  coldly  executed  work;  Saskia,  the  joyous 
beauty,  in  two  pictures  representing  her  as  a 
Jewish  bride;  a  cuirassed  officer  with  his  hand 
upon  his  sword-hilt ;  two  busts  of  old  men ;  and 
a  young  lady,  black-robed  and  adorned  with  pearls. 

In  the  same  year  the  master  made  a  superb 
etching  of  the  aged  Johannes  Uyttenboogaert, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  set  of  Latin  verses 
from  the  pen  of  Grotius.  The  subject  aforenamed 
was  a  friend  of  the  artist,  eminent  in  theology,  and 
an  active  leader  of  the  Remonstrants,  after  whose 
defeat  he  was  banished,  and  remained  in  exile, 
with  Grotius  and  Episcopius,  until  the  accession 
of  Prince  Frederick  Henry.  Other  etchings  were 
those  of  the  three  heads  of  Asiatics,  which  certain 
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connoisseurs  think  were  only  retouched  by  Rem- 
brandt ;  several  busts  of  old  men ;  Clirist  and  the 
Tribute- Money  \  and  the  Crucifixion. 

De  Piles  asserts  that  Rembrandt  visited  Venice 
in  1635 ;  but  Descamps  sa3rs  that  this  idea  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  put  the  name  of  Venice  on 
several  etchings,  so  that  they  might  bring  better 
prices.  The  same  French  critic  adds  that  the  mas- 
ter continually  threatened  to  remove  to  England, 
Sweden,  Germany,  or  France,  in  order  to  cause  his 
works  to  bring  higher  prices  at  home ;  though  he 
never  left  Amsterdam  after  he  had  once  settled 
there.  The  demonstrable  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
statement  may  well  make  us  somewhat  doubtful  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  of  all  others  of  the  superfi- 
cial and  sciolistic  Parisian  biographer.  Equally 
unlikely  is  the  story  that  Rembrandt  at  one  time 
secreted  himself  for  a  long  period,  and  caused  his 
family  to  give  out  that  he  was  dead,  in  order  to 
increase  the  popular  estimation  and  the  price  of 
his  works. 

The  designs  of  Rembrandt,  though  lacking  the 
minute  finish  of  modem  aquarelles,  are  full  of  inter- 
est and  charm.  They  were  studies  from  nature, 
^^«r^-sketches,  the  first  draughts  of  subsequently 
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elaboraced  ideas,  quickly  and  nervously  blocked  out 
with  pencil,  crayon,  or  other  material,  and  intended 
for  the  artist's  eye  alone.  Two  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these  are  at  Amsterdam  and  Berlin,  and 
are  adaptations  of  the  famous  Italian  painting  of 
*The  Last  Supper,'  —  'Da  Vinci  translated  into 
Rembrandt.' 

In  1635  and  1636  the  master  portrayed  three 
scenes  from  the  history  of  Tobias,  The  first  is  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  shows  the  blind  father 
awaiting  his  son's  return ;  and  the  second,  in  the 
same  collection,  contains  Tobias  and  his  wife, 
seated  in  a  chamber.  The  third  is  in  the  Ber- 
lin Museum,  and  illustrates  the  scene  of  Tobias 
restoring  sight  to  his  father.  It  is  a  finely  elabo- 
rated and  harmonious  work,  rich  in  delicate  gray 
and  brown  tints,  and  striking  in  its  chiaroscuro. 
In  1637  this  favorite  subject  is  again  brought  forth, 
in  two  pictures  of  the  angel  and  the  family  of 
Tobias,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  Wombwell  Collection.  The  Louvre 
picture  is  a  reproduction  of  Martin  van  Heems- 
kerk's  engraving  of  the  same  scene,  enriched  by 
warm  and  brilliant  coloring.  The  original  design 
in  India  ink  is  at  the  Dresden  Museum. 
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Vosmaer  points  out  the  fact  that  the  now  almost- 
forgotten  Apocryphal  Book  of  Tobias  was  a  great 
favorite  in  the  studios  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
before  which  its  rich  artistic  capabilities  were  un- 
known. "  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  painted  above 
all  that  which  the  Bible  contained  of  the  frightful 
and  terrible,  the  apocalyptic  side ;  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  Passion  and  the  legends 
of  the  saints,  the  epic  and  heroic  sides;  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Gospels,  Tobias,  etc.,  the 
humanistic  and  human  side."  Dou,  Flinck,  and 
other  Dutch  masters,  illustrated  the  life  of  Tobias ; 
and  Rembrandt  treated  it  in  several  paintings, 
designs,  and  etchings,  besides  those  enumerated 
above. 

In  1636  Rembrandt  changed  his  residence  to  a 
house  in  the  Nieuwe-Doele  Street  of  Amsterdam. 
He  was  now  busily  engaged  on  three  Passion-pic- 
tures,—  'The  Entombment,*  'The  Resurrection,' 
and  *  The  Ascension,'  —  companions  to  the  Cruci- 
fixion scenes,  painted  for  Prince  Frederick  Henry 
four  years  before,  and  intended  for  the  same  desti- 
nation. These  new  pictures  were  finished  with  great 
and  loving  care,  and  were  perfecdy  satisfactory  to 
the  artist  himself. 
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During  the  year  the  master  executed  five  reli- 
gious pictures,  three  portraits,  four  designs,  and  ten 
etchings.  Among  the  former  were  *  The  Repose  in 
Egypt,*  now  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  'The  Ascension,' 
in  the  Munich  Pinakothek  \  and  '  St.  Paul,'  in  the 
Vienna  Belvedere. 

One  of  Rembrandt's  neighbors  and  fiiends  was 
the  wonderful  Jew,  Manasseh  Ben-Israel,  who  ex- 
celled alike  in  medicine,  philosophy,  science,  and 
Rabbinical  theology.  He  was  the  companion  of 
Grotius,  Hooft,  Vossius,  and  other  eminent  schol- 
ars ;  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  printing-press  at 
Amsterdam  j  and  the  envoy  of  the  Dutch  Jews  to 
Cromwell.  In  1636,  the  same  year  in  which  his 
De  Creatione  ProbUmatica  et  de  Resurrectione 
Mortuorum  was  published,  the  master  painted  a 
fine  portrait  of  him,  which  is  now  lost ;  and  also 
made  an  etching  of  the  same  subject.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  Rembrandt's  disasters  in  later  years 
were  partly  due  to  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  nec- 
romancy and  the  black  art,  in  company  with  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  Rabbi  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  Bonus, 

In  May,  1636,  tho  circle  tq  which  our  artist  be- 
longed was  pleasantl}  moved  by  new  feasts  of  maf- 
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riage.  It  appears  that  Petrus  Sylvius,  the  nephew 
of  Rembrandty  was  not  satisfied  with  his  dignities 
as  pastor  of  Slooten,  in  Friesland,  but  aspired  to 
the  nominal  headship  of  a  ^unily ;  and  to  compass 
this  end  he  espoused  Sibilla  DiDburgh. 

Since  the  death  of  Rembrandt's  ^Oher,  in  1632, 
his  mother  had  lived  alone  with  her  youngest 
daughter,  Lysbeth.  Of  her  once  pleasant  company 
of  children,  Geirit,  Machteld,  and  Comelis  were 
dead;  and  Adriaen  still  tended  his  mill  on  the 
slow-moving  Rhine,  near  the  old  home.  One  more 
brother  remained,  the  doughty  Willem,  baker  at 
Leyden,  who  abode  in  one  of  his  mother's  snug 
houses  on  the  Rhine.  In  June  of  1636  he  married 
WiDemgen,  the  widow  of  Jacob  Symons  van 
wen,  and  settled  his  ways  in  life. 
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Rembrandt's  life  was  now  full  of  industry,  and 
whoever  wished  to  secure  his  work  must  needs  pay 
well  for  it.  He  was  restrained  from  attending  the 
merry  s3rmposia  of  his  easy-going  brother-artists, 
both  by  his  own  simple  tastes  and  by  the  require- 
ments of  his  domestic  establishment.  A  few  ear- 
nest friends  of  kindred  spirit  were  enough  for  him ; 
and  for  the  rest  he  spent  many  hours  in  rambling 
about  amphibious  Amsterdam,  finding  themes  for 
sketches.  His  ruling  mania  was  that  of  the  bric-h- 
brae  hunter ;  and  he  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
markets,  the  foreign  ships,  and  the  antiquarians, 
seeking  for  quaint  furniture,  weapons,  costumes,  arid 
rare  draperies.  The  collections  which  he  made 
were  worthy  of  a  continental  fame ;  and  included 
also  hundreds  of  pictures  and  engravings,  which  he 
bought  at  the  public  sales. 
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The  full  record  of  Rembrandt's  activity  cannot 
be  set  forth  without  alluding  frequentiy  to  the  pu- 
pils whom  he  imbued  with  his  great  ideas,  and 
guided  into  the  upward  paths.  After  Flinck  and 
Backer  had  left  his  studio,  three  new  aspirants,  Vic- 
tor, Eeckhout,  and  Koninck,  took  their  places  be- 
tween 1635  and  1640.  Jan  Victor  was  a  talented 
student,  who  drank  freely  from  the  Rembranesque 
source,  and  acquired  a  wide  versatility  and  a  grand 
and  vigorous  manner,  howbeit  lacking  in  delicacy 
and  transparency.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  di- 
rect reflections  of  his  master's  works;  and  he 
painted  not  only  *The  Girl  at  the  Window,'  and 
'Isaac  Blessing  Jacob,'  —  the  stock  subjects  of 
all  the  pupils, — but  also  the  favorite  Bibhcal  themes 
of  Tobias  and  Samson. 

Gerbrand  van  den  Eeckhout  was  first  the  pupil 
and  afterwards  the  friend  of  Rembrandt.  He  was 
more  successful  in  small  pictures,  full  of  sentiment 
and  picturesque  beauty,  reflecting  the  manner  and 
even  the  favorite  subjects  of  the  master,  but  en- 
riched by  the  thoughts  of  his  own  free  mind.  Eeck- 
hout was  also  a  skilful  and  prolific  designer,  and 
made  numerous  etchings. 

Philip  Koninck  was  another  member  of  the  stu- 
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dio-family  at  this  time,  and  developed  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  landscape-painting,  as  well  as  for  por- 
traits and  figures.  His  'Sleeping  Venus'  called 
forth  the  poetic  eulogies  of  the  tuneful  Vondel, 
whom  the  gratified  artist  afterwards  portrayed  sev- 
eral times  with  great  skill.  But  it  was  through  the 
merit  of  his  glorious  landscapes  that  he  won  a 
place  in  the  great  school  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry. In  1656  he  married  Margareta  van  Ryn,  who 
was  a  namesake  and  perhaps  a  kinswoman  of  his 
old  master. 

The  first  landscape  was  produced  at  this  time, 
and  is  now  at  Cassel.  It  is  only  a  study,  but  it  is 
a  delicious  one,  representing  a  Dutch  winter-scene, 
with  an  ice-bound  canal  under  a  greenish-blue  sky, 
groups  of  merry  skaters,  and  a  prosperous  rural 
settlement  in  the  backgroimd. 

In  1636  the  picture  of  'Samson  Blinded  by 
the  Philistines '  was  finished,  showing  the  Hebrew 
hero  prostrate  under  his  enemies,  with  Delilah  in 
flight.  It  is  not  one  of  the  master's  best  works, 
and  its  authenticity  has  been  freely  doubted.  A 
grander  conception  was  the  etching  of  the  '  Ecce 
Homo,*  a  masterly  composition,  crowded  with  fig- 
ures, and  finished  with  affluent  resources  of  inven- 
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tion.  It  is  filled  with  dramatic  fire,  and  contains 
some  rare  and  expressive  faces.  Other  etchings  of 
this  date  represented  *  The  Prodigal  Son,'  '  Jesus 
and  the  Doctors/  and  several  quaint  Dutch  land- 
scapes. 

The  beautiful  portraits  of  Saskia,  engraved  in 
1636,  show  the  fine  oval  face,  blue  eyes,  and  pout- 
ing lips  of  the  young  housewife,  who  evidently  still 
remains  in  good  health  and  genial  temper.  In  one 
of  them  she  appears  seated  at  a  table  &ce  to  face 
with  her  husband,  as  if  in  the  domestic  circle  at 
evening. 

One  of  the  noble  paintings  which  have  disap- 
peared from  view,  and  are  remembered  only  by  en- 
gravings, is  that  representing  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
in  a  beautiful  landscape,  walking  hand  in  hand. 
Their  air  and  their  costumes  are  both  princely; 
and  the  background  of  rocks,  woods,  and  falling 
waters,  is  executed  with  rare  skill  and  attractiveness. 
Possibly  these  happy  ramblers  represented  Rem- 
brandt and  his  Saskia. 

The  productions  of  1637  were  four  rehgious 
pictures,  six  portraits,  and  four  etchings.  Two  of 
the  first-named  were  from  the  life  of  Tobias,  and  a 
third  deUneated  'A  Hermit    in    Prayer.'     *The 
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Lord  of  the  Vineyard '  was  painted  in  1637,  and 
is  now  at  the  Hermitage  Palace.  It  represents  him 
as  seated  in  a  chamber  which  is  flooded  with  gold- 
en light,  listening  to  the  complaints  of  his  laborers. 
Three  of  the  six  portraits  of  this  year  were  like- 
nesses of  the  artist  himself;  another  was  that  of  a 
white-bearded  burgomaster;  and  still  another,  "of 
an  admirable  beauty/'  was  the  head  of  an  old 
woman. 

In  July,  1638,  a  daughter  was  bom  to  Saskia, 
and  was  named  Cornelia,  after  the  mother  of  Rem- 
brandt. The  clergyman  who  baptized  the  child 
was  the  venerable  Sylvius;  and  the  witness  was 
Titia,  sister  of  Saskia,  and  wife  of  Copal,  the  dweller 
in  sea-girt  Flushing.  But  grief  came  fuU  soon  to 
the  painter's  home,  for  in  less  than  four  weeks  little 
Cornelia  died,  and  was  buried  in  tlie  Zuyder  Kerk. 
Three  months  later,  and  Sylvius,  the  saintly  old 
pastor,  passed  also  to  his  reward. 

The  annals  of  the  Frisian  law-courts  for  1638 
give  the  details  of  several  suits  in  which  Rembrandt 
fought  for  the  rights  of  his  wife.  In  the  first,  he 
and  his  brothers-in-law  successfully  sued  Dr.  van 
Loo  for  the  payments  on  a  domain  called  Ulen- 
burgh*s  Staele,  one  of  the  former  appanages  of  the 
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Ulenburgh  estate.  Two  months  later,  the  same 
plalntifrs  brought  action  against  the  non-paying  ten 
ants  of  another  of  the  Ulenburgh  farms.  The  liti- 
gious and  fault-finding  spirit  which  was  raised  in  the 
family  by  these  contests  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
longed into  personal  recriminations ;  for  Rembrandt 
soon  afterwards  sued  certain  of  his  kinsfolk  for 
slander,  demanding  the  payment  of  damages.  He 
says  "  that  he  and  his  wife  are  richly  and  ex  supera- 
bundanti  provided  with  goods  (for  which  they  can 
never  be  thankful  enough  to  the  Almighty)  ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  that,  the  defendants  insinuate  that 
his  wife  Saskia  has  squandered  her  heritage  in  or- 
naments and  ostentation."  The  alleged  calumnia- 
tors denied  that  their  ill-tempered  remarks  applied 
to  the  painter  and  his  wife ;  and  the  court  dismissed 
the  suit.  Probably  Saskia*s  rural  kinspeople,  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious  souls,  inferred  an  amazing 
extravagance  from  the  priceless  jewels  with  which 
she  was  adorned  in  her  portraits,  being  unaware 
that  these  decorations  were  but  an  artistic  trick, 
and  that  the  royal  necklaces  and  bracelets  existed 
only  in  the  master's  imagination. 

The  great  picture  of  'The  Feast  of   Ahasue- 
rus,*  or  'The  Wedding  of  Samson,*  was  executed 
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in  1638,  and  is  now  at  Dresden.  At  the  middle  of 
the  table  sits  the  joyful  queen  of  the  feast,  Esther 
or  Delilah,  with  the  features  of  Saskia,  superbly 
jewelled,  and  robed  in  white  silk,  with  all  the  vivid 
light  concentrated  on  her  fair  face  and  form.  The 
surrounding  groups  of  revellers  are  arranged  with 
consummate  skill,  and  are  filled  with  life  and  with 
magic  coloring.  The  prevailing  shadows  are  in 
warm  and  rich  tints  of  green,  in  the  manner  which 
Rembrandt  used  at  this  period. 

The  *  Christ  as  a  Gardener,*  or  *Noli  me  Tan- 
gere,*  was  finished  in  1638,  and  was  long  owned 
by  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel.  In  1806  it  was 
presented  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  at  La  Mal- 
maison ;  and  was  bought  by  King  George  IV.  in 
1 81 6,  for  Buckingham  Palace,  where  it  still  remains. 
The  scene  is  in  the  garden,  at  morning,  with  the 
white-robed  Christ  appearing  to  Mary,  and  two 
angels  guarding  the  empty  tomb.  This  superb  pic- 
ture was  celebrated  in  a  sonnet  by  J.  de  Decker, 
the  poet,  and  the  friend  of  the  artist.  'Joseph 
Telling  his  Dream,'  'Vertumnus  and  Pomona,' 
and  other  compositions,  date  from  this  period. 

One  of  the  chief  etchings  of  this  time  was  tlie 
so-called  'Little    Jewish    Bride,'  representing  St, 
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Catherine  and  her  wheel  of  martyrdom.  The  fea- 
tureSy  hair,  and  pearls  are  those  of  Saskia.  A  new 
paintmg  of  the  same  year,  now  at  Dresden,  shows 
Rembrandt  holding  his  wife  on  his  knee,  while  both 
are  smiling,  and  he  lifts  up  a  glass  of  foaming 
wine.  The  figures  are  of  hfe-size,  richly  clad,  with 
greenish  shadows.  The  Dresden  Gallery  contains 
another  fine  painting  of  this  period,  with  the  favor- 
ite background  of  olive-green,  and  a  deep,  misty 
coloring.  It  represents  a  huntsman  uplifting  a 
pheasant,  — the  first  being  in  the  shadow,  while  the 
bird  is  in  full  light,  and  is  worthy  of  Weenix  him- 
self. 

In  1638  Govaert  Flinck  painted  a  picture  of 
'Isaac's  Benediction,'  in  Rembrandt's  manner, 
and  signed  it  with  his  own  name,  thus  formally  in- 
dicating the  fact  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  pupil, 
and  was  now  a  master.  The  same  subject  had  been 
given  by  Rembrandt  to  his  other  pupils,  Lievens, 
Eeckhout,  Bol,  and  Aert  de  Gelder.  This  custom 
of  the  studio,  in  giving  the  same  theme  to  several 
young  students  in  succession,  was  carried  out  in 
most  other  cases,  under  the  master's  direction. 
Among  these  favorite  test-subjects  were  Tobias,  the 
studious  philosopher^  the  call  of  Matthew,  and  the 
girl  at  a  window. 
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Between  1635  and  1839,  Rembrandt  executed 
more  than  a  score  of  portraits,  —  admirable  works^ 
full  of  expression  and  just  physiognomy.  The  sil- 
very tone  and  equal  light  of  his  earlier  works  in 
this  department  are  replaced  by  novel  and  striking 
effects  of  chiaroscuro,  and  vivid  lights  flashing  on 
illuminated  heads.  One  of  the  noblest  of  these 
pictures  represents  a  blonde-haired  and  fresh-vis- 
aged  gentleman,  in  life-size;  and  is  incorrectly 
called  a  likeness  of  Jan  Six.  It  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Cassel  Gallery,  in  a  room  containing  three 
other  superb  life-sized  portraits,  —  the  Marquis  del 
Guasto,  by  Titian,  clad  throughout  in  red ;  a  gentle- 
man, by  Van  Dyck,  in  a  violet-colored  costume 
embroidered  with  gold ;  and  a  stately  personage  by 
Rubens,  arrayed  in  a  violet  suit  with  fur  trimming?. 
Rembrandt's  picture  is  worthy  of  its  noble  compan- 
ions, and  does  not  suffer  by  the  inevitable  compari- 
son. 

Other  portraits  executed  by  Rembrandt  in  1639 
show  his  mother,  in  a  half-length  and  life-sized  pic- 
ture; the  artist  himself ;  a  middle-aged  lady  in  a 
black  bonnet ;  and  a  gray-bearded  old  gentleman. 
Rembrandt  produced  four  religious,  paintings,  five 
portraits,  and  seven  etchings,  in  X639.    Among  the 
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former  was  'The  Two  Brothers  of  Joseph  Show* 
ing  his  Bloody  Coat  to  their  Father/  a  graceful 
composition,  ia  ^diich  Uttle  Benjamin  is  depicted 
as  playing  with  a  bird. 

At  this  time  also,  Rembrandt  finished  'The  En- 
tombment *  and  *  The  Resurrection/  which  he  had 
begun  three  years  before,  at  the  order  of  the  Stadt- 
holder.  In  the  letter  to  Huygens,  announcing  the 
completion  of  the  work,  the  complacent  artist  said, 
"  These  two  pieces  are  now  finished  with  much  of 
study  and  of  zeal;  .  .  .  because  it  is  in  these 
that  I  have  taken  care  to  express  the  utmost  of 
naturalness  and  action;  and  this  is  the  principal 
reason  why  I  have  been  occupied  so  long  on  them." 
In  recognition  of  Huygens's  services  towards  him, 
the  master  sent  him  also  a  small  cabinet-picture  as 
a  memento,  overruling  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  sensitive  poet  Early  in  1639  the  larger 
works  were  sent  to  the  Stadtholder,  with  a  bill  of 
1,000  florins  each;  but  Frederick  William  de- 
murred at  this  price,  and  the  artist  consented  to 
take  600  florins  apiece.  He  asked  for  immediate 
payment,  but  was  obliged  to  await  the  leisure  of 
others.  Six  letters  which  Rembrandt  sent  to  Huy- 
gens concerning  this  group  of  paintings  are  sdB 
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preserved,  and  are  very  interesting  as  showing  the 
character  of  the  writer,  his  respectful  independ- 
ence, frankness  and  generosity,  lack  of  pretentious- 
ness, and  his  intimate  relations  with  Huygens. 
They  also  prove,  in  their  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly tone,  that  he  was  not  an  enriched  peasant, 
as  some  have  claimed,  but  a  refined  and  polished 
correspondent,  full  of  tact  and  sensibility. 

The  pictures  from  the  life  of  Christ,  which  Rem- 
brandt painted  for  the  Stadtholder,  are  now  in  the 
Munich  Pinakothek.  They  were  carefully  wrought 
out  with  prolonged  labor  and  study,  and  were  filled 
with  alternating  deep  tones  and  transparent  half- 
shadows.  In  his  letters  he  recommended  that  they 
should  be  hung  in  a  strong  light,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  eye.  He  said,  "  A  picture  is  not  made  to 
be  smelt  of:  the  odor  of  the  colors  is  unhealthy." 

*  The  Death  of  the  Virgin  '  was  the  subject  of  a 
noble  etching  made  at  this  time,  grandiose  in  its 
conception,  and  yet  filled  with  beauty  and  tender- 
ness. Contemporary  etchings  show  '  The  Presen- 
tation,* 'Youth  Surprised  by  Death,*  and  the  fre- 
quently-copied portrait  of  the  master  himself. 
Another  represented  the  Receiver  of  the  States  of 
Holland^  Uyttenboogaert,  as  a  gold-weigher,  sur- 
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rounded  by  bags  of  treasure.  The  gendeman  lias 
a  personal  friend  of  the  artist's,  and  had  made  him 
large  official  payments. 

At  midsummer  of  1640  Sa^ia  gave  biith  to 
another  child,  which  was  also  named  Cornelia,  and 
died,  hke  its  predecessor,  within  a  few  months.  In 
the  succeeding  September,  Rembrandt's  mother 
died,  at  Leyden,  having  reached  her  seventieth 
year.  9ie  bequeathed  to  her  four  surviving  chil- 
dren, Adriaen,  Rembrandt,  Willem,  and  Lysbedi,  a 
considerable  property,  including  seven  houses,  half 
a  mill,  and  a  garden.  The  £unily  furniture  and 
effects  were  divided  by  lot ;  and  the  painter  received 
a  bond  for  half  of  the  mill,  whence  he  might  draw 
a  small  annual  income.  But  with  seeming  improvi- 
dence he  hastened  to  compound  this  revenue  for  a 
sum  of  ready  money,  being  now,  as  always,  in  need 
of  cash  in  hand,  notwithstanding  Sofia's  fortune 
and  his  own  large  receipts. 

The  incessant  activity  of  Rembrandt,  as  displayed 
in  the  three  directions  of  portraiture,  snail  cabinet- 
pictures,  and  larger  historical  compodtions,  was  at- 
tended with  a  continual  increase  of  power  and 
depth  of  conception.  In  the  tiiree  years  from 
1640  to  1643  ^^  executed  several  incompazabk 
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portraits,  full  of  poetic  spirit,  grandiose  conception, 
and  individual  impression.  '  The  Gilder '  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  splendid  of  these  works,  and 
was  painted  in  1640.  To  illustrate  the  steady  in* 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  master's  works,  this  one 
may  be  specified  as  an  example,  since  in  1802  it 
was  sold  for  1 1,000,  and  in  1865  for  over  130,000. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  sketches  of  this  period 
shows  the  ramparts  of  Amsterdam,  depicted  in 
lively  and  harmonious  colors.  Two  portraits  of 
Rembrandt  himself  date  from  1640,  with  others 
of  a  philosopher,  a  young  girl,  and  an  aged 
dame,  —  the  latter  of  which  was  purchased  for 
the  Narishkine  Collection  in  1868,  for  | it, 000. 
Several  designs  were  elaborated  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  large  group  of  etchings. 

'  The  Carpenter's  Household '  is  a  delightful  little 
cabinet-picture,  now  in  the  Louvre,  showing  St. 
Joseph  at  work  with  his  carpentering,  in  a  warmly 
lighted  Dutch  apartment  full  of  Ostade-like  details, 
wliile  Mary  is  near  by,  nursing  the  Child  Jesus. 
She  has  none  of  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  Ma- 
donnas of  Italy,  but  is  a  beautiful  representation 
of  a  tender  mother,  full  of  naturalness  and  homely 
charm.    Another  similar  work  is  in  the  Cassel  Gal« 
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lery.  *  The  Salutation/  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
is  a  contemporary  work  of  the  same  spirit,  with  the 
meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  transpiring  mider  a 
palace-portico,  in  the  presence  of  other  figures. 
The  weird  and  mysterious  *  Witch  of  Endor '  bears 
about  the  same  date. 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  production  of  the 
magnificent  portraits  of  'The  Woman  with  the 
Fan '  and  her  husband,  the  former  of  which  now 
adorns  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  latter  is  at  the 
Brussels  Museum.  They  are  both  of  life-size  and 
half-length,  and  represent  their  comely  and  well-to- 
do  subjects  with  rare  strength,  delicacy,  and  ex- 
pression. Another  portrait  of  this  time  showed 
Comelis  Claeszoon  Anslo  and  a  lady,  seated  at  a 
book-laden  table.  The  same  gentieman,  a  Men- 
nonite  minister  of  Amsterdam,  and  possibly  a  kins- 
man of  the  master,  was  also  represented  in  several 
sketches  and  an  etching.  Still  more  charming  was 
the  new  life-sized  portrait  of  Saskia,  with  her  iaxi 
northern  beauty,  golden-haired  and  blue-eyed,  illu- 
minated by  the  blending  lights  of  love  and  art  It 
is  full  of  life  and  health,  carefully  finished,  ravishing 
in  its  sweet  expression,  and  filled  with  delicate  ama- 
ranthine harmony.    Four  other  portraits  date  firom 
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tliis  time,  one  of  which  represents  the  wife  of  the 
famous  Jan  Six,  in  life-size. 

The  favorite  subject  of  *  Susanna  at  the  Bath ' 
was  repeated  again  in  1 641,  in  two  paintings  and 
their  accompanying  designs.  Several  other  repe- 
titions of  this  enticing  theme  are  found  in  the 
European  galleries.  *  The  Offering  of  Manoah/  at 
the  Dresden  Museum,  shows  the  venerable  Manoah 
and  his  wife  prostrate  before  the  altar,  from  which 
an  angel  is  ascending.  Another  pleasmg  picture 
depicts  a  lowland  landscape,  in  which  Boaz  and 
Ruth  are  made  to  appear,  quite  at  home,  because 
they  are  altogether  Netherlanders.  Of  the  score  of 
designs  attributed  to  this  year,  no  less  than  thir- 
teen represent  lions  in  different  attitudes,  as  if  some 
rare  leonine  guest  had  been  brought  to  Amsterdam, 
on  one  of  her  far-faring  ships,  and  the  artist  seized 
the  opportunity  to  improve  the  type  of  the  con- 
ventional companion  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Mark. 
Another  sketch  preserves  the  appearance  of  the 
famous  elephant,  which  created  so  much  sensation 
in  the  city  at  this  time.  The  sixteen  contemporary 
etchings  include  three  grand  scenes  of  hunting 
lions,  worthy,  in  their  fire  and  fuiy,  of  Rubens  or 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
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In  September,  Saskia  gave  birth  to  a  child,  which 
was  baptized  in  the  Zuyder  Kerk  soon  after.  It  was 
named  Titus  in  memory  of  Titia  van  Ulenburgh, 
who  died  during  the  same  year. 

Two  exquisite  portraits  of  ladies,  now  at  Berlin 
and  Cassel,  date  from  1642,  a  time  to  which  tie 
Munich  catalogue  refers  also  the  portraits  of  Gova- 
ert  Flinck  and  his  wife  (though  Flinck  was  not 
married  until  some  years  later).  These  great  works 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  ancient  statement  that  the 
master  often  devoted  many  hours,  and  even  days, 
to  arranging  the  folds  of  a  turban  or  the  draping 
of  a  robe,  producing  a  rare  refinement  of  grace  and 
richness.  Five  other  portraits  of  ladies,  and  one  of 
the  master  himself,  date  from  this  year,  together 
with  several  designs  and  nine  etchings.  A  smaU 
and  neatly  finished  painting  delineates  the  meeting 
of  Jacob  and  Esau,  who  are  embracing  each  other, 
in  a  high  and  mountainous  landscape. 

The  portrait  of  Saskia,  painted  this  year,  has  a 
tender  and  mournful  interest,  and  contrasts  in  a 
marked  manner  with  the  bright  and  full-lived  por- 
trait of  the  previous  year.  She  is  richly  robed  and 
jewelled,  as  usual,  but  her  face  has  a  delicate  and 
dreamy  air,  full  of  melancholy  interest  and  the 
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serene  beauty  of  an  artistic  transfiguration.  The 
Dresden  likeness  of  1641  was  as  the  rich  and  vivid 
noonday ;  its  successor  was  the  calm  and  contem- 
plative simset,  when  the  uignt  cumeth  on  apace. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'The  Company  of  Fians  Banning  Cock,*  or  *  The  Night  Watdi.' 
— >  Rembrandt's  Home.  —  His  Collections,  —  Death  of  Saskia. 
—  The  Conservative  Reaction. 

In  1642  the  master  finished  his  great  and  ever- 
famous  picture  of  "  The  Night  Watch,"  or  "  The 
Sortie  of  the  Company  of  Frans  Banning  Cock," 
which  is  now  in  the  Amsterdam  Museum.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  front  of  a  large  public  building, 
whence  twenty-nine  civic  guardsmen  and  otheis  are 
issuing,  formii^g  a  triangular  group  whose  base  rests 
on  the  background,  while  its  apex  is  in  the  extreme 
foreground,  and  contains  the  commanders  of  the 
company.  The  line  running  to  the  right  is  com- 
posed of  pikemen,  a  sergeant,  fusileer,  and  drum- 
mer ;  on  the  left  are  two  young  girls,  a  youth,  and 
several  rugged  arquebusiers ;  and  between  these 
are  other  martial  figures,  with  the  great  standard  of 
the  peaceful  city.  The  names  and  ranks  of  the  six- 
teen most  prominent  guardsmen  are  painted  on  the 
picture ;  and  the  portrait  character  of  their  ^es  is 
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fully  apparent.  The  two  foremost  officers,  the 
Seigneurs  of  Purmerland  and  Vlaardingen,  are  hand- 
some men,  and  richly  clad, — the  first  in  a  black 
velvet  costume,  with  a  red  scarf,  and  the  other  in  a 
suit  of  yellow  satin.  The  soldiers  are  pouring  out 
pell-mell,  at  the  sound  of  the  drum-taps,  on  their 
way  to  a  target-shoot ;  and  the  grouping  is  full  of 
picturesqueness  and  lively  gesture.  The  coloring  is 
simply  amazing  in  its  splendor,  with  rich  golden 
tones,  vapory  chiaroscuro,  and  soft  forcibleness,  — 
skilful  in  its  blending  and  contrasting  shades  and 
symphonic  tints,  admirable  in  its  fantastic  lights 
and  delicate  balancings.  Nowhere  is  there  a  sus- 
picion of  dryness  or  hardness ;  nowhere  is  there  a 
neglect  of  the  true  chromatic  values.  Nevertheless 
the  picture  does  not  appear  to  have  pleased  the 
obscure  militia-captain  whom  it  has  endowed  with 
immortal  fame ;  for  not  long  afterwards  he  had  his 
own  portrait  and  that  of  his  wife  painted  by  Van 
der  Heist,  and  in  1660  he  had  one  Gerrit  Lundens 
make  another  picture  of  his  company. 

The  present  title  of  the  picture,  'The  Night 
Watch,'  was  given  by  Sir  Joshua  Re)molds,  while 
within  a  century  the  French  called  it  La  Ronde  de 
Nuit     The   better  name   is  *The    Company  of 
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Frans  Banning  Cock/  a  fact  which  becomes  evi- 
dent when  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  "  watch  "  in  the 
picture^  and  that  the  scene  is  not  at  night.  Blanc 
says :  ''  To  tell  the  truth,  this  is  only  a  dream  of 
night,  and  no  one  can  decide  what  the  light  is  that 
falls  on  the  groups  of  figures.  It  is  neither  the 
light  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon,  nor  does  it  come 
from  torches :  it  is  rather  the  light  from  the  genius 
of  Rembrandt."  The  picture  remained  in  the 
armory  of  the  company  for  about  threescore  years, 
and  then  for  a  century  in  the  city-hall,  whence  it 
was  transferred  to  its  present  resting-place  in  the 
Amsterdam  Museum.  Van  Dyck  restored  and 
cleansed  the  whole  work  at  one  time ;  but  time  and 
the  vamishers  have  darkened  its  tints  to  the  sem- 
blance of  night. 

In  departing  from  the  usual  manner  of  corpora- 
tion-pictures, in  which  the  portrayed  functionaries 
were  drawn  up  in  rigid  lines  and  under  an  equal 
light,  Rembrandt  insured  for  his  new  and  noble 
work  an  abundance  of  life,  animation,  and  move- 
ment, and  therein  consists  the  secret  of  its  unfading 
fame.  Instead  of  a  series  of  burgher-portraits,  he 
made  a  luminous  and  imaginative  picture ;  instead 
of  a  cold  chronicle,  he  gave  us  a  dramatic  chapter. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Rembrandt  could  not  design ; 
but  the  masterly  arrangement  of  these  stiff  citizen- 
soldiers  is  enough  of  itself  to  disprove  such  an 
assertion.  Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  strange  mixture  of  costumes  and  weapons  there- 
in, and  the  wide  liberty  of  action  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  primitive  national  guard.  They  are  of 
the  frank  and  homely  heroes  of  the  people,  who 
saved  Holland  from  the  terrible  Spanish  infantry  by 
their  simple  and  splendid  valor.  Montdgut  says  of 
this  picture :  "  It  is  liberty  in  her  golden  age.  .  .  . 
It  will  preserve  the  memory  of  Dutch  liberty,  per- 
haps even  beyond  the  existence  of  Holland." 

The  Broad  Street  of  St.  Anthony  was  at  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  in  a  suburb  then  recently 
annexed,  and  ran  from  the  picturesque  medissval 
Gate  of  St.  Anthony  with  its  five  round  towers  out 
towards  one  of  the  main  canals.  The  Gate  still 
stands,  and  marks  the  outgoing  of  the  street  in 
which  Rembrandt  lived  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 

In  these  latter  years  Rembrandt  moved  from  his 
house  in  the  Broad  Street  of  St.  Anthony  to  another 
on  the  quays  of  the  River  Amstel,  where  he  was 
dwelling  in  1639.  Soon  afterwards  he  occupied 
new  quarters  in  the  Broad  Street  of  the  Jews,  a 
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continuation  of  St  Anthony's  Broad  Street,  where 
he  bought  a  spacious  house  of  brick  and  cut 
stone,  four  stories  high  and  four  windows  wide, 
built  in  1606  in  the  prevalent  Renaissance  architec- 
ture. The  house  still  stands ;  and  by  the  aid  of  an 
existing  legal  inventory  (dated  1656)  we  can  even 
refurnish  it  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Rembrandt 
Entering  the  vestibule  we  find  the  flagstone  paving 
covered  with  fir-wood,  with  black-cushioned  Span- 
ish chairs  for  those  who  wait,  and  to  amuse  their 
leisure  several  busts  and  twenty-four  paintings,  — 
four  each  by  Brouwer  and  lievens,  the  rest  mostly 
by  Rembrandt  The  antechamber,  or  saloon,  was 
a  large  room,  fiunished  with  seven  Spanish  chairs 
upholstered  in  green  velvet,  a  great  walnut  table 
covered  with  Toumay  cloth,  an  ebony-firamed  mir- 
ror, and  a  marble  wine-cooler.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  thirty-nine  pictures,  many  of  which 
were  in  massive  and  elegant  firames.  There  were 
religious  scenes,  landscapes,  architectural  sketches, 
—  works  of  Pinas,  Brouwer,  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
and  other  Dutch  masters ;  sixteen  pictures  by  Rem- 
brandt; and  cosdy  paintings  by  Palma  Vecchio, 
Bassano,  and  Raphael.  The  next  room  was  a  per- 
fect Htde  museum  of  art,  containing  a  profiision  of 
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the  master's  pictures,  with  rare  works  of  Van 
Leyden,  Van  Dyck,  Aartgen,  Parsellis,  Seghers, 
and  copies  from  Annibale  Caracci.  The  oaken 
press  and  other  furnishings  indicated  th^  the  mar- 
vellous etchings  of  our  artist  were  engraved  and 
printed  here.  The  next  saloon  was  the  gem  of  the 
establishment,  and  was  equipped  with  a  great  mir- 
ror, an  oaken  table  with  an  embroidered  cloth,  six 
chairs  with  blue  coverings,  a  bed  with  blue  hang- 
ings, a  cedar-wood  wardrobe,  and  a  closet  of  the 
same  wood.  The  walls  even  here  showed  the  pro- 
found artistic  taste  of  the  occupant,  for  they  were 
overlaid  with  twenty-three  pictures  by  Aartgen,  lie- 
vens,  Seghers,  and  other  northern  painters;  the 
Concorde,  Resurrection,  and  Ecce  Homo  of  Rem- 
brandt ;  a  Madonna  by  Raphael ;  and  Giorgione's 
great  picture  of  *  The  Samaritan.' 

On  the  next  floor  the  master  had  his  studios  and 
museum.  The  great  art-chamber  contained  materi- 
als for  weeks  of  study;  the  walls  were  covered 
with  rich  and  costly  dric-i-brac  —  statuettes  in 
marble,  porcelain,  and  plaster ;  the  Roman  emper- 
ors ;  busts  of  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Socrates ;  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  porcelains  and  drawings ;  Vene* 
tian  glass ;  casts  from  nature ;  curious  weapons  and 
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annor,  with  a  shield  attributed  to  Quentin  Massys  ; 
minerals^  plants,  stuffed  birds,  and  shells ;  rare  £sm% 
globes,  and  books.  Another  feature  was  a  noble 
collection  hi  designs,  studies,  and  engravings,  filling 
sixty  leather  portfoUos,  and  including  specimens  of 
the  best  works  of  the  chief  Italian,  German,  and 
Dutch  artists  and  engravers.  In  a  small  room 
adjacent  were  sixteen  paintings  by  Rembrandt, 
Brouwer,  Hals,  Aartgen,  and  Seghers,  with  casts 
by  Van  Vianen,  and  four  chairs  with  black  leather 
seats.  The  greater  studio  enshrined  a  piece  of 
Michael  Angelo's  sculpture,  and  was  decorated  with 
outlandish  East-Indian  arms  and  costumes.  Its 
vestibule  was  adorned  with  Uon-skins;  and  ten 
paintings  were  hung  in  an  adjacent  cabinet  The 
other  studio  was  divided  into  five  compartments, 
filled  with  antique  arms,  Indian,  Batavian,  and 
Turkish  weapons,  sixty  pieces  of  Oriental  armor,  a 
collection  of  pipes,  a  cannon,  Asiatic  musical  in- 
struments, casts  from  nature,  piles  of  drapery,  and 
costumes  of  ancient  and  curious  fabric  and  finish, 
and  reproductions  of  antique  statuary  in  plaster,  in- 
cluding the  Laocoon.  The  house  was  filled  with 
tlie  collections  of  a  virtuoso,  added  to  the  varied 
paraphernalia  of  an  historical  painter's  studia 
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We  have  seen  that  the  chief  masteis  of  European 
art  were  represented  by  their  works  in  this  wonder- 
fill  home-museum,  and  were  fervently  admired  and 
studied  by  their  great  compeer.  And  yet  It  has 
long  been  the  fashion  to  decry  Rembrandt  as  a 
whimsical  original,  careless  of  hJs  predecessors  in 
the  world  of  art,  if  not  even  scorning  their  produc- 
tions. The  amassment  of  such  collections  as  he 
possessed  was  the  result  of  long-continued  search- 
ing and  lavish  expenditure  on  all  sides.  The  mere 
matter  of  price  never  stood  between  him  and  a 
desired  art-treasure,  for  he  was  as  liberal  as  his 
means  allowed  in  such  acquisitions.  Hoogstraten 
tells  of  his  paying  eighty  rix-dollars  for  a  single 
engraving  of  Lucas  van  Leyden's;  and  Sandrart 
says  that  he  once  gave  1,400  florins  for  fourteen 
proofs  from  the  same  master.  No  wonder,  then, 
tliat  he  was  oftentimes  pressed  for  money,  and  that 
he  hastened  to  compound  outstanding  assets  at  a 
discount  for  ready  cash.  His  location  in  one  of 
the  chief  commercial  cities  of  the  world  gave  him 
excellent  facilities  for  collecting  rare  and  curious 
articles.  The  shipping  in  the  port  bore  in  all  uilih- 
ner  of  strange  objects,  from  the  remotest  East  and 
the  ferthest  West,  —  aboriginal  trinkets  and  singular 
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natural  productions  from  Java  and  the  PhilippineSi 
ivory  and  precious  goods  from  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  barbaric  weapons  and  robes  from  New 
Amsterdam  and  the  red  tribes  of  Hudson's  River. 
Round  about  the  master's  house  stretched  the  high- 
gabled  houses  of  the  Jewish  quarter,  with  their 
quaint  perrons  and  pent-houses,  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  industrious  and  adventurous  Hebrews,  and 
rich  in  ancient  bric-h-brac  and  ^-fetched  objects 
of  vertu^ 

The  life  of  Rembrandt's  household  in  these  days 
was  of  perfect  simplicity,  sober  and  regular,  filled 
with  labor  and  success,  happiness  and  conjugal 
devotion.  The  domestic  headquarters  was  the 
blue  room,  where  the  family  gathered  at  evening, 
while  the  candle-light  was  shed  dimly  over  the  pic- 
tures and  busts  and  heavy  fiuniture,  and  was  con- 
centrated with  a  powerfid  Rembranesque  effect  on 
the  principal  personages.  Saskia  was  usually  at  the 
great  table,  busy  with  her  sewing,  or  caring  for  her 
infant ;  and  Rembrandt  sat  by  her,  lightly  sketching 
or  touching  up  his  etchings — while  their  fiiends 
engaged  in  lively  conversation  around  them. 

Among  the  frequent  and  fiiendly  visitors  at  the 
house  were  the  receiver  Uyttenboogaert,  the  art- 
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merchants  Abraham  Francen  and  Clement  de 
Jonghe,  the  Rabbi  Manasseh  Ben-Israel,  the  poet 
Jeremias  de  Decker,  and  the  rich  merchant  Jan 
Pieterse  Zomer,  the  first  collector  of  the  master's 
engravings.  There  was  also  a  large  circle  of  kins- 
folk, the  Sylviuses  and  Ulenburghs,  the  Copals  and 
Van  Loos;  and  the  former  pupils  of  the  studio, 
who  still  kindly  remembered  and  often  visited  the 
scene  of  their  early  labors. 

Another  group  of  young  artists  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  Rembrandt's  studio  between  1640  and 
1642,  under  the  teaching  and  example  of  the  great 
master.  Among  these  were  Jacob  La  Vecq  of 
Dordrecht,  who  afterwards  lived  at  the  Hague 
and  was  Houbraken's  teacher,  having  dropped  the 
Rembranesque  style  and  taken  to  portrait-painting, 
after  his  sojourn  in  France.  Another  was  Juriaen 
Ovens,  who  in  subsequent  years  departed  fi-om  his 
master's  manner,  and  became  court-painter  to  the 
Duke  of  Holstein.  Christoph  Paudiss,  the  Saxon, 
was  another  pupil,  who  afterwards  excelled  in 
portraits  and  genre  scenes.  Verdoel  became  a 
painter  of  large  historical  pictures,  and  an  author 
and  poet.  Hendrik  Heerschop  of  Haarlem  was 
in  the  studio  somewhat  later,  and  learned  to  excel 
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in  richly  costumed  figures  and  portraits,  showing 
careful  and  plodding  study.  He  also  acquired  the 
ait  of  etching,  and  executed  several  notable  works 
of  this  kind.  Drost  was  still  another  and  a  more 
eminent  student,  who  afterwards  lived  and  labored 
in  Italy  with  a  few  of  his  compatriots.  He  was 
one  of  the  noblest  of  Rembrandt's  art-children,  and 
preserved  some  of  the  high  traditions  of  the  studio 
in  all  their  power  and  richness.  Several  brilliant 
pictures  by  this  master  are  still  retained  in  the 
European  galleries,  'The  Continence  of  Scipio* 
and  the  'Herodias'  being  foremost  among  them. 
Carel  Fabritius  entered  the  studio  in  1640,  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  and  was  one  of  its  most  manly 
and  vigorous  graduates.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Delft, 
where  he  was  killed  in  the  great  magazine  explo- 
sion of  1654,  having  previously  won  a  wide  fame 
for  his  accurate  drawing,  insomuch  that  the  term 
"  Fabritian  perspectives "  was  synonymous  with 
excellence  in  that  department  Bernard  Fabritius 
was  another  eminent  painter  in  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt,  and,  if  not  a  pupil,  was  at  least  an 
enthusiastic  follower  of  the  great  Hollander. 

Samuel  van  Hoogstraten  was  a  fellow-disciple 
w.th  Carel  Fabritius,  and  entered  the  studio  in 
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1640,  being  then  fatherless,  and  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  In  many  respects  he  was  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  pupils  of  this  period,  on  account  of  his 
diversity  of  gifts  and  his  breadth  of  character.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Mennonite  church,  which  at 
first  admonished  him  for  wearing  a  sword,  and 
afterwards  expelled  him  for  alleged  infractions  of 
the  rules  and  for  manying  a  woman  outside  of  its 
community.  He  was  very  talented,  and  a  profound 
student  of  the  classics  in  literature  and  art,  versed 
in  abstruse  theories  of  his  profession,  and  skilful  in 
writing  tragedies  and  poems.  "Poetry,"  he  said, 
"is  the  sister  of  my  goddess  Pictura."  In  his 
famous  book,  "  Introduction  to  the  Higher  School 
of  Art,"  he  gives  glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of  Rem- 
brandt's studio,  and  accounts  of  the  pupils*  discus- 
sions, —  on  what  signs  may  lead  one  to  see  a  good 
painter  in  a  disciple,  or  what  is  the  fundamental 
rule  for  a  good  ordering,  or  how  one  can  perceive 
whether  a  history  is  well  rendered  by  an  artist 
He  sa)rs  that  once  when  he  had  wearied  Rem- 
brandt with  theoretical  questions,  the  master  told 
him  to  work  on  up  to  the  limit  of  his  present  knowl- 
edge, and  that  the  things  which  he  was  premature- 
ly reaching  forward  to,  would  come  to  him  after- 
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wards.  Poor  Hoogstraten  narrates  also,  that  he 
was  often  deeply  aggrieved  during  the  lessons,  and 
that  he  would  then  feed  himself  upon  tears  until  he 
had  found  and  corrected  the  faults  which  the  mas- 
ter had  reproved.  Herein  we  may  see  that  there 
were  sternly  enforced  rules  and  principles  in  the 
studio,  though  certain  adverse  critics  maintain  that 
Rembrandt  was  ''the  incarnate  enemy  of  all  sys- 
tem." 

In  1642  life  assumed  her  richest  charms  in  the 
presence  of  Rembrandt,  who  was  rich,  honored,  and 
beloved,  and  in  the  new  picture  of  Banning  Cock's 
company  had  reached  the  empyrean  of  his  fame. 
But  that  mysterious  power  which  (or^^^lo)  regu- 
lates the  law  of  compensations,  causing  certain 
bitterness  to  lurk  in  every  rose-wreathed  cup,  had 
prepared  for  the  great  master  a  disciplining  grief, 
in  whose  presence  all  these  honors  became  of  no 
account.  The  blow  was  at  the  heart.  In  June  it 
happened  that  Saskia,  who  had  been  declining  for 
some  time,  was  warned  by  unmistakable  signs  that 
her  end  was  approaching.  She  hastened  to  arrange 
the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  those  dearest  to  her, 
and  had  a  will  drawn  up  by  the  notary  Barcman. 
In  this   document  the  well-beloved  lady  showed 
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the  implicit  confidence  which  she  reposed  in  her 
husband,  and  her  lively  solicitude  for  his  future  wel- 
fare. She  made  her  infant  son  Titus  the  sole  heir 
of  the  estate,  with  the  condition  that  her  husband 
should  remain  in  usufructuary  possession  and  ad- 
ministration thereof  until  his  death  or  his  second 
marriage,  provided  that  he  should  properly  educate 
the  lad,  and  give  him  a  sufficient  marriage-portion 
in  due  time.  If  Titus  should  die,  the  entire  estate 
should  pass  to  Rembrandt  unreservedly,  save  in 
case  of  a  second  marriage,  when  one-half  thereof 
should  be  ceded  to  Hiskia  van  Ulenburgh.  She 
eicpressly  exempted  her  husband  from  giving  an 
inventory  of  the  property  to  any  person,  and  fix)m 
giving  securities,  '^  because  she  has  confidence  that 
he  will  act  in  this  perfectly  according  to  his  con- 


science." 


A  few  days  later,  and  Saskia  was  dead,  having 
attained  only  her  thirtieth  year.  The  grieving 
Rembrandt  returned  fi:om  her  funeral  at  the  Oude 
Kerk,  to  find  the  light  gone  out  firom  his  home 
forever.  Henceforth  he  lived  but  to  labor,  ear- 
nestly and  without  repose,  seeking  to  silence  the 
memory  of  his  sorrows  by  ceaseless  pre-occupation. 
His  manner  of  life  was  so  simple,  that  he  was  fre- 
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quently  content  to  take  his  frugal  meals  at  his  easel, 
while  the  long  days  passed  in  the  ceaseless  labor 
which  produced  such  an  enormous  number  of 
works.  Some  biographers  have  even  stated  that 
his  regular  diet  was  bread  and  cheese  and  herrings, 
but  this  is  certainly  an  exaggeration.  While  thus 
engaged  in  his  studio  he  enjoyed  the  conversation 
of  fiiends,  especially  when  it  was  of  an  earnest 
character. 

After  1642  another  cause  of  trouble  arose  in  the 
track  of  the  master.  Several  of  the  northern  artists 
who  had  studied  in  Italy,  and  absorbed  the  genius 
of  Southern  art,  returned  to  the  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean,  and  popularized  the  Italian  style.  The  re- 
action against  the  Rembranesque  manner  rose  like 
an  angry  sea ;  and  the  master  stood  like  a  rock  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  answered  it  with  sub- 
lime defiances.  By  intense  and  assiduous  labor  he 
strove  to  strengthen  his  style,  and  produce  peerless 
masterpieces.  Strange  fantasies  played  through  his 
works;  mysterious  and  sombre  inspirations  shone 
or  gloomed  forth  upon  his  canvases. 

The  piide  and  independence  of  Rembrandt's 
manner  stood  firmly  at  counter-purpose  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.    His  noble  peculiarities  had 
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been  impressed  on  scores  of  pupils,  and  had  moved 
and  influenced  many  famous  artists  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  —  Metsu,  Cuyp,  Van  Everdingen,  Ruys- 
dael,  Van  Ostade,  Wouverman,  and  others.  But 
he  had  no  Castiglione  nor  Aretino  to  translate  his 
profound  ideas  into  literature,  no  active  princely 
patrons  to  insure  him  personal  influence  and  power. 
Thus  lefl:  alone  before  a  hostile  criticism,  he  did 
not  3deld  to  compromise,  nor  bend  to  conciliate, 
but  answered  only  by  fresh  and  more  proudly  char- 
acteristic works  of  art.  The  students  returned 
from  Italy,  that  holy  land  of  art,  with  the  ideas 
and  the  pictures  of  the  orthodox  schools  of  design ; 
and  the  galleries  of  Holland  were  enriched  with 
Italian  compositions.  Palladio  and  Scamozzi  be- 
came the  classic  authorities  for  Dutch  architecture ; 
and  the  writings  of  the  Italian  poets  and  their  older 
models  were  the  models  of  the  northern  literati. 
Antique  theories  but  half  understood,  and  the 
barocco  ideas  of  the  decadence  of  southern  art, 
were  invoked  against  the  genius  of  the  greatest 
painter  of  the  Netherlands.  He  remained  firm, 
preserving  the  liberties  of  the  Holland  school,  and 
exhibiting  at  once  the  boundless  vigor  and  the 
fearless  asperities  of  genius  when  assailed  on  all 
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sides.  With  sorrowing  pride  he  went  on  painting 
compositions  which  horriiied  the  critics  of  Amster- 
dam, while  the  popular  taste  was  being  rapidly  alien- 
ated from  him. 

Vosmaer  sa3rs,  in  his  eloquent  defence,  "  He  was 
not  against  these  ideas :  he  was  above  them.  He, 
an  enemy  of  the  science  of  art  and  of  its  theory? 
We  have  seen  what  manner  of  discourses  were  held 
in  his  studid  with  the  master  himself.:  he  possessed 
unexampled  collections.  He,  exclusive?  He  con- 
sulted the  art  of  all  periods,  whose  best  products 
he  recognized  and  bought  at  foolishly  high  prices. 
He,  against  the  Italians?  He  owned  their  pictures 
and  engravings,  and  gave  his  finest  etching  for  a 
leaf  of  Marc  Antonio,  while  many  of  his  works 
show  how  much  he  admired  the  Italians.  He,  an 
enemy  of  the  antique?  He  possessed  casts  of 
Greek  and  Roman  statuary,  and  engravings  of 
Roman  architecture ;  and  he  himself  filled  a  book 
with  sketches  from  the  antique.  He  loved  them  as 
truly  as  their  most  fervent  champions,  but  he  had 
penetrated  much  farther  into  their  sentiment." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Works  between  1642  and  1654.  — Jan  Six.  — The  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. —  Landscapes.  —  The  Hundred-Florin  Piece.  —  Etch- 
ings. 

The  third  great  epoch  of  Rembrandt's  life  ex- 
tended from  1642  to  1654,  and  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  golden  period  of  his  art-work.  After 
Saskia's  death,  he  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  family 
and  of  society ;  and  we  see  in  him  only  the  artist, 
ceaselessly  laboring,  initiated  into  that  sorrowful  life 
whence  the  profoundest  beauty  arises  like  the  fra- 
grance from  crushed  flowers.  His  habitual  serious- 
ness had  been  deepened  into  a  permanent  dreamy 
melancholy ;  and  the  serene  day  of  a  painless  life  is 
no  more  reflected  in  his  paintings.  They  shadow 
forth  his  spiritual  ordeals,  not  by  a  sense  of  deca- 
dence, but  by  a  grave  and  solemn  profundity. 

The  chief  picture  of  1643  was  the  'Bathsheba  at 
the  Bath,*  showing  the  lovely  lady,  attended  by  her 
maids,  and  making  a  radical  toilet.  After  a  sojourn 
of  a  century  in  Paris  and  London,  this  fine  work 
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has  been  returned  to  the  Hague,  where  it  is  pfe- 
served  in  a  private  collection.  Another  brilliant 
work  of  1643  was  the  '  Old  Woman  Wei^iing 
Pieces  of  Money/  now  in  the  Dresden  Museum, 
showing  a  wrinkled  dame,  sitting  before  a  table, 
and  testing  gold  coins  in  a  balance.  The  subject 
recaUs  similar  ideas  in  the  more  ancient  schools  of 
Quendn  Massys  and  Lucas  van  Leyden. 

The  same  year  saw  the  usual  group  of  remarka- 
ble portraits  issue  from  the  studio.  The  foremost 
of  these  was  a  full-length  and  life-size  likeness  of 
Madame  Day,  wife  of  that  Martin  Day,  the  Bra- 
zilian veteran,  whom  Rembrandt  had  portrayed 
several  years  before.  The  lady  was  undeniably 
homely ;  but  the  picture  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
richest  that  can  be  imagined,  full  of  delicate  living 
lights,  contrasting  admirably  with  the  black  silk  of 
the  costume.  This  portrait  and  that  of  Martin 
Day  were  in  the  celebrated  Van-Loon  Collection, 
which  was  sold  to  the  Rothschilds,  late  in  1877, 
for  $800,000.  Two  other  portraits,  of  life-size  and 
three-quarters  length,  show  a  Dutch  admiral  (or 
gendeman)  and  his  patrician  wife.  Two  others, 
now  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  brilliantly  reproduce 
a  young  seignior,  evidendy  a  joUy  huntsman,  with 
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his  charming  blonde  wife.  Again,  he  portra)rs  the 
venerable  and  learned  historian,  Dr.  Heynsius,  in 
the  simple  black  costume  of  a  scholar ;  Cornelia, 
mother  of  the  artist,  in  two  deep-toned  pictures  \ 
Rembrandt  himself,  twice  repeated;  and  several 
others.  Such  industry  in  the  field  of  portrait-paint- 
ing restricted  his  time  for  other  work,  so  that 
the  master  made  but  five  etchings  during  the 
year.  One  of  these,  however,  was  the  favorite 
*  Landscape  with  Three  Trees,*  the  finest  and  most 
grandiose  of  the  master's  engraved  landscapes. 

The  only  composition  executed  in  1644  was  the 
famous  picture  of  'The  Woman  Taken  in  Adul- 
tery,* which  has  since  brought  1^30,000  at  public 
sale,  and  is  now  in  the  British  National  Gallery. 
The  admirable  arrangement  of  this  work  shows  the 
unfortunate  woman  on  her  knees,  weeping  and  hu- 
miliated, surrounded  by  an  insolent  and  curious 
crowd,  and  denounced  by  a  pitiless  Pharisee.  The 
barefooted  and  simply  clad  figure,  standing  protect- 
ingly  above  her,  is  Christ,  atteiided  by  one  of  His 
apostles.  The  scene  transpires  in  a  vast  colon- 
naded temple,  and  is  overflowed  by  rich  and  mys- 
terious light.  This  picture  was  sacredly  kept  in  a 
locked  cabinet  in  the  house  of  the  Burgomaster  Six, 
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until  the  Revolutioiiy  when  it  was  taken  to  London^ 
and  sold  to  Mr.  Angerstein  for  1^25,000.  Dr.  Waa« 
gen  calls  it  the  best  of  Rembrandt's  cabinet-pic- 
tures ;  and  Hazlitt  characterizes  it  as  ''  prodigious  in 
coloring,  in  light  and  shade^  in  pencilling,  in  solemn 
effect."  Two  other  representations  of  this  dramatic 
scene  are  now  owned  by  British  nobles. 

The  portraits  of  this  time  included  a  noble  life- 
sized  picture  of  the  pensive  and  studious  minister 
Sylvius,  who  died  some  years  before.  His  face  is 
angular  and  severe,  with  a  forked  beard ;  and  the 
InstituHones  Cahini  is  on  the  table  before  him. 
The  pendant  of  this  picture  represents  an  aged 
dame,  probably  the  minister's  wife,  seated  in  an 
arm-chair  of  red  morocco.  Several  other  portraits 
are  referred  to  this  date,  and  one  etching. 

The  next  year  saw  the  production  of  several 
small  compositions,  —  'The  Tribute  Money,'  two 
Holy  Families,  and  '  A  Young  Man  Studying,'  the 
latter  of  which  is  a  beautiful  little  ^.^/tri^-painting. 
Queen  Victoria  owns  a  superb  portrait-group  of 
this  time,  showing  the  Burgomaster  Pancras  giving 
a  collar  of  pearls  to  his  wife ;  and  similar  contem- 
porary works  portray  Eleazar  Swalmius,  a  preacher 
of  Amsterdam;  a  venerable  white-bearded  Rabbi, 
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q[>lendidly  painted  j  and  two  young  ladies.  Among 
the  eight  etchings  of  the  year  are  several  quaint  and 
pretty  Dutch  landscapes,  a  Repose  in  Egypt,  and 
a  portrait  of  Sylvius. 

*  Abraham  Receiving  the  Three  Angels  *  is  a  little 
gem  of  a  picture,  executed  in  1646,  and  now  in  a 
British  private  gallery.  The  scene  of  '  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds '  was  twice  repeated  at  this 
period,  and  both  pictures  are  now  preserved,  at 
Munich  and  in  the  British  National  Gallery.  One 
of  them  was  made  for  the  Stadtholder,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  picture  of  *  The  Circumcision.' 
The  Prince  paid  the  great  sum  of  2,400  florins  for 
these  two  works.  Several  of  the  etchings  of  this 
period  represent  scenes  which  are  unfortunately  not 
even  equivocal,  and  the  delineation  of  which  would 
justly  be  considered  scandalous  to-day. 

In  1647  Renibrandt  painted  hfe-sized  portraits 
of  Claes  Berchem  and  his  wife,  which  are  now  in 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Berchem  was  a  brother- 
artist  and  bric-a-brac  hunter,  who  had  studied  in 
Italy,  and  afterwards  lived  at  Haarlem.  Other  por- 
traits of  this  year  showed  Ephraim  Bonus,  "the 
little  doctor"  (with  an  etching  of  the  same  sub- 
ject) ;  the  widow  of  the  Remonstrant  minister  of 
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Gouda ;  Councillor  Nagel,  of  Nymegen ;  and  Rem* 
brand!  himself.  Among  the  cont^nporaiy  etchings 
were  portraits  of  Jan  Six ;  of  Asselyn,  the  artist,  an 
adherent  of  Claude  at  Rome ;  and  of  Dr.  van  der 
Linden. 

In  1647  Rembrandt  etched  an  admirable  portrait 
of  Jan  Six,  in  the  cabinet  of  an  amateur  and  col- 
lector, surrounded  by  rare  old  books  and  weapons. 
A  year  later,  Six  published  his  tragedy  of  "  Medea," 
and  his  artist-friend  furnished  it  with  an  engraving 
of  the  nuptials  of  Jason  and  Creusa. 

The  intimacy  between  Jan  Six  and  Rembrandt 
was  of  a  memorable  character.  Six  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  one  of  the  patrician  famflies  of 
Amsterdam,  and  rose  from  one  office  to  another 
until  he  became  burgomaster  of  the  city  (in  1691). 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  and  poet,  and  wrote 
the  long  poems  of  "  Muiderberg "  and  "  Medea," 
besides  many  shorter  odes  and  sonnets,  and  was  on 
intimate  relations  with  Vondel  and  other  minstrels 
of  his  time.  His  friendship  with  Rembrandt  began 
probably  in  1641,  when  the  artist  was  painting  the 
portrait  of  Madame  Six,  Jan's  mother,  and  was 
speedily  deepened  by  the  similar  tastes  of  the  two 
men.     Six  had  already  lavished  great  sums  in  the 
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acquisition  of  curiosities  and  works  of  art,  rare 
books  and  classic  marbles.  He  owned  pictures  by 
Titian,  Sebastiano,  Palma,  Giorgione,  Holbein,  Van 
Dyck,  Poussin,  and  the  ancient  and  modem  Dutch 
masters,  with  several  works  by  his  friends  Lie- 
vens,  FUnck,  and  Rembrandt.  In  1647  ^^  master 
etched  'The  Bridge  of  Six,*  near  his  comrade's 
country-seat  of  Elsbrock ;  and  a  legend  states  that 
he  finished  the  whole  work  while  the  servant  was 
hunting  up  the  mustard  for  the  dinner.  Six  made 
frequent  attempts  to  introduce  his  artist  fiiend  into 
the  circles  of  patrician  life;  but  the  sturdy  old 
painter  refused  to  be  drawn  out  in  this  way,  and 
declined  all  invitations.  His  was  not  the  spirit  to 
waste  or  lower  itself  in  trivial  adulation  of  empty- 
headed  and  full-pursed  Dutch  aristocrats,  and  he 
preferred  to  remain  altogether  aloof  from  high  life. 
Still  it  is  not  true,  as  many  say,  that  he  sought  low 
company,  as  more  congenial  to  him  on  account  of 
his  birth  and  prochvities.  He  was  not  low-bom, 
nor  were  his  associates  in  after-life  of  mean  estate. 

No  painter  has  left  so  many  portraits  of  himself 
as  this  one  did, — rare  and  curious  autobiographical 
signs,  infinitely  varied,  idealized  above  or  below, 
rarely  mere  physiognomic  studies,  but  illustrating 
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various  phases  of  his  character,  now  J03rful  and 
smiling,  now  self-conscious  and  audacious,  now 
proud  and  lordly.  At  one  time  bis  massive  head 
is  depicted  with  mane-like  hair  and  beard,  broad 
and  firm-set  mguth,  and  glaring  eyes,  like  the  head 
of  a  lion.  Again  the  features  are  refined  and  deli- 
cate, though  large,  with  an  air  of  elegant  disdain, 
and  bright,  piercing  eyes,  as  if  he  was  some  great 
and  haughty  lord.  Yet  again,  and  in  his  younger 
days,  he  appears  as  a  warrior,  bearing  a  baimer  or 
a  flashing  sword,  with  the  battle-light  gleaming  in 
his  eyes.  His  costumes  were  of  every  variety, 
from  the  treasures  of  his  museum — knighdy  armor, 
quaint  and  gorgeous  robes  and  caps,  precious  jew- 
els and  chains  of  gold. 

From  1643  ^o  164^  Rembrandt  executed  no  por- 
trait of  himself.  The  joyful  life  had  passed  away 
when  Saskia's  body  had  been  laid  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Oude  Kerk,  and  henceforth  he  ceased  to  de- 
light in  seeing  himself  robed  in  rich  costumes  and 
embroidered  robes.  In  1648  he  portrayed  himself 
in  the  simplicity  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  unadorned, 
with  short  hair  and  thin  moustache,  holding  no 
more  a  sword,  but  only  his  crayon  and  drawing- 
sheet,  yet  looking  straight  out  of  the  picture  with 
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an  intense  and  piercing  regard  which  showed  that 
although  the  man  had  been  wounded,  the  artist 
still  stood  erect  and  strong. 

'  The  Good  Samaritan '  and  '  The  Pilgrims  of 
Emmaus/  now  in  the  Louvre,  were  executed  in 
1648,  together  with  a  repetition  of  the  latter,  a 
portrait  of  the  artist,  and  twelve  etchings.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  famous  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
when  the  long  battle  between  the  United  Provinces 
and  Spain  was  honorably  ended.  Amsterdam  and 
other  Dutch  cities  celebrated  "  The  Year  of  Peace  " 
with  great  festivities  and  public  rejoicings ;  Vondel 
commemorated  it  in  verse,  Lutma  in  medals,  and 
Flinck,  Terburg,  and  Van  der  Heist  in  pictures. 
Rembrandt  himself  illustrated  the  general  joy  in 
the  great  allegorical  painting  of  '  The  Peace  of  the 
Land,'  which  remained  in  his  studio  until  1656. 
Afterwards  it  passed  successively  into  the  collec- 
tions of  Sir  Joshua  Re)niolds,  Benjamin  West,  and 
Samuel  Rogers ;  and  is  now  in  the  Bo)nnan's  Mu- 
seum at  Rotterdam. 

In  1649  the  great  Turenne  visited  Holland,  and 
Rembrandt  improved  the  opportunity  to  execute  a 
life-sized  equestrian  portrait  of  him.  During  this 
period,  before   1650,  the  master  devoted  himself 
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more  to  landscape-painting,  and  delineated  several 
hin-countiy  districts,  as  well  as  designs  and  etchings 
of  similar  pmport. 

After  1653  the  master  devoted  but  little  atten- 
tion to  landscapes,  and  his  studies  in  out-door  life 
hardly  began  before  1640,  so  that  his  career  in  this 
department  was  of  comparatively  short  duration. 
Siin  it  sufficed  to  mark  him  as  truly  a  leader  therein. 
Several  fine  examples  of  his  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion of  Nature  are  preserved  in  the  British  and  Con- 
tinental galleries,  showing  vivid  sunsets,  rolling  hills^ 
the  banks  of  dreamy  rivers,  and  cloudy  skies  arch- 
ing over  broad  and  populous  plains.  Again,  he 
portrays  some  sweet  and  peaceful  hamlet  among 
the  polders,  surrounded  by  verdant  groves  and  sil- 
very water-ways,  therein  translating  Nature  into  true 
yet  ideal  language,  and  investing  it  with  the  poetry 
of  color. 

No  cotmtry  offers  so  few  charms  to  a  landscape- 
painter  as  Holland,  with  its  unbroken  levels  of  cul- 
tivated plains  or  moors,  devoid  of  lakes  or  hills, 
cascades  or  passes,  and  even  lacking  in  the  glorious 
sky  of  the  more  southern  countries.  Yet  the  Dutch 
painters  have  always  loved  Nature,  and  delighted  in 
portraying  her  most  monotonous  moods.    To  the 
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names  of  Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  and  Koninck,  let  us  add 
that  of  Rembrandt,  who  joined  their  number  only 
after  many  years  of  his  career  had  passed.  He 
possessed  many  engravings  of  Swiss,  High  German, 
and  Italian  scenery,  and  several  of  the  masterly 
landscapes  of  Hercules  Seghers.  The  love  of  nat- 
ural scenery,  even  in  the  drowned  lands,  slowly  toolc 
possession  of  him,  and  he  passed  out  from  his  usual 
sketching  rambles  along  the  city-fortifications  and 
avenues,  and  took  long  excursions  in  the  country 
and  among  the  suburban  hamlets.  Here  he  sketched 
the  quaint  and  interesting  objects  which  he  met  on 
all  sides,  —  the  rural  spires  overtopping  thick  groves ; 
the  canal-boats  slowly  swashing  down  the  long 
water-lanes ;  the  sand-hills  and  the  ponderous  dykes 
along  the  sea-front;  and  the  ruined  farms  and 
churches  which  Spain  had  left  among  the  Batavian 
marshes^  The  district  of  Gooiland,  stretching  east- 
ward along  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  southward  toward 
Utrecht,  was  his  favorite  region,  with  its  three  fair 
cities  of  Muiden,  Naarden,  and  Weesp,  and  the 
country-seats  of  many  rich  and  cultured  families  of 
Amsterdam.  Here  dwelt  Uyttenboogaert,  Tromp, 
Six,  Hooft,  and  the  Hinloopens;  and  the  artist's 
nephew  Sylvius  was  pastor  of  Muiderberg,  near  the 
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manor-house  of  Maiden,  so  celebrated  for  its  liter- 
ary assemblies. 

The  travels  of  Rembrandt  were  of  narrow  scope. 
His  sketches  show  that  he  had  visited  Dordrecht, 
Rotterdam,  Nymegen,  and  Cleves;  and  his  hill- 
country  scenes  were  probably  composed  among  the 
abrupt  wooded  ranges  about  the  last-named  town. 
There  is  a  wide  variety  in  his  sketches.  Some  are 
merely  hasty  outlines,  and  others  bear  evidence  of 
long  and  careful  elaboration. 

The  group  of  students  under  Rembrandt's  in- 
struction between  1650  and  1654  included  several 
who  were  afterwards  prominent.  Nicolaes  Maes  of 
Dordrecht  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  original 
of  these,  and  became  eminent  in  genre  and  por- 
trait painting.  Heiman  Dullaert  of  Rotterdam, 
the  poet  and  musician,  was  another  member  of  this 
group,  and  afterwards  attained  eminence  as  a  painter 
of  portraits  and  interiors,  settling  at  Rotterdam, 
whence  he  corresponded  with  his  old  master.  Other 
pupils  were  Gerard  Ulenburgh,  the  landscape- 
painter  and  picture-dealer;  Franz  Wulfhagen,  of 
Bremen ;  Johann  Ulrich  Mayr,  of  Augsburg ;  and 
Michiel  Willemans,  a  German  artist. 

The  great  composition  of  'Jesus  Blessing  the 
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Little  Children/  was  painted  about  the  year  1650, 
and  is  full  of  rich  effects  j  the  Saviour's  head  being 
especially  notable  for  its  rare  expression  of  melan- 
choly tenderness.  This  picture  was  purchased  for 
the  British  National  Gallery,  a  few  years  since,  at 
the  price  of  ^35,000.  About  this  time  also,  he 
made  portraits  of  Clement  de  Jonghe,  the  Calver- 
straat  picture-dealer ;  Van  Tromp,  the  doughty  old 
admiral  who  had  swept  the  North  Sea  with  his  vie- 
torious  fleets;  and  other  persons,  whose  names 
have  not  been  saved  from  oblivion,  though  their 
features  are  perpetuated  to  our  da3rs. 

Fifty-seven  etchings  attest  the  iron  diligence  of 
the  master  between  1649  and  1655.  Among  thes^ 
were  several  views  of  the  region  about  the  country- 
seat  of  the  receiver  U)^tenboogaert,  near  Naarden 
and  the  moors  of  Gooiland,  indicating  that  the  artist 
still  preserved  his  intimacy  with  that  gentleman,  and 
found  familiar  scenes  about  his  home.  The  mel- 
lifluous name  of  Uyttenboogaert  was  woven  into  the 
eulogistic  verses  of  Huygens ;  and  the  Latin  muse 
of  Barlaeus  had  striven  to  celebrate  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Virgil.  One  of  the  best  etchings  of  this 
period  was  '  The  Landscape  with  a  Tower,'  showing 
the  pretty  hamlet  of  Loenen,  in  Gooiland;  and 
others  illustrate  charming  landscape  effects. 
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The  celebrated  'Piece  of  a  Hundred  PlorinSy' 
or  *  JesQS  Healing  the  Sick,'  is  Rembrandt's  mas- 
terpiece in  etching,  as  '  The  Company  of  Frans  Ban- 
ning Cock'  is  in  painting.  It  mazks  his  advent  into 
a  new  and  more  stable  manner  of  design,  after  the 
manifold  experimental  works  of  previous  years,  and 
combines  the  noblest  traits  of  his  most  famous 
works.  The  calm  and  serene  figure  of  the  great 
Healer  is  surrounded  by  groups  of  maimed  and 
sick  persons,  with  plump  and  incredulous  Pharisees 
closely  observing  the  passing  events.  The  first 
proofs  of  this  engraving  command  enormous  and 
increasing  prices,  there  being  but  eight  in  existence, 
five  of  which  are  in  Great  Britain.  In  1847  ^^^  ^^ 
these  was  sold  in  London  for  ^600  3  and  the  same 
copy  brought  ^5,000  at  a  public  sale  in  1867. 

In  the  six  years  after  1649,  Rembrandt  executed 
sixteen  sketches,  including  several  in  Six's  album ; 
a  St.  Sebastian,  after  Leonardo ;  and  a  representa- 
tion of  the  mournful  scene  in  Gethsemane. 

'  Bathsheba  *  was  the  chief  picture  of  1654,  and 
portrayed  a  Titianesque  naked  woman  sitting  in  a 
rich  golden  light,  and  reading  King  David's  letter. 
'  The  Bather '  was  of  the  same  date,  and  presents 
a  lady  clad  in  a  chemise,  with  her  feet  in  the  water. 
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This  composition  is  now  in  the  British  National 
Gallery,  by  Holwell  Carr's  bequest.  Waagen  com- 
pares it  to  a  Correggio;  and  Landseer  says  that 
"  It  is  the  most  artful  thing  ever  done  in  painting, 
and  the  most  unsophisticated." 

The  finest  work  of  Rembrandt  which  the  Louvre 
now  possesses  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  in  rich  amber 
lights,  carefully  finished,  and  yielding  in  nothing  to 
the  Titian  that  hangs  beside  it.  Several  other 
famous  portraits  date  firom  this  year,  and  also  twelve 
etchings  of  religious  scenes ;  with  a  pleasant  like- 
ness of  the  master's  son  Titus,  then  twelve  years 
old 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Domestic  Troubles.  —  Bankruptcy.  —  The  Sale  of  the  Collections. 
—  New  Home  on  the  Rose-Canal.  —  *  The  Syndics.'  —  Titus. 
— -  The  Death  of  Rembrandt. 

With  all  Rembrandt's  faithful  labor,  his  pecuni- 
ary affairs  seem  to  have  gone  on  steadily  from  bad 
to  worse.  In  1653  he  borrowed  large  sums,  nearly 
^1,000  each,  from  Comelis  Witsen  and  Isaac  van 
Hertsbeeck ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  his  house 
in  the  Breedstraat  was  heavily  mortgaged.  Re- 
newed troubles  befell  the  master  during  the  next 
three  years,  from  importunate  creditors  and  unsym- 
pathetic legal  officers. 

In  the  summer  of  1654  Hendrickie  Jaghers,  a 
maid-servant  in  Rembrandt's  house,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  consistory  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  to  answer  to  charges  of  improper  rela- 
tions between  herself  and  her  master.  She  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and  was 
reprimanded  and  forbidden  to  partake  of  the  Holy 
Commimion.     Kramm,  in  his  "  Vie  des  Peintres," 
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bases  on  this  single  event  a  statement  that  the  life 
of  the  master  was  luxurious  and  dissipated  from 
the  time  when  Saskia  died;  but  Vosmaer  repels 
this  general  charge,  and  demands  why  none  of  the 
contemporary  Amsterdam  authors,  gossippy  as  they 
were,  had  alluded  to  Rembrandt's  decadence  in 
morals. 

In  this  case,  also,  the  master  seems  to  have  done 
aU  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  wrong  which  he  had 
inflicted ;  for  in  October  the  infant  of  Rembrandt 
van  R)ni  and  Hendrickie  was  publicly  baptized, 
receiving  the  name  of  Cornelia  in  memory  of  her 
paternal  grandmother.  He  recognized  the  child  as 
his  own ;  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he 
married  Hendrickie  or  not.  It  has  been  thought 
that  his  cession  of  his  estate  to  Titus  was  a  prelimi- 
nary to  an  approaching  marriage,  in  view  of  the 
clause  of  Saskia's  will  which  made  the  property 
revert  to  her  son  in  case  of  his  father's  second 
nuptials.  But  Titus's  exigent  relatives,  while 
claiming  the  estate  on  other  grounds,  never  alluded 
to  its  reversion  in  this  way,  whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  artist  was  not  re-married,  at  least  before 
their  last  suit,  in  1665.  Perhaps  Hendrickie  died 
before  the  wedding,  and  thus  the  preliminary  trans- 
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fer  was  not  followed  by  finther  cessions ;  or  Rem- 
brandt may  have  deeded  the  property  to  his  son, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  save  it  from  the  approaching 
financial  disaster. 

After  Rembrandt's  death  a  certain  Catharina  van 
Wyck  is  registered  in  the  Dead-book  of  the  West 
Chm-ch  as  his  widow,  appearing  before  the  proper 
authorities  to  depose  about  the  heritage  of  their 
children.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  lady, 
or  whence  she  came,  or  when  he  married  her. 

Amidst  the  domestic  and  financial  misfortunes 
which  were  now  be^iUing  him  on  every  side,  the 
spirit  of  the  artist  did  not  blench,  nor  his  pencil 
lose  its  power.  With  a  sublime  buoyancy  he  rose 
above  the  waves  of  disaster  which  roUed  so  angrily 
about  his  house,  and  nerved  himself  to  higher  and 
nobler  efforts.  During  the  tumults  of  1655  he 
found  time  and  heart  to  produce  the  '  Ecce 
Homo,'  three  life-sized  portraits  of  standard- 
bearers  and  civic  guards,  and  a  highly  finished 
picture  of  the  interior  of  a  stable,  with  twelve 
etchings.  Four  of  the  latter  represented  Jacob's 
ladder,  David  and  Goliath,  the  statue  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  and  were 
used  in  illustrating  Manasseh  Ben-Israel's  curious 
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book,  La  Hedra  Gloriosa.  Two  other  noble 
etchings  of  this  year  were  'Jesus  Shown  to  the 
People,'  and  *The  Three  Crosses,'  the  latter  of 
which  portra)^  the  scene  at  Calvary,  —  the  crosses 
bathed  in  celestial  light,  and  groups  of  soldiers, 
Jews,  and  disciples  in  the  deep  shadows  below. 

In  this  year  Jan  Six  married  Marguerite,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Tulp;  and  he  was  soon  after- 
wards named  commissary  of  marriages,  a  position 
of  much  importance  in  the  cities  of  Holland.  At 
this  time  Rembrandt  executed  a  noble  portrait  of 
the  new  functionary,  which  the  timefiil  Vondel  apos- 
trophized in  verse.  The  present  head  of  the  Six 
family  now  owns  this  and  other  fine  works  of  his 
ancestor's  friend. 

By  1656  Rembrandt's  estate  was  irremediably 
embarrassed;  and  he  transferred  the  house  and 
land  to  his  son  Titus,  reservring  for  himself  the  pres- 
ent administration  during  the  pleasure  of  Saskia's 
family.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  was  declared  insolv- 
ent ;  and  an  inventory  of  his  possessions  was  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  law.  How  did  the  improvi- 
dent artist  rush  into  such  a  disaster?  He  had 
40,000  florins  from  his  wife  alone,  and  earned  great 
«ums  steadily  from  his  pictures  and  pupils.     He 
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evidently  had  believed  that  the  fortune  was  inex- 
haustible, and  spent  money  without  stint  on  all 
manner  of  objects  of  art  and  curiosity.  His  gener- 
osity was  equal  to  his  improvidence,  and  was  mani- 
fested on  all  sides. 

The  Van  Ryn  family  at  Leyden  was  undeniably 
poor  in  these  later  years.  Adriaen  had  sold  half 
of  the  mill;  the  widow  afterwards  leased  the  re- 
mainder; in  1652  another  brother  was  publicly 
reported  as  "notoriously  poor;"  and  his  sister 
Lysbeth  was  rated  as  "half  insolvent."  These 
kinspeople  were  sadly  necessitous ;  and  they  prob- 
ably drew  heavily  on  their  prosperous  and  generous 
brother.  Furthermore  it  is  recorded  that,  within 
a  few  years  of  Saskia's  death,  he  was  compelled 
by  certain  of  her  relatives  to  make  an  inventory  of 
his  goods,  which  were  then  valued  at  over  40,000 
francs.  They  demanded  that  Titus's  half  of  the 
estate  should  be  settled  on  him,  and  that  he  should 
receive  a  mortgage  on  the  remainder.  The  con- 
stant suits  of  these  imprudent  persons  greatly  an- 
noyed the  master,  and  hampered  his  business  for 
some  years. 

The  home-troubles  of  1656  did  not  prevent  the 
completion  of  several  noble  works  of  art,  foremost 
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among  which  was  another  picture  like  '  The  School 
of  Anatomy/  showing  Dr.  De)anan  and  eight  othei 
prominent  physicians  of  Amsterdam.  This  compo- 
sition was  described  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
possessing  traits  suggestive  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Titian.  It  was  injured  by  fire  in  1723,  and  has 
since  disappeared.  Another  great  work,  now  at 
Cassel,  represents  the  scene  in  which  the  aged 
patriarch  Jacob  blesses  the  sons  of  Joseph,  in  a  rich 
and  beautiful  composition  of  classic  correctness 
and  unfailing  interest.  The  light  is  of  that  myste- 
rious tint  which  marked  the  transition  from  the 
golden  hues  of  the  earlier  works  to  the  warm  and 
vigorous  harmonies  of  the  succeeding  manner. 
'  The  Preaching  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  now  in 
England,  is  another  large  and  brilliant  work,  con- 
taining a  hundred  or  more  figures,  grandly  com- 
posed, and  displayed  in  a  picturesque  mountain 
landscape.  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  master- 
pieces of  the  great  Hollander,  and  is  full  of  realistic 
groups,  powerful  and  expressive  faces,  and  harmo- 
nious and  tranquil  lights  and  shades.  The  large 
composition  of  *  The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard,'  and  a 
cabinet-picture  of  the  head  of  Christ,  were  also  ex- 
ecuted this  year,  together  with  several  etchings  and 
portraits. 
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The  engraved  portzaits  of  1655-56  fm-hyf<*4 
ieveial  of  masterly  abilitv,  — the  elder  Haieng,  in- 
imitable in  its  delicate  shading;  and  ITarpng  the 
younger,  of  which  Charles  Blanc  says,  **  Hcnr  £ir 
does  the  power  of  genius  reach  I  Beheld  a  simple 
doorkeeper ;  and,  from  the  moment  when  he  poses 
before  Rembrandt,  what  a  ray  of  poetry  li^tprts  up 
his  narrow  dwelling !  He  is  transSgored  under  the 
eye  of  the  painter."  Another  portrayed  Abraham 
Fzancen,  the  picture-dealer,  a  firiend  and  bondsman 
of  the  distressed  artist  and  his  son,  blowing  him 
sorrounded  with  objects  of  art  and  vertu.  Another 
fine  pictore  represents  Johannes  Jjifma,  die  ▼oicia.'- 
ble  sculptor,  who  had  studied  at  Rome,  and  after- 
wards became  a  friend  of  Rembrandt  and  a  feDow- 
amateur.  Still  another  brilliant  etching  partrayed 
Dr.  Tholinx,  a  &nious  physician  of  the  city. 

The  foremost  picture  of  1657  was  'The  Adorar 
tion  of  the  Magi/  which  is  now  in  Buckinghani 
Palace.  It  attained  a  wide  celebrity,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  artist,  and  is  now  of  great  pe- 
cuniary value.  The  grouping  displays  admirable 
skill;  and  the  costumes  of  the  three  holy  kings 
are  fiiH  of  rich  and  curious  details.  The  general 
bene  of  the  picture  is  deep,  ripe,  and  ggkien.    Aor 
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Other  large  painting  of  this  date  shows  *  Joseph 
Accused  by  Potiphar's  Wife.'  Three  of  the  seven 
portraits  of  1657  were  likenesses  of  Rembrandt, 
no  more  the  gay  chevalier  of  his  younger  time, 
richly  and  often  fantastically  clad,  but  now  a  fast 
aging  man,  with  full  features,  a  shaven  beard,  a 
scant  moustache,  and  graying  hair. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1657,  the  household- 
goods  and  most  of  the  rich  collections  of  the  mas- 
ter were  removed  by  the  legal  officers  to  the  Impe- 
rial-Crown Hotel,  in  the  Kalver  Street,  where  they 
were  sold  at  auction,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
creditors.  During  the  next  year,  his  engravings 
and  designs  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 
Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  were  dispersed  the  superb 
collections  of  art  and  bric-d-brac  which  Rembrandt 
had  devoted  his  lifetime  and  sacrificed  an  ample 
fortune  to  gather  together.  How  the  proud  artist's 
heart  must  have  writhed  under  this  affliction,  as  he 
saw  his  precious  antiques  and  curiosities  passing 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer !  It  is  inti- 
mated that  he  was  living  at  that  time  in  the  Impe- 
rial-Crown Hotel,  with  his  son  Titus,  homeless  and 
poor,  after  all  his  prodigious  labors. 

These  matchless  collections  of   curiosities  and 
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pictures  brought  only  about  %ifxx>y  —  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  their  value,  even  at  that  time.  Now  they 
would  bring  at  least  half  a  million.  Amsterdimi 
was  then  under  the  cold  clouds  of  hard  times  and 
a  general  commercial  prostration;  hundreds  of 
houses  were  unoccupied,  and  rents  were  greatly 
diminished;  laws  were  enacted  against  luxurious 
living  j  and  public  works  were  stopped  half-way. 

Where  were  Rembrandt's  powerful  patrons  in 
these  dark  days?  They  preferred  to  let  the  law 
take  its  course,  like  the  hard-headed  and  practical 
Dutchmen  that  they  were,  and  to  relieve  their  friend 
when  he  had  passed  through  the  courts.  In  the 
subsequent  months  they  are  often  seen  in  close  re- 
lations with  him,  slowly  helping  him  onward. 

The  magnificent  pictures  entitled  'The  Jewish 
Bride,'  and  '  Rembrandt  and  his  Family,'  were 
executed  about  this  time.  The  former  represents 
a  rosy  and  smiling  lady  (not  a  Jewess),. richly  robed 
and  profusely  jewelled,  with  a  man  about  fifty  years 
old,  who  is  adorning  her  neck  with  a  chain.  The 
second  picture  shows  the  same  persons,  with  three 
children,  the  gentleman  being  in  the  shadow,  and 
the  others  forming  a  luminous  mass  of  briUiancy. 
No  answer  returns  to  the  question  as  to  whom  these 
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portraits  represent  \  and  the  title  of  the  second  one, 
if  not  a  misnomer,  opens  a  wide  field  for  wonder- 
ing conjecture.  "The  Jewish  Bride  '  is  in  the  Van 
der  Hoop  Museum  at  Amsterdam ;  and  the  other 
is  in  the  Brunswick  Museum. 

Early  in  1658  Rembrandt's  house  was  sold,  on 
the  demand  of  Henricus  Torquinius,  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy,  and  brought  11,218  francs.  The  mas- 
ter was  allowed  to  remove  two  stoves  and  certain 
screens  or  partitions,  —  poor  remnants  of  his  for- 
mer noble  fortune. 

After  the  house  had  been  sold  over  his  head, 
Rembrandt  hired  a  new  domicile  on  the  Rosen- 
gracht,  or  Rose-Canal,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
city,  and  near  the  West  Church.  It  was  opposite 
the  celebrated  Doolhof,  or  Labyrinth,  a  pleasure- 
house  and  garden  which  had  recently  been  estab- 
lished by  a  skilful  manager  from  Frankfort.  There 
were  many  of  these  public  gardens  in  Amsterdam, 
frequented  by  all  sorts  of  doubtful  characters ;  but 
this  was  the  most  splendid  of  all,  and  was  honestly 
and  decorously  conducted.  Here  the  people  were 
amused  with  theatrical  plays,  music,  and  refresh- 
ments ;  while  the  labyrinthine  gardens  were  decor* 
ated  with  flower-beds,  shrubberies,  grottos,  foun- 
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tains,  scores  of  statues,  and  mechanically  moving 
groups  illustrating  scenes  from  the  Bible  and  the 
classic  mythology.  The  fountains  were  adorned  with 
symbolic  representations  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  four  seasons,  the  four  elements,  the  four 
virtues,  and  the  four  vices;  and  elsewhere  were 
Bacchus  and  his  satyrs,  Cupid  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  tigers,  Theseus  fighting  the  Centaur,  St.  John 
preaching  to  the  Jews,  the  palace  of  Solomon,  He- 
rodias's  daughter  dancing,  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Aposdes,  the  tyrant  Duke  of  Alva,  Esther  and  Ahas- 
uerus,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  a  cock  which  crowed 
every  hour.  In  this  curious  assemblage  of  scenes 
from  the  Augustan  and  the  Christian  civilizations,  we 
may  see  a  reflex  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which 
its  great  works  of  art  and  literature  were  executed. 
How  often  must  our  artist  have  whiled  away  his  sad 
hours,  so  full  of  disappointment  and  chagrin,  amid 
these  bizarre  collections ! 

The  Rosengracht  quarter  was  a  retired  and  re- 
spectable part  of  the  city,  inhabited  chiefly  by  citi- 
zens of  modest  means.  Rembrandt  seems  to  have 
preferred  to  live  in  such  sequestered  streets,  even 
during  his  affluence,  avoiding  the  bustle  and  confu- 
sion of  the  commercial  districts.    His  new  home 
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was  near  the  triangular  bastions  of  the  city  wall, 
with  their  encircling  boulevards  and  wide  protect- 
ing canals,  their  tall  and  picturesque  windmills,  and 
gates  opening  toward  the  fields,  where  he  could 
gratify  his  passion  for  sketching-rambles  among  the 
hamlets  and  farms.  The  Bloemgracht,  where  he 
resided  before  his  marriage  with  Saskia,  was  only  two 
blocks  from  the  Rosengracht,  so  that  the  scenes  of 
the  early  triumphs  and  of  the  old-age  struggles  were 
close  together. 

Rembrandt's  house  on  the  Rose-Canal  is  yet 
standing,  and  bears  a  shield  with  the  date  of  1652. 
It  is  a  pleasant  and  commodious  domicile,  still 
adorned  inside  with  the  remains  of  the  extensive 
Carrara-marble  decorations  and  floorings  which  were 
placed  in  it  when  first  built  The  financial  distress 
of  our  artist  did  not  then  force  him  into  a  squalid 
retreat,  but  his  unceasing  energy  enabled  him  to 
make  a  congenial  and  comfortable  new  home% 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  old  veteran  was  left 
to  sink  into  an  evening  life  of  misanthropy  and 
gloomy  meditations,  for  the  city  was  filled  with  his 
fiiends  and  admirers.  His  former  pupils,  Bol,  Flinck, 
Eeckhout,  Koninck,  and  others,  remained  near  him, 
and  were  now  wealthy  and  respected.    A  group  of 
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younger  artists  also  gave  him  their  hearts  in  ardent 
admiration  and  respect.  Coppenol,  the  LutmaSy 
De  Decker,  Heyblocq,  the  picture-dealer  Francen, 
Zomer,  all  these  remained  on  friendly  terms  witli 
the  master.  In  the  new  home  the  artist  thus  dwelt 
in  tranquillity,  probably  with  his  family  about  him, 
and  young  children  charming  the  long  hours  of  his 
declining  years. 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  production  of  three 
portraits,  including  the  remarkable  one  now  in  the 
Louvre ;  the  composition  of  the  '  £k:ce  Homo,'  in 
the  Darmstadt  Museum  \  and  six  fine  etchings,  — 
*  The  Samaritan  Woman  at  the  WeU,' '  The  Presen- 
tation in  the  Temple,'  and  four  studies  of  women  at 
the  bath,  etc.  The  latter  are  all  from  one  model, 
whom  Blanc  supposes  to  have  been  the  master's 
second  wife. 

The  chief  works  of  1659  are  now  both  at  the 
Berlin  Museum,  and  represent '  Moses  Descending 
from  Sinai,  and  Breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law ' 
and  '  Jacob  Wrestling  with  the  Angels,'  very  large 
canvases  imbued  with  sombre  and  mysterious  depths 
of  coloring.  Three  brilliant  portraits  of  Rembrandt 
liimself  were  executed  this  year,  with  a  simple  and 
serious  expression,  but  showing  a  fearless  and  vigor 
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ous  face.  Three  etchings  finish  the  list  of  1659, 
and  include  a  brilliant  and  velvety  composition  of 
'  Jupiter  and  Antiope/  and  also  a  landscape,  a  rare 
feature  in  these  late  years. 

The  works  of  1660  were  all  of  a  portrait  charac- 
ter, and  included  a  '  St.  Francis/  a  '  Philosopher  in 
Meditation,'  and  an  aged  woman,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  artist's  grandmother.  Three  new  portraits 
of  Rembrandt  also  appeared  at  this  time,  showing 
him,  not  as  a  seignior,  nor  yet  as  a  military  hero, 
but  in  the  guise  and  attitude  of  a  painter,  busy 
before  his  canvas. 

'The  Syndics  of  the  Guild  of  Clothmakers,*  now 
in  the  Amsterdam  Museum,  was  executed  in  1661, 
and  was  the  noblest  work  of  the  master's  later  years. 
The  subject  is  uninteresting,  but  the  picture  itself  is 
a  consummate  flower  of  art.  The  five  syndics  are 
portrayed  as  seated  in  their  oaken-wainscoted 
apartment,  and  are  all  of  life-size,  and  dressed  in 
black  suits,  with  large  black  hats  and  broad  collars. 
The  noble  heads  of  these  doughty  old  magistrates 
are  full  of  life  and  character,  and  their  eyes  look 
out  at  the  spectator.  The  coloring  is  simple  and 
natural,  the  prevalent  hues  are  dark,  and  there  are 
nq  strong  lights ;  yet  the  general  effect  is  so  vivid 
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and  realistic  that  the  portraits  hanging  near  it  in  the 
Museum  appear  cold  and  lifeless  in  comparison. 

Other  works  of  this  year  were  the  life-sized  and 
half-length  figure  of  St  Matthew,  now  in  the 
Louvre  \  the  *  Ecce  Homo '  and  '  The  Circumcis- 
ion/ now  in  England ;  and  several  portraits.  The 
etchings  included  the  magnificent '  Woman  with  an 
Arrow/  showing  a  nude  woman  seated  on  a  bed, 
and  seen  firom  the  back;  and  the  portrait  of  the 
white-haired  lieven  Coppenol,  holding  pen  and 
psqper,  and  looking  towards  the  spectator.  It 
seems  that  through  all  the  many  years  (^  trouble 
and  hard  work,  the  master  had  kept  up  fiiendly 
relations  with  the  companion  of  his  early  manhood, 
wiiom  he  now  portrayed  in  the  white  winter  of 
age.  This  picture  is  also  remarkable  as  the  last 
etching  which  Rembrandt  executed,  and  the  end  of 
a  long  series  of  grand  and  marvellous  works. 

The  closest  research  has  £uled  to  find  any  trace 
of  the  activity  of  the  master  during  the  years  1662 
and  1663.  Neither  painting  nor  etching  can  be 
attributed  to  those  date%  and  the  life  of  the  artist 
seems  to  have  been  a  blank  throughout  the  entire 
period.  The  intense  vigor  kA  the  earlier  days 
i^pears  to  have  £uled  suddenly,  and  feOen  into  a 
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paralysis.  After  painting  barely  two  pictures  in 
1664,  — a  'Suicide  of  Lucretia*  and  a  portrait  of 
an  officer,  — the  master  allowed  another  year,  1665, 
to  pass  without  using  his  brush. 

In  1665  Titus  demanded  his  majority  of  the 
magistrates,  being  then  twenty-four  years  old.  He 
called  himself  a  bom  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  and 
complained  that  his  retention  in  the  state  of  a 
minor  prevented  the  proper  management  of  his 
af!airs.  His  father  also  signed  the  request,  and  it 
was  fevorably  indorsed  by  Francen  and  two  other 
merchants.  The  authorities  acceded  to  the  peti- 
tion ;  and  Titus  was  left  free  to  pursue  his  vocation, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mercantile  charac- 
ter. He  had  originally  been  instructed  in  art  by 
his  father,  and  several  of  his  drawings  were  speci- 
fied in  the  inventory  of  1656. 

In  November,  1665,  Rembrandt's  bankrupt  estate 
was  finally  adjusted,  and  his  son  Titus  received 
6,952  fi:ancs  as  the  remnant  of  the  property. 
After  ten  years  of  long  and  painfiil  processes  these 
trying  affairs  were  at  last  settled.  The  creditors 
were  paid  in  fiill,  Titus  received  a  fiaction  of  the 
estate,  and  Rembrandt  was  left  to  begin  life  over 
again  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years. 
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Even  during  his  declining  years  Rembrandt  in- 
structed two  pupils,  and  filled  them  with  his  victori- 
ous ideas.  One  of  these  was  Godfrey  Kneller, 
who  entered  the  studio  in  1668,  and  was  taught 
afterwards  by  Bol.  The  other  was  Amout  de  Gel- 
der  of  Dordrecht,  who  remained  from  1665  ^^  1668, 
and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  powerftil  influ- 
ence of  the  master,  showing  the  reflected  light  of 
that  inspiration  in  his  coloring,  eflects,  and  execu- 
tion, and  even  in  adopting  his  favorite  BibUcal 
themes  for  illustration.  De  Gelder  was  also  in- 
fected with  the  perilous  antiquarian  tastes  of  his 
teacher,  and  collected  all  manner  of  quaint  and 
curious  objects. 

Slowly  the  energy  and  ambition  of  the  master 
seem  to  have  returned  to  him;  for  in  the  year 
1666  he  executed  no  less  than  four  paintings, — 
an  'Ecce  Homo,*  another  'Suicide  of  Lucretia,' 
and  two  portraits.  The  silence  of  the  critics,  even 
those  most  eulogistic  of  his  earlier  works,  leaves  us 
to  infer  that  these  sunset  paintings  showed  evidences 
of  decadence. 

The  only  composition  of  the  next  year  was 
'  Joseph  Going  forth  to  Meet  his  Father,'  in  which 
the  venerable  Jacob  is  seen  kneeling,  while  his  dis- 
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tmguished  son  approaches  with  groups  of  warriors, 
pages,  and  richly-dressed  ladies.  Five  portraits 
bear  the  date  of  1667,  the  most  notable  of  which 
represented  the  celebrated  naturalist  Johannes 
Swammerdam,  surrounded  by  appropriate  objects. 
Another  likeness  shows  the  venerable  artist  him- 
self, with  a  wrinkled  and  furrowed  face,  whose  flesh 
appears  soft  and  drooping.  He  is  still  bravely 
arrayed  in  a  furry  robe  and  a  velvet  cap,  with  a 
chain  on  his  breast. 

In  1668  Titus  van  Ryn  was  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  had  so  far  prospered  in  life  that  he  mar- 
ried his  cousin  Magdalena  van  Loo,  of  one  of  the 
Frisian  families  which  were  connected  with  the 
Ulenburghs.  The  young  couple  went  to  live  in 
a  house  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  golden  bal- 
ance, opposite  the  apple-market,  and  fronting  on  the 
Singel,  one  of  the  great  quays  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city.  But  only  a  few  months  had  passed  away 
when  Titus  died.  In  the  next  March  his  widow 
had  a  female  infant,  and  Rembrandt  was  present  at 
the  baptism,  when  it  was  named  Titia.  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  mother  died  also. 

Early  in  October  Rembrandt  was  taken  sick ;  and 
on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  the  hearty  and 
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robust  old  man,  only  sizty-tiio  years  oldf  paswd 
away.  His  fimexal  was  of  the  simplest  rhai^M  \r\, 
and  he  was  mtezied  in  the  West  Chmch.  The 
registered  expense  of  the  burial  shows  diatit  cost 
only  fifteen  florins.  How  difSexent  from  the  nn- 
posing  nMgnifirenrfr  of  Robens's  fimfral,  wben 
great  processions  followed  the  artist's  leuMius  to 
Us  si^>erb  sepnlchral  chapdl 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Rembrandt's  Individuality.  —  The  New  Art  —  Realistic  Religious 
Painting.  —  Criticisms  of  Contemporaries.  —  Personal  Traits. 

Rembrandt  of  the  Rhine  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  paintings  and  was  the  true  product 
and  exponent  of  his  time  and  country.  His  original 
and  poetic  nature  showed  itself  in  the  personal 
and  subjective  side  of  his  works,  in  rare  and 
picturesque  effects  attained  by  astonishing  lights, 
unusual  arrangements,  and  the  employment  of 
quaint  and  striking  costumes  and  physiognomies. 
In  his  riper  years,  much  of  this  experimental  versa- 
tility was  laid  aside,  and  his  paintings  are  objective 
and  humanistic,  with  such  traits  of  universality  that 
they  appeal  as  surely  to  the  latest  ages  as  to  his 
own.  He  advanced  from  the  study  and  elaboration 
of  details  and  accessories  to  a  profound  concentra- 
tion in  great  masses,  and  an  amplitude  of  range 
which  included  all  manner  of  subjects,  from  chil- 
dren to  dotards,  from  beggars  to  princes.  His 
perfect  command  over  the  entire  range  of  human 
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emerience  gnres  him  the  ri^t  to  be  called  the 
painter  of  the  life  of  men  and  of  nature.  These 
things  he  studied  profoundly,  and  acquired  the 
ability  to  thoroughly  know  the  details  and  yet  to 
subordinate  them  to  the  general  enect.  Herein  he 
made  tbe-iaze  combination  of  realism  and  idealism, 
the  imaginative  transfiguration  of  the  fruits  of  posi- 
tive study.  Yet  the  materials  with  which  he  fonned 
his  groupings  were  not  the  brilliant  costumes  and 
ckar-cdt  laces  of  Romans  and  Venetians,  bat  the 
massive  and  phlegmatic  HoDandeis,  dull  themes 
for  poetry  or  poetic  limning.  Quinet  wonders 
diat  his  magic  coloring  could  have  been  executed 
mider  "the  leaden  sky**  of  the  Low  Countries; 
and  Vosmaer  answers  with  a  proud  defence  of  \s& 
native  land. 

Modem  art  was  slowly  emancipating  itself  from 
the  former  fimctions  of  preparing  religious  and 
mythoI<^cal  hieroglyphics,  and  was  becoming 
purely  pictorial  in  its  scope,  and  closely  allied 
with  the  general  illustration  of  nature  and  life. 
The  studio  was  no  longer  to  be  an  appanage  of 
the  church  or  the  extinct  pagan  civilizations,  but  a 
possession  of  the  people,  the  city,  the  £irm.  So 
the  great  Holland  master  displayed  his  sturdy  and 
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sometimes  gloomy  republicanism  in  his  hearty 
attachment  to  the  human  manifestation  of  his  art. 
He  represented  the  sacred  personages  of  Scripture 
from  an  intelligible  point  of  view,  and  passed  by 
the  symbolical  and  the  allegorical  unheeded.  Per- 
haps this  practical  interpretation  was  carried  too 
far,  as  was  natural  for  the  plain  folk  by  the  North 
Sea.  Quinet  says  that  Rembrandt's  Bible  is  the 
Bible  of  the  iconoclasts,  his  apostles  are  mendi- 
cants, and  his  Christ  is  the  Christ  of  the  ragamuf- 
fins. But  the  apostles  were  indeed  men  of  low 
estate,  poor  handworkers,  living  by  labor  and  alms ; 
and  not  foppish  old  philosophers  and  j^z'^w/r,  posed 
in  Roman  drapery,  as  the  Italian  artists  portrayed 
them.  It  was  happily  reserved  for  the  English 
Pre-Raphaelites  of  to-day  to  steer  between  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  classic  senators  and  indi- 
gent Dutch  boors,  and  represent  the  personages 
of  sacred  story  as  humble  but  inspired  Syrian 
pilgrims,  with  Hebrew  faces  and  costumes. 

As  the  great  head  of  the  rising  Protestant  art, 
Rembrandt  studied  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of 
modem  thought,  carefully,  and  without  regard  to 
the  quaint  mystical  traditions  of  Italy.  Athanase 
Coquerel  has  given  us  an  interesting  chapter  on 
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the  Biblical  researches  of  the  great  Hollander^  as 
exemplified  in  his  works.  M.  de  Ronchaud  writes, 
with  eloquence  and  truth,  "  It  may  be  said  of  Rem- 
brandt, that  he  has  renewed  the  Christian  legend 
by  removing  from  the  sacred  subjects  all  external 
poesy  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The 
personages  of  the  Biblical  scenes,  animated  by  him 
with  sentiments  profoundly  human,  regain  in  signifi- 
cance, moral  and  Christian  (in  the  lai^e  sense  of 
the  word),  what  they  lose  in  nobility  and  splendor. 
The  vulgarity  of  the  types  may  even  seem  a  return 
to  the  true  Christian  sentiment.  The  Christ  of 
Rembrandt,  is  he  not  the  Christus  ingloriuSy  igno- 
biliSy  inhonoradilisy  of  Tertullian  ?  Here  the  semi- 
pagan  ideal  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  yields  to 
another  ideal  more  truly  Christian,  in  that  it  is 
more  universal  and  more  human,  the  expressive 
ideal  which  issues  from  the  depths  of  the  soul." 

Rembrandt  has  been  called  "The  Painter  of 
Beggars,"  and  in  this  department  he  rivalled  his 
great  contemporary  Murillo.  Especially  in  his 
etchings  are  such  subjects  brought  out ;  and  many 
of  his  most  finished  prints  illustrated  this  disagree- 
able phase  of  life.  The  mendicants  of  the  Ger- 
manic races  are  but  ill  adapted  for  the  glorification 
of  art  or  poetry. 
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Rembrandt  loved  the  reality  of  nature^  but  he 
was  no  realist  in  art ;  rather  a  pure  and  passionate 
lover  of  idealism,  showing  forth  his  ever-yoimg 
imagination  in  the  unusual  departments  of  color 
and  cliiaroscuro.  The  usual  test  of  the  ideal  in 
art  is  in  designing,  the  assumed  aristocratic  quality 
in  the  work  of  the  painter  >  and  herein  it  has  been 
said  that  the  master  is  defective  and  ignoble.  But 
Vosmaer,  his  faithful  and  loyjng  champion,  sets 
over  against  this  charge  the  superlative  sentence, 
"  The  design  of  Rembrandt  is  as  incontestable  as 
the  coloring  of  Raphael."  Sure  of  hand,  vigorous 
in  observation,  simple  in  expression,  free  in  touch, 
he  was  indeed  master  of  form,  though  not  of  the 
sculpturesque. 

With  Rembrandt,  coloring  was  always  subordi- 
nated to  chiaroscuro,  the  changeable  effects  of  light 
and  shade,  and  the  permanent  differences  between 
brightness  and  darkness.  He  is  the  most  skilful  of 
all  who  have  studied  this  manner  of  work,  and  dis- 
played therein  unequalled  grace,  vigor,  power,  and 
address;.  In  his  compositions,  the  strong  light 
falls  on  the  chief  action,  and  in  his  portraits  on  the 
faces  of  the  subjects.  To  this  command  of  lumi- 
nous effects,  he  joined  the  ability  of  forming  trans- 
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parent  shadows  and  concentrated  lights;  a  soft 
blending,  or,  as  the  French  would  say,  a  marriage 
of  tints ;  and  a  sweet  and  strong  harmony  of  inter- 
mediaries. The  belief  was  at  one  time  entertained, 
that  Rembrandt  prepared  his  canvases  with  gold- 
leaf,  so  rich  and  luminous  were  his  colors,  so  full 
of  warmth  and  power. 

The  early  Italians,  like  Fra  Angelico,  seemed  to 
have  found  only  clear  light  and  unrelieved  splen- 
dor in  their  landscapes.  But  the  sturdy  and 
gloomy  republican  who  painted  under  the  gray 
sea-skies  of  the  north  threw  a  profound  shadow 
over  his  noblest  works,  broken  only  by  phantasma- 
goric gleams  of  intense  brilliancy.  Though  the 
north  wind  drove  the  heavy  mists  through  the 
streets  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  long  winter  overhung 
the  ice-bound  canals  with  curtains  of  snow-clouds ; 
still,  in  all  his  portrayals  of  men  and  nature,  he 
threw  the  same  flashes  of  rich  illumination,  as  if  he 
held  Horace's  words  as  a  motto  :  — 

''Qua 
Desperat tractaia  nitescere posse,  relinquit*^ 

The  Dutch  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  twisted  their  rugged  language  daily  into  stan< 
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zas  which  aped  those  of  the  Latins  in  the  August- 
an age,  were  for  the  most  part  silent  with  regard 
to  Rembrandt,  although  they  often  honored  his 
lesser  brethren  in  honeyed  numbers.  Jan  Vos  in- 
deed alluded  to  certain  of  his  works ;  and  Jeremias 
de  Decker,  after  the  master  had  painted  his  por- 
trait gratuitously,  sung  that  "  He  has  carried  his 
master-glory  as  far  as  the  ships  of  free  Holland 
are  wafted ;  and  it  has  flown  across  the  Alps,  and 
thrown  Italy  into  raptures,  holding  itself  alongside 
of  Raphael  and  Angelo."  But  Vondel,  the  great 
head  of  Dutch  poetry,  though  flowery  and  flattering 
in  his  eulogies  of  many  other  artists,  is  cold  and 
silent  before  this  one.  The  reason  might  have 
been,  that  the  master  never  painted  his  portrait 
without  charge,  for  the  five  artists  who  were  sa- 
gacious enough  to  pay  this  tribute  were  elevated 
to  the  summit  of  VondeFs  Walhalla.  Moreover, 
the  poet  was  no  judge  of  art,  save  in  its  literary 
aspect,  and  preferred  conventional  forms  and  class- 
ic traditions,  whereof  Rembrandt  was  no  exponent. 
In  his  ardent  praise  of  the  master's  rivals  and  their 
methods,  he  even  attacks  the  manner  of  the  great 
realist,  in  denouncing  his  "  factitious  shadows." 
Pels,  the  cold  and  correct  academic  poet,  em- 
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bodied  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  coterie  in  the 
following  sentences :  "You  deceive  yourselves,  you 
who  wish  to  leave  the  well-worn  paths,  who  wish, 
in  your  despair,  to  seek  a  more  perilous  way,  and, 
pleased  with  passing  praise,  to  follow  that  great 
Rembrandt,  who,  seeing  that  he  could  not  equal 
Titian,  Van  Dyck,  nor  Michael  Angelo,  preferred 
to  wander  in  a  glittering  mannerism,  to  be  the  first 
heretic  in  art,  and  to  lose  many  novices  in  his 
snares, —  rather  than  to  strengthen  himself  in  fol- 
lowing those  who  were  endowed  by  experience, 
and  to  submit  his  celebrated  pencil  to  rules.  He 
it  was  who,  yielding  to  none  in  his  grouping  or  the 
power  of  coloring,  when  he  wished  to  paint  a  nude 
woman,  chose  not  the  Greek  Venus  for  a  model, 
but  some  washerwoman  or  gross  farm-maid,  nam- 
ing his  fault '  the  imitation  of  nature,'  and  holding 
all  else  as  vain  ornaments." 

Joachim  Sandrart,  the  eminent  German  art-writer, 
lived  at  Amsterdam  firom  1637  to  1642,  and  wrote 
as  follows:  "It  is  astonishing  that  the  eminent 
Rembrandt  van  R3m,  though  bom  in  the  coimtry, 
and  of  a  father  who  was  a  miller,  was  so  excellently 
endowed  by  nature,  that,  by  his  assiduous  zeal  and 
deep  innate  inclination,  he  attained  a  lofty  position 
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in  art.  ...  By  his  natural  talent,  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  constant  study,  he  lacked  nothing  except  the 
knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  of  the  theory  of  art, 
which  are  obtained  in  Italy  and  elsewhere."  The 
critic  then  goes  on  at  great  length  to  deplore  Rem- 
brandt's scorn  of  academic  rules  and  the  Raphael- 
esque  canons  of  art,  while  praising  his  intense 
naturalism,  perfect  harmony,  and  zealous  industry. 
He  says  that  the  master's  pupils  paid  him  annu- 
ally one  hundred  florins  each,  besides  the  large 
sums  which  he  derived  from  seUing  their  works. 

Philip  Angel,  a  contemporary  artist  and  author  of 
Haarlem,  praised  the  deep  and  careful  studies  of 
Rembrandt,  and  his  researches  in  history,  whose 
results  appeared  in  his  paintings.  Hoogstraten  al- 
ternately praised  and  blamed  his  works,  as  he 
touched  on  their  varying  peculiarities.  Houbraken 
noticed  the  master's  style  unfavorably,  as  a  mere 
passing  fashion,  much  as  the  modem  critics  speak 
of  Gustave  Dor^,  and  for  similar  reasons. 

Lairesse,  a  famous  doctor  of  art  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  credited  Rembrandt  with  a  vig- 
orous coloring,  equal  to  Titian's,  but  reproached 
him  with  heresy  in  all  other  departments  of  art. 
So  far  had  the  denunciations  of  the  critics  affected 
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the  laity^  that,  at  this  time,  an  authentic  portrait 
painted  by  the  master  sold  for  six  cents,  though  but 
a  few  years  later  it  was  valued  at  several  hundreds 
of  florins.  The  people  demanded  that  their  pic- 
tures should  be  bright  and  pretty,  and  cared  for  no 
higher  traits.  Still,  beyond  the  narrow  Dutch  prov- 
inces, a  wider  appreciation  was  felt;  and  Rem- 
brandt's paintings  were  sold  at  high  prices  in  France 
and  Italy. 

Fuseli,  the  idealistic  but  acrimonious  Swiss-Eng- 
lish critic,  cried  out,  in  exaggerated  bitterness,  "  The 
female  forms  of  Rembrandt  are  prodigies  of  deform- 
ity ;  his  males  are  the  products  of  shuffling  industry 
and  sedentary  toil."  Sir  Edmund  Head  acknowl- 
edges the  truth  of  these  charges  in  the  following  bit 
of  singular  nonsense  :  "  The  artist's  power  is  best  felt 
by  considering  what  grandeur,  and  even  sublimity, 
is  often  concentrated  within  a  few  square  inches  of 
copper  or  canvas,  in  spite  of  the  debased  nature  of 
the  materials  which  are  worked  up  into  such  a 
wondrous  whole.  We  may  fairly  suppose  that 
Rembrandt  cultivated  ugliness  in  his  forms,  in 
order  to  show  what  obstacles  he  could  overcome." 
What  an  extraordinary  motive  to  attribute  to  a  la- 
borious and  conscientious  artist  I 
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Fuseli  caUs  Rembrandt  "  a  meteor  in  art."  Fio- 
rillo  sa)rs  that,  beside  his  pictures,  all  others  seem 
like  mere  geographical  charts.  When  Planche 
named  the  artists  of  the  first  rank,  he  inscribed  the 
names  of  Leonardo,  Raphael,  Angelo,  Correggio, 
Titian,  Rubens,  and  Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt  was  in  no  sense  a  man  of  the  world ; 
and  he  preferred  the  society  of  ordinary  citizens  to 
the  fickle  patronage  of  the  great.  Houbraken  sa)^ 
that  in  his  riper  years  he  was  intimate  with  people 
of  the  bourgeois  class  and  those  who  practised  art. 
The  former  term  at  that  time  implied  persons  who 
were  not  nobles,  magistrates,  nor  office-holders,  — 
the  great  middle  class  of  merchants  and  artisans, 
which  forms  the  strength  of  every  Christian  nation. 
The  master  himself  said,  "  When  I  desire  to  rest 
my  spirit,  I  do  not  seek  honors,  but  liberty."  Sand- 
rart  says  that,  if  Rembrandt  had  known  how  to 
manage  better,  he  would  have  advanced  himself 
greatly ;  "  because,  though  he  was  not  a  dissipator, 
he  nevertheless  knew  not  how  to  preserve  his  posi- 
tion, and  alwa)rs  associated  with  simple  and  bourgeois 
persons." 

In  respect  to  civic  or  official  honors,  Rembrandt 
was  indeed  a  prophet  without  honor  in  his  own 
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country.  When  Maria  de*  Medici  and  other  noble 
queens  and  princes  visited  the  city,  other  artists 
were  chosen  to  perpetuate  the  scenes  and  to  exe- 
cute the  decorations.  The  master  was  also  ignored 
when  the  pictures  commemorative  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  were  painted;  and  also  in  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  new  City  Hall,  "  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world." 

Descamps  states  that  Rembrandt  was  full  of 
irregularities  and  odd  eccentricities,  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  imagined.  He  would  often  finish  the 
unimportant  accessories  of  a  picture  with  minutest 
care,  and  dash  off  the  most  conspicuous  parts  with 
a  few  strokes  of  his  brush,  assuring  his  dissatisfied 
patrons  that  "  a  picture  is  finished  when  the  author 
thereof  has  fulfilled  the  purpose  with  which  he 
began  it"  One  day  he  was  making  a  portrait- 
group  of  a  notable  family,  when  he  was  informed 
that  his  favorite  monkey  had  died.  The  grieving 
artist  caused  the  body  to  be  brought  to  the  studio, 
and  made  its  portrait  on  the  same  canvas  on  which 
he  was  engaged.  The  family  aforesaid  was  natur- 
ally incensed  at  such  an  interpolation,  and  demand- 
ed that  it  should  be  effaced ;  but  Rembrandt  pre- 
ferred to  keep  the  whole  work  himself,  and  let  hia 
patrons  seek  a  more  accommodating  artist 
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Descamps  arraigns  the  master  for  avarice,  prefer- 
ring the  following  charges :  that  he  made  his  son 
peddle  out  his  prints ;  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
bid  on  his  own  pictures  at  the  auctions,  in  order  to 
augment  their  price  \  that  he  printed  his  engravings 
from  half-finished  plates,  then  a  second  time  from 
the  completed  plates,  and  again  from  the  same 
slightly  modified,  thus  reaping  three  harvests  from 
one  sowing.  The  same  author  says  that  he  knew 
his  own  weakness,  and  meekly  bore  with  badinage 
upon  it,  as  when  certain  of  his  scholars  painted  bits 
of  round  cards  in  the  similitude  of  money,  which 
the  master  eagerly  picked  up  from  the  floor  when 
•he  entered. 

The  detractors  of  Rembrandt  (and  there  have 
been  many)  generally  charge  him  with  this  trait  of 
avarice ;  but  the  speedy  dissipation  of  his  noble  for- 
tune for  mere  bric-h-brac  proved  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  miserly  traits.  In  other  acts  of  his  life 
the  same  free  and  uncalculating  generosity  appears, 
—  in  his  correspondence  with  Huygens,  his  hberality 
towards  the  distressed  members  of  his  family  at 
Leyden,  and  the  numerous  portraits  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  great  care,  and  then  gave  as  presents  to 
their  subjects,  his  friends.     He  was  accustomed  to 
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loan  the  costumes  and  other  properties  of  his  mu 
seum  to  poorer  painters  who  needed  to  use  them ; 
and  he  furnished  designs  to  them  in  unstinted 
abundance.  His  hospitality  was  open  and  free,  as 
poor  Brouwer  found  when  he  was  a  fugitive  in 
Amsterdam. 

Smith's  "  Catalogue  Raisonn^  "  contains  a  list  of 
620  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  of  which  59  are  from 
Old-Testament  subjects,  71  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 12  from  the  lives  of  the  saints,  51  genre 
themes,  11  historical  and  mythological  composi- 
tions, 43  portraits  of  himself,  247  portraits  of  men, 
106  portraits  of  women,  and  20  landscapes.  To 
these  may  be  added  many  hundreds  of  drawings 
and  sketches,  still  preserved  in  European  collec- 
tions, and  held  at  a  high  pecuniary  value.  The 
master  also  executed  365  etchings,  with  237  varia- 
tions besides;  and  many  others  there  are  which 
reputable  critics  attribute  to  his  hand.  The  man 
who  could  execute  such  an  enormous  mass  of  noble 
work,  not  in  a  Titian-life  of  nearly  a  century,  but  in 
little  more  than  thirty  years,  was  certainly  possessed 
of  an  astounding  power  of  invention  and  an  unpar- 
alleled industry. 
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REMBRANDT  VAN  RYN'S  CHIEF 

PAINTINGS 

MOW  IN  EXISTENCE,  WITH  THE  DATES  OF   THEIR  £XECU« 
TION,  AND  THEIR  PRESENT  LOCATIONS. 


%*  iMierrogaiioH-marks  art  affixed  to  the  titles  of  certain 
paintings  which  two  or  more  critics  regard  as  of  doubtful  authen* 
tidty. 


HOLLAND. 

The  Hague. — Royal  Museum^  —  Simeon  in  the  Temple, 
1631 ;  Susanna  at  the  Bath,  1631 ;  A  Yomig  Man,  1630 ; 
The  School  of  Anatomy,  1632 ;  A  Yomig  Officer  (his  own 
portrait),  1634.  Private  Collections^  —  A  Rabbi,  1631;  An 
Oj£cer,  1632 ;  Vanitas,  1635 ;  Bathsheba  at  the  Bath,  1643  f 
Rembrandt,  1643. 

Amsterdam.  —  Trippenhuis  Museum^  —  The  Company 
of  Frans  Banning  Cock  ('The  Night  Watch'),  1642;  The 
Syndics  of  the  Cloth-Makers'  Guild,  1661.  Van  der  Hoop 
Museum^  —  The  Jewish  Bride,  1657.  Tlie  Six  van  Hillegom 
Collection^  —  Portrait  of  Jan  Six,  1656 ;  Jan  Six's  Mother, 
1641;  Ephraim  Bonus,  1647;  Joseph  Telling  his  Dream, 
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1638.  In  a  Private  Collection^  —  An  Old  Man,  1652.  Th£ 
late  Van-Loon  Collection  (now  owned  by  the  Rothschilds)^ 
^-  Poztnut  of  Martin  Day,  1634 ;  Madame  Day,  1643. 

Rotterdam.  —  Boytnan^s  Museum^  —  The  Peace  of  the 
Land,  1648.  Private  Collections ^  —  Portrait  of  Maurice 
Huygens,  1632 ;  A  Man,  1632.  Dordrecht,  —  Dr.  Heyn- 
sius,  1643.  HoLWERD  (in  Friesland),  —  Portrait  of  an  Old 
Woman,  1644. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp.  —  Museum^  —  Portrait  of  Saskia,  1642;  two 
Female  Portraits  (?).  Brussels.  —  National  Museum^  — 
Portnut  of  a  Man,  1641. 

DENMARK. 

Christiansborg  Palace,  —  Christ  on  the  Way  to  Em- 
maus,  1648 ;  A  Hermit  in  Prayer  (?),  1637 ;  two  Portraits. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin. — Museum ^ — Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  1634;  The 
Same,  1634;  Samson  Menacing  his  Father-in-Law  (or  the 
Duke  of  Guelders  Threatening  his  Father),  1635;  Tobias 
and  his  Wife,  1635 ;  St.  Jerome,  1630;  Philo  the  Jew,  1630; 
The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  1632;  The  Repose  during  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  1635 ;  Landscape,  with  Ruth  and  Boaz, 
1641;  A  Lady,  1642;  Joseph  and  Mary,  1645;  ^  Rabbi, 
1645;  Moses  Descending  from  Mount  Sinai,  1659;  Jacob 
Wrestling  with  the  Angel,  1659. 

Cassel.  —  Museum  Fridericianum,  —  Four  Portraits  of 
Old  Men,  1630 ;  Portrait  of  Van  Coppenol,  1632 ;  Saskia 
Ulenburgh,  1633;  A  Young  Man,  1633;  The  Poet  Krul, 
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1634 ;  Portrait,  1634 ;  An  Old  Man,  1635 ;  Samson  Blinded 
by  the  Philistines,  1635 ;  A  Winter  Landscape,  1635 ;  Por- 
trait, 1639;  Holy  Family,  1640;  A  Young  Lady,  1642; 
Mountainous  Landscape,  1643-50;  A  Man  in  Armor,  1655; 
A  Standard-Bearer,  1655 ;  Jacob  Blessing  the  Sons  of 
Joseph,  1656;  An  Old  Man,  1656;  Portrait  of  Rembrandt, 
1657 ;  Nicholas  Bniyninck,  1657. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main. — Stddel  InstitttU^  —  Portrait 
of  a  Lady,  1633;  A  Young  Woman,  1635 ;  Rembrandt,  1635  J 
The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard,  1656. 

Brunswick.  —  Museum^  —  Portrait  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
1631 ;  A  Lady,  1633 ;  A  Young  Student,  1645  5  A  Warrior, 
1654;  Landscape,  1650-56;  A  Group  of  Family  Portraits, 
1657;  The  Entombment;  A  Philosopher;  Christ  in  Geth- 
semane.  Madgebourg,  —  Ecce  Homo  (?),  1666.  Olden- 
burg. —  Augtuteuniy  —  A  Landscape  and  three  Portraits. 

Munich.  —  The  Pinakothek^  —  The  Elevation  of  the 
Cross,  1633 » '^^^  Descent  from  the  Cross,  1633;  The  Ascen- 
sion of  Christ,  1635 ;  The  Deposition  in  the  Tomb,  1639 ; 
The  Resurrection,  1639 ;  Govaert  Flinck,  1642 ;  A  Lady, 
1642 ;  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  1646 ;  Portrait  of 
Rembrandt,  1659;  Autumn  Landscape;  Abraham  and 
Hagar ;  Christ  Teaching  in  the  Temple.  Nuremberg,  — 
A  Portrait. 

« 

Dresden.  —  Museum^  —  Portrait  of  a  Man,  1633;  ^^^ 
kia  Ulenburgh,  1633 ;  The  Rape  of  Ganymede,  1635 ;  The 
Nuptials  of  Samson,  1638 ;  Rembrandt  with  his  Wife  on 
his  Knee,  1638;  The  Deposition  in  the  Tomb,  1639;  A 
Hunter  and  Pheasant,  1639;  The  Angel  Leaving  Manoah 
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and  his  Wife,  1641 ;  Portrait  of  Saskia,  1641 ;  An  Old 
Woman  Weighing  Coins,  1643 »  A  Young  Man,  1643  >  ^^^' 
trait  of  Rembrandt,  1647 ;  Mountainous  Landscape,  1643-50; 
An  Old  Man,  1654 ;  A  Rabbi,  1654 ;  Portrait  of  Rembrandt, 
1657. 

Leipsic.  —  Museum^  —  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  1656. 
Carlsruhe.  —  Hall  of  Artf  —  Portrait  of  Rembrandt 
Mannheim.  —  Gallery,  —  Christ  before  Pilate.  Stutt- 
gart. —  Museum  of  Art,  —  St  Paul  in  Prison,  1627. 
Gotha.  —  Friedenstein  Palace,  —  A  Young  Man,  1633;  A, 
Portrait  (?).  Darmstadt,— Portrait  of  Saskia,  1649; 
Christ  Seized  by  the  Soldiers,  1658.  There  are  also  one  or 
two  of  the  minor  works  of  Rembrandt  at  Stolzenfels  Castle 

on  the  Rhine. 

AUSTRIA. 

Vienna.  —  The  Belvedere,  —  Portrait  of  Rembrandt, 
1657;  St  Paul,  1635;  Rembrandt's  Mother;  A  Rich  Dutch- 
man ;  A  Young  Man ;  Rembrandt  at  45 ;  Rembrandt  in  Old 
Age.  Academy  of  Art,  —  A  Dutch  Maiden.  Liechtenstein 
Palace,  —  Diana  and  Endymion ;  Rembrandt  when  Young ; 
Rembrandt  when  Old ;  A  Calm  Sea.  Schonborn  Palace,  — 
The  Blinding  of  Samson;  The  Descent  from  the  Cross; 
Hagar  and  the  Angel.  Czemin  Palace,  —  Rembrandt's 
Mother;  The  Family  of  Rembrandt  Hdrrach  Palace^  — 
The  Countess  of  Nivemois,  1642. 

Pest.  —  Academy,  —  Christ  before  Pilate ;  A  Young 
Lady  with  a  Fan;  A  Young  Lady  with  Gloves;  A  Man. 
Prague.  —  Nostitz  Palace,  —  A  Councillor.  Innspruck, 
—  Philo  the  Jew,  1630. 
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RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg.  —  TTu  Hermitc^e  Palace^  —  An  Officer 
in  Armor,  1631 ;  A  Young  Man,  1633 ;  The  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  1634;  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  1634;  Abra- 
ham about  to  Sacrifice  Isaac,  1635;  "^^^  Jewish  Bride, 
1635 ;  The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard,  1637  ;  Portrait  of  a  Man, 
1637;  An  Old  Woman,  1643;  The  Holy  Family,  1645; 
Abraham  Receiving  the  Three  Angels,  1646;  Samuel  In- 
structed by  Hannah,  1650;  Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman, 
1656;  Joseph  and  Potiphar*s  Wife,  1657;  Portrait  of  a 
Man,  1 661 ;  The  Same,  1666 ;  Thomas  Parr ;  Rembrandt's 
Mother ;  St.  Peter  Denying  Christ ;  Portrait  of  a  General ; 
Danae;  Marine  View;  Landscape;  and  four  minor  Por- 
traits. 

St.  Petersburg. — Lewktenberg  Gallery^  —  Portrait  of 
Rembrandt,  1648.  Prime  Yaussaupoff,  —  Susanna  and  the 
Elders,  1633.    Prince  Lobanoff,  —  Portrait  of  Thomas  Parr. 

Moscow.  —  Museum,  —  The  Decapitation  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Peterhoff  Palace,  —  The  Reconciliation 
of  Jacob  and  Esau,  1642. 

FRANCK 
Paris.  —  T^e  Louvre,  —  A  Philosopher  in  Meditation, 
1633  >  The  Same,  1633 ;  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  1633 ;  The 
Same,  1637;  The  Same,  1660;  The  Same;  A  Man,  1634; 
An  Old  Man,  1638;  A  Man,  1652;  A  Woman,  1654;  A 
Man,  1659;  An  Interior,  1655;  An  Abattoir;  Venus  and 
Cupid;  St.  Matthew,  1661 ;  The  Holy  Family,  1640;  The 
Good  Samaritan,  1648;  The  Pilgrims  to  Emmaus,  1648,* 
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Bathsheba  at  the  Bath,  1654 ;  Susanna  at  the  Bath,  1641 ; 

The  Angel  Raphael  Leaving  Tobias,  1637. 

Private  Collections.  — De  Saulcy, —  Head  of  Christ, 

1656.     AndrSj  —  Dr.   Amoldus  Tholinx.     Rothschild^  —  A 

Standard-Bearer,  1 655.    Schneider ^  —  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison,  1634  j 

Mrs.  Ellison,  1634.    Augniot^  —  An  Old  Man,  1635.    Bur- 

ge  r,  —  Landscape,  1 650.    Pereire, — J.  C .  Sylvius,  1 650.    JVar- 

tshhinCf  —  Old  Woman,  164a    I?e  Morny,  —  The  Gilder, 

1640. 

ITALY. 

Rome.  —  Doria  PcUace^  —  A  Fawn.  Corsini  Palace^  — 
An  Old  Woman. 

Florence.  —  Uffizi  Gallery ^  —  An  Interior ;  A  Land- 
scape (?) ;  Portrait  of  Rembrandt  Pitti  Palace,  —  Portrait 
of  Rembrandt;  An  Old  Man,  1661. 

Naples.  —  Fondi  Palace,  —  Portrait  of  Rembrandt.  Mu' 
seum,  —  A  Portrait. 

Milan. — Brera  Gallery,  —  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

SPAIN. 
Madrid.  —  Museum,  —  Queen  Artemisia. 

ENGLAND. 

London. — Rationed  Gallery,  —  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
1633;  An  Old  Woman,  1634;  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  1640; 
Sketch  for  *The  Company  of  Banning  Cock,*  1642;  Christ 
ind  the  Adulteress,  1644 ;  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
1646;  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,  1650;  The  Bather, 
1654;  An  Old  Man,  1658;  A  Jewish  Rabbi,  1659;  A 
Woman,  »66c  •  Tobit  and  the  Angel ;  A  Capuchin.     Grosv^ 
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nor  House^  —  Claes  Berchem,  1647  ;  Mrs.  Berchem,  1647  5 
The  Visitation,  1640;  A  Man  with  a  Falcon,  1643;  ^^^ 
Wife,  1643;  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  1630.  BridgewaUt 
Gallery^  —  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  1632 ;  A  Burgomaster,  1637 ; 
The  Prophetess  Anna,  1650;  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  1659. 
Buckingham  Palace,  —  The  Ship-Builder  and  his  Wife, 
1633 ;  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  1637  ;  Christ  as  a  Gardener, 
#  1638 ;  A  Lady  with  a  Fan,  1641 ;  The  Burgomaster  Pancras 
and  his  Wife,  1645;  '^^^  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  1657. 
Hope  Collection,  — T\iQ  Bark  of  St.  Peter,  1633;  A  Young 
Lady;  A  Landscape;  A  Man  and  Woman,  1633;  '^^^ 
Tribute-Money,  1645  J  Admiral  van  Tromp,  1651. 

Minor  Collections.  —  Seguin,  —  The  Jewish  Bride, 
1632.  Bagot,  —  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  1633.  Earl 
Derby, — Joseph's  Brethren  Showing  his  Bloody  Coat,  1639. 
Wombwell,  —  The  Angel  Leaving  Tobias,  1637  ;  Lucretia, 
1666;  A  Portrait  Eardley,  —  Portrait,  1667.  Holford, — 
Three  Portraits.  Norton,  —  A  Young  Woman,  1644 ;  St. 
John  the  Baptist  Preaching,  1656.  Earl  Brownlow,  —  Male 
Portrait,  1653.  Lady  Mildmay,^—  A  Young  Girl,  1650. 
Baring,  —  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  1657.  Overstone,  —  An 
Old  Woman,  1660.  Munro,  —  Death  of  Lucretia,  1664; 
Rembrandt  when  Old.  Bedford,  —  Rembrandt,  1640;  A 
Girl ;  A  Rabbi.  Abercom,  —  Descent  from  the  Cross,  1640. 
Marquis  of  Hertford'* s  Collection,  —  Portrait  of  Rem- 
brandt, 1643 »  ^^^  ^"^  ^oy )  '^^^  Ladies ;  A  Landscape ; 
A  Negro.  Bath  House,  —  Portrait  of  Coppenol,  1650.  Lord 
Spencer,  —  The  Circumcision,  1661;  Rembrandt's  Mother. 
Northwick,  —  Angel  and  Tobit ;  three  Portraits.    Petworth 
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Castle^  —  The  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  Young  Rembrandt. 
Blenheim, —  Christ  and  the  Adulteress.    Stourhead  House^ 

—  Elijah  Reviving  the  Widow's  Daughter;  Gypsies  at 
Moonlight.  Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  —  Nurse  and  Chil- 
dren; Rembrandt  when  Old.  James  Gray,  —  A  RabbL 
Lculy  Dover,  —  Burgomaster  Six.  Higginson,  —  Catherine 
Hoogh.  Lord  Carlisle,  —  Two  Portraits.  Lowther  Castle^ 
Blind  Belisarius.  Doddington  Park,  —  Simeon,  Anna,  and 
Christ 

Windsor,  —  A  Young  Man,  1631;  Rembrandt,  1642. 
Cambridge.  —  FiuWilliam  Museum,  —  An  Officer,  1635. 
BowooD  (Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  —  A  Young  Woman, 
1642;  Rembrandt's  Mill;  two  Landscapes;  Rembrandt, 
i66a  Panshanger  (Earl  Cowper),  —  A  Young  Man, 
1644 ;  Marsha]  Turenne,  1649.    Belvoir  (Duke  of  Rutland), 

—  A  Young  Man.  Burleigh  (Marquis  of  Exeter),  —  A 
Portrait  Temple  Newsam,  —  Christ  at  Emmaus;  Rem- 
brandt when  Old.  Dulwich,  —  A  Young  Woman,  1645 » 
A  Portrait ;  Jacob's  Dream  (?) ;  Wouverman  (?).  Hamp- 
ton-Court Palace,  —  Female  Portrait ;  Male  Portrait  (?). 

SCOTLAND. 

Hopetoun  House,  —  Rembrandt's  Grandmother,  1636 ; 
Dalkeith  Palace  (Duke  of  Buccleuch),  —  A  Lady  (prob- 
ably Saskia),  1635.  Glasgow. —  University,  —  The  En- 
tombment Edinburgh.  —  Royal  Institution, — A  Wooded 
Landscape;  A  Hilly  Landscape.  Hamilton  Palace,-^ 
The  Duke  of  Guelders  Threatening  his  Father;  A  Young 
Woman. 
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Former  Collections  (pictures  not  now  assignable  to 
their  locations).  —  Sir  R,  Peely  —  Moses  Saved  from  the 
Waters,  1632 ;  A  Landscape ;  A  Portrait.  Wynn  Ellis,  — 
A  Man  and  Woman  (two  portraits),  1632-33.  Emmerson,  — 
A  Gentleman,  1641 ;  A  Lady,  1639.  Ashburnham,  —  Anslo 
and  his  Mother,  1641.  Samuel  Rogers,  —  An  Allegory;  A 
Landscape  ;  Rembrandt  in  his  Old  Age.  Neeld,  —  Portrait 
of  Rembrandt;  Joseph  and  Potiphar*s  Wife.  Colbome, — 
An  Old  Man.  Ashburton,  —  Jansenius ;  Coppenol ;  Rem- 
brandt; two  Portraits.  StUtmarsk,  —  Catherine  Hoogh, 
1657.  Carrington,  —  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  1659.  East' 
lake,  —  An  Old  Woman.  Selliiresy  —  St  Anastasius,  1632 ; 
Matthys  Kalkoen,  1632;  Mrs.  Tulp,  1634;  Dr.  Tulp,  1634; 
Portrait  of  Six,  1643;  -^^  Admiral,  1643;  ^  Lady,  1643. 
Pourtalisy  —  A  Young  Man,  1633;  A  Philosopher,  i66a 
Van  Cleef,  —  A  Man,  1632.  Roehn,  — A  Young  Girl,  1632. 
Stevens, — A  Girl,  1632.  SchSnfom  Gallery,  —  An  Old 
Woman,  1631 ;  The  Witch  of  Endor,  1640.  Weyer  Gallery 
(Cologne),  —  Two  Women.  Fesch  Gallery,  —  Martin  Loo- 
ten,  1632 ;  A  Woman,  1633 ;  Mary  and  the  Child  Jesus, 
1638 ;  Madame  Sylvius,  1644. 
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Portraits,  —  Thirty-three  Portraits  of  himself,  at  various 
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^  PREFACE. 


Though  memorable  for  its  results  the  life-time 
of  Van  Dyck  was  short,  and  its  most  eventful  years 
were  spent  in  alien  lands.  Almost  every  detail  of 
the  careers  of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  is  known  to 
us,  but  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  been  so  re- 
gardful of  the  third  great  artist  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  the  records  of  Van  Dyck's  life  are  de- 
plorably meagre.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is  so 
chivalric  and  picturesque  that  we  involuntarily  reach 
out  for  the  whole  story,  but  always  in  vain.  The 
whirl  of  battle  which  overswept  Great  Britain  soon 
after  his  death  carried  away  the  personal  memories 
of  the  artist  of  the  Stuarts  as  effectually  as  it  de- 
stroyed the  crown  and  the  mitre. 

The  main  authority  on  which  this  biographical 
sketch  rests  is  the  careful  account  of  Van  Dyck  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  Michielis's  Histoire  de  la 
Peinture  Flamande^  a  work  which  is  justly  cele- 
brated for  its  evidences  of  critical  acumen  and  dili- 
gent research.     In   connection    therewith    I    have 
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studied  W.  Hookham  Carpenter's  "Van  L>yck  and 
his  Contemporaries/'  an  interesting  memoir  pub- 
lished in  London  about  forty  years  ago,  and  con- 
taining several  state  papers  relating  to  the  artist 
The  notes  on  the  English  and  Scottish  portraits 
and  their  subjects  were  taken  from  that  most  inter- 
esting work,  Lodge's  "Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per- 
sonages of  Great  Britain "  (Bohn's  eight-volume 
edition.    London:  1850}. 

Certain  anecdotes  and  other  details  of  the  life  of 
Van  Dyck  have  been  found  also  in  the  works  of 
Walpole,  Jarves,  Redgrave,  Richardson,  and  Mengs ; 
and  in  the  biographies  of  Rubens,  Reynolds,  and 
Wilkie.  M.  F.  Sweetser. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Antwerp  Silk-Merchant  and  his  Artistic  Wife.  —  Whence,  Vaa 
Dyck.  —  In  Rubens's  Studio.  —  A  Lowland  Romance.  —  The 
Route  to  Italy. 

In  the  heroic  city  of  Antwerp,  on  the  2 2d  of 
March,  1599,  Anthony  Van  Dyck  first  saw  the 
light.  His  father,  Francis  Van  Dyck,  was  a 
wealthy  silk-merchant,  and  had  inherited  a  thriv- 
ing business  from  his  ancestors,  who  were  all 
men  of  Antwerp.  Some  writers  have  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  an  ancient  guide-book,  that  the 
parents  of  the  great  artist  were  Hollanders,  and 
that  his  father  was  a  glass-painter  of  Bois-le-Duc ; 
but  Michielis,  the  learned  historian  of  Flemish 
art,  refutes  this  theory,  on  the  authority  of  a 
monumental  inscription  formerly  preserved  in 
Antwerp  Cathedral.  There  were  twenty-seven 
Van  Dycks  registered  on  the  rolls  of  the  Brother- 
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hood  of  St.  Luke,  between  1497  and  1523,  as 
artists  or  amateurs.  Francis  Van  Dyck  became 
very  wealthy,  and  was  also  famous  for  his  fer- 
vent piety,  by  reason  of  which  he  was  chosen  a 
director  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
In  1590  he  took  his  second  wife,  Mary  Cuypers, 
to  whom  he  was  united  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  city;  and  she  bore  him  no  fewer  than 
twelve  children  during  the  next  sixteen  years. 
Five  of  these  inherited  the  austere  devotion  of 
their  father  to  such  a  degree  that  they  devoted 
themselves  to  God,  and  entered  a  religious  life. 
Theodore  was  a  canon  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mich- 
ael, and  pastor  of  Minderhout ;  Anne  was  a  Fa- 
contine  nun ;  and  Cornelia,  Susannah,  and  Eliz- 
abeth entered  the  Convent  of  the  Beguinage. 
These  sisters  were  always  beloved  by  Anthony, 
who  dedicated  to  them  at  least  two  of  his  finest 
engravings ;  and  another  was  dedicated  to  the 
priest  Theodore.  Still  another  sister,  Catherine, 
married  Sieur  Adrien  Diercx,  a  notary  of  Ant- 
werp, in  the  year  16 10. 

Van  Grimbergen  holds  that  Van  Dyck  was 
bom  in  the  house  which  is  still  standing  at  No. 
300  Courte-Rue  Neuve;  but  Van  Lerius  main- 
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tains  that  his  birthplace  was  in  the  house  called 
Den  Bermdans^  at  the  iron  bridge  near  the  old 
grain-market,  and  almost  opposite  the  ancient 
city  hall. 

The  mother  of  this  worthy  family  was  filled 
with  artistic  ideas,  and  gave  free  utterance  to 
them  by  the  aid  of  the  favorite  feminine  imple- 
ment, the  needle,  in  countless  square  yards  of 
delicate  embroidery  and  tapestry-work.  In  this 
manner  she  executed  not  only  the  customary 
geometric  eccentrics,  but  also  landscapes  and 
figures,  azure  seas  and  skies,  emerald  trees,  and 
vivid  Flemish  houses.  Her  masterpiece  was  a 
large  composition  to  hang  over  the  fire-place,  in 
which  the  Story  of  Susannah  was  represented  by 
deftly  laid  stitches  in  silks  of  many  colors ;  and 
on  this  work  she  labored  assiduously  when  the 
birth  of  her  artist  son  was  approaching. 

While  Anthony,  the  seventh  of  her  twelve  chil- 
dren, was  passing  through  the  years  of  childhood, 
and  abiding  in  the  most  impressionable  period  of 
his  life,  the  good  mother  continued  her  embroid- 
ery, and  worked  out  cunning  designs  in  multi- 
colored silks.  Perhaps  she  yearned  for  a  child 
who  could  exhibit  a  nobler  art  than  her  needle 
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could  achieve,  and  so  endeavored  to  lead  An* 
thony  to  love  and  practice  designing.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  infant,  daily  surrounded  by  the 
charms  of  form  and  color,  at  last  attempted  to 
emulate  the  maternal  compositions,  and  thus  at- 
tracted his  parent's  attention. 

Mary  Cuypers  soon  perceived  that  her  son's 
instincts  were  directed  towards  drawing,  and  she 
devoted  herself  to  teaching  him  in  that  direction, 
as  far  as  she  was  able.  And  when  the  child  had 
surpassed  his  instructor,  she  persuaded  Francis 
Van  Dyck  to  place  him  in  the  studio  of  Henry 
Van  Balen,  a  meritorious  historical  painter,  who 
had  been  a  fellow-disciple  with  Rubens,  and  had 
perfected  his  art  by  studying  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  registers  of  the  guild,  Anthony  Van 
Dyck  passed  under  the  tuition  of  Van  Balen  in 
1609,  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 

The  glory  of  Rubens  was  then  rising  to  its 
zenith,  and  speedily  inflamed  the  desire  of  the 
ambitious  boy  to  become  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ter's pupils.  To  this  end  he  studied  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  rapidly  mastered  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  while  his  eager  eyes  watched 
the  eagle  flight  of  Rubens's  fame  and  honor.   At 
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the  expiration  of  four  or  five  years  he  made  an 
attempt  to  be  enrolled  among  the  great  master's 
pupils,  and  his  aspirations  were  warmly  seconded 
by  his  sagacious  parents.  He  had  the  good  fort- 
une to  meet  with  the  approval  of  Rubens,  who 
freely  admitted  him  to  the  studio. 

Anthony  was  not  unmindful  of  the  high  favor 
which  had  been  shown  him,  and  his  desire  to 
merit  this  condescension,  as  well  as  his  love  of 
art,  moved  him  to  constant  and  concentrated 
labors.  The  master  marked  the  fruits  of  his  dili- 
gence and  appreciation,  and  taught  the  lad  with 
especial  care,  enriching  his  mind  with  the  fruits 
of  his  own  long  experience.  He  soon  promoted 
him  to  the  duty  of  making  miniature  drawings 
from  his  own  great  paintings,  which,  since  they 
were  to  be  used  for  the  engravers  to  work  upon, 
needed  to  reproduce  the  subtlest  expressions  of 
those  famous  works. 

That  Van  Dyck  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
fellow-pupils,  as  well  as  by  the  master,  is  proven 
by  the  following  anecdote.  Rubens  was  accus- 
tomed, after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  to 
mount  his  horse  and  ride  out  into  the  country, 
.0  unbend  the  tension  of  his  mind,  and  to  seek 
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fresh  sources  of  inspiration.     During  these  times 
his  pupils  would  often  beg  or  bribe  the  old  serv- 
ant Valveken,  who   guarded  the  inner  painting- 
room,  to  admit  them  to  see  the  works  on  which 
the  master  was  engaged.     One  day,  while  they 
were   thronging   around   a  freshly  painted  pict- 
ure, young  Diepenbeck  was  accidentally  pushed 
against  it,  and  the  arm  and  chin  of  the  Virgin 
were  rubbed  out.     The  young  men  stood  aghast 
with  consternation,  and  at  last  Van  Hoeck  cried 
out:  "Van  Dyck  is  the  ablest  of  us ;  let  him  try 
to  repair  the  damage !  "     After  much  hesitation, 
Anthony  set  about  the  work,  and  in  two  or  three 
hours  he  finished  it  so  successfully  that  even 
Kubens  himself  was  at  first  deceived,  and  be- 
lieved that  it  was  his  own  handiwork.     When  he 
perceived  that  another  brush  than  his  own  had 
been  engaged  upon  it,  he  summoned  the  pupils 
together,  and  won  from  them  a  frank  confession 
of   the  accident,    with  which    he  was  so  well 
pleased  and  amused   that  he  forthwith  foi^ve 
the  offenders.    Descamps  affirms  that  the  picture 
thus  repaired  was  the  celebrated  '  Descent  from 
the  Cross  ; '  but  this  can  hardly  have  been  pos- 
sible,  since  that  great  painting  was  delivered  to 
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the  purchasers  when  Van  Dyck  was  but  thirteen 
years  old.  Mensaert  says  that  the  picture  was 
that  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  St.  Augustine's  Church 
at  Antwerp. 

Early  in  the  year  16 18  Van  Dyck  was  received 
as  2l  franc-maitre  of  Antwerp,  an  extraordinary 
honor  for  so  young  an  artist.  During  the  same 
year  he  joined  the  society  for  mutual  aid,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  artists  of  the  city. 

Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds  owned  a  picture  which 
was  attributed  to  Van  Dyck  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  representing  Rubens,  Vosterman,  and  two 
other  artists.  It  is  said  that  he  also  painted,  at 
about  the  same  time,  a  picture  of  '  Christ  bear- 
ing His  Cross,'  for  the  Dominican  Church  at 
Antwerp,  and  one  or  two  more  religious  sub- 
jects. 

In  1623,  when  the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp  were 
decorating  their  church  with  rich  ornamentation, 
they  contracted  with  Rubens  for  thirty-nine  paint- 
ings, which  he  was  to  design  and  retouch,  the 
main  work  on  them  being  done  by  Van  Dyck  and 
the  other  pupils.  The  name  of  the  young  artist 
was  the  only  one  designated  in  the  contract,  as 
if  even  then  he  stood  foremost  in  the  band  of 
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Students.  The  Jesuit  Church  was  designed  by 
Rubens,  and  was  adorned  within  by  thirty-eight 
columns  of  white  marble,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  a  Spanish  cruiser  while  being  borne  on 
an  Algerine  ship  to  Constantinople,  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  mosque.  In  each  of  the 
intervals  between  the  columns  one  of  the  new 
pictures  was  placed ;  but  the  church  and  most 
of  its  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1718, 
and  these  treasures  of  art  were  lost  to  the  worid. 

During  the  same  year  an  agent  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  (whom  Rubens  entitled  *'  an  evangelist 
to  the  world  of  art,  and  the  great  supporter  of 
our  profession  ")  wrote  thus  to  his  master :  '*  Van 
Dyck  lives  with  Rubens ;  and  his  works  are  be- 
ginning to  be  almost  as  much  esteemed  as  those 
of  his  master.  He  is  a  young  man  of  one-and- 
twenty,  with  a  very  rich  father  and  mother  in  this 
city ;  so  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  him  to 
depart  from  this  country,  especially  since  he  sees 
the  fortune  which  Rubens  is  acquiring." 

Rubens  had  long  been  urging  his  pupil  to  visit 
Italy,  in  the  full  belief  that  he  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  por- 
trait-painters of  the  south,  and  that  the  oontem- 
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plation  of  the  classic  sculptures  there  preserved 
would  purify  and  elevate  his  taste.  The  master 
remembered  what  assistance  and  stimulus  he 
himself  had  received  in  Italy,  and  desired  that 
his  hopeful  disciple  should  enjoy  the  same  rich 
advantages.  But  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  that  fore- 
most patron  of  the  arts,  invited  him  to  England 
with  such  earnestness  that  the  young  artist  could 
not  decline  so  flattering  a  proposal,  and  he  de- 
termined to  postpone  his  Italian  journey. 

In  the  autumn  of  1620  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
tlie  British  minister  at  the  Hague,  received  a  let- 
ter stating  that  Van  Dyck  had  departed  for  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  Kiiig  had  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  ;f  100.  Rubens  was  at  this  time  at  Paris, 
receiving  the  commands  of  Marie  de  Medicis  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  thus  his 
pupil  was  left  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
Perhaps  he  went  over  in  the  train  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  advice 
of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who  was  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  both  Rubens  and  Lord  Arun- 
del. 

But  little  is  known  concerning  Van  Dyck's  first 
sojourn  in  England,  save   in  an  entry  on  the 
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Order-Books  of  the  Exchequer,  stating  that  there 
was  paid  "To  Anthony  Vandike  the  some  of 
;f  loo  by  way  of  reward  for  speciall  service  by 
him  pformed  for  his  Majestic."  This  sum  may 
have  been  a  gratuity,  or  else,  as  some  suppose, 
it  may  have  been  the  reward  for  the  full-length 
portrait  of  James  I.,  which  is  now  at  Windsor 
Castle.  It  is  also  believed  that  Van  Dyck 
painted,  at  this  time,  a  small  portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  in  armor.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  met  with  sufficient  encouragement  to  in- 
duce him  to  prolong  the  sojourn  in  England, 
since  early  in  162 1  the  Privy  Council  granted  "A 
passe  for  Anthonie  Van  Dyck  gent  his  Ma****  Ser- 
vaint  to  travaile  for  8  Months  he  havinge  ob- 
tayned  his  Ma'**"  leave  in  that  behalf."  Herein 
it  appears  that  the  artist  was  enrolled  among  the 
dependents  of  the  royal  household,  probably  in 
some  nominal  office  secured  by  Lord  Arundel. 
The  period  of  his  absence  was  also  limited,  but 
it  is  not  known  that  he  returned  to  England  until 
several  years  later,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
In  1622  Van  Dyck  was  invited  to  the  Hague, 
by  Frederick  of  Nassau,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  abode  in  the  picturesque  capital  of  Holland 
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for  several  months.  At  this  time  he  pdnted  the 
portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  and  other 
notable  personages,  including  the  armor-clad  war- 
riors the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Count  of 
Mansfeld,  The  valiant  duke  had  just  suffered 
amputation  of  his  left  fore-arm,  which  had  been 
shattered  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  the  artist 
skillfully  concealed  the  mutilation  by  painting  a 
scarf  over  his  armor  on  that  side.  The  date  of 
Van  Dyck's  visit  to  the  Hague  is  not  stated,  but 
it  must  have  been  before  he  went  to  Itaiy,  since 
both  Brunswick  and  Mansfeld  died  while  he  was 
absent  in  that  country. 

When  Van  Dyck  was  passing  through  Haar- 
lem, he  desired  to  see  Franz  Hals,  the  celebrated 
painter,  but  was  unable  to  find  him  at  home, 
since  he  preferred  the  smoky  chambers  of  the 
taverns  and  the  merry  orgies  of  his  boon  com- 
panions to  the  quiet  life  of  the  studio.  At  last 
some  one  found  the  joyous  artist,  and  summoned 
him  home.  Van  Dyck  introduced  himself  as  an 
amateur,  who  wanted  his  portr^t  painted,  but 
had  only  two  hours  in  which  to  sit  for  it.  Where- 
apon  Hals  seized  the  first  canvas  at  hand,  and 
fairly  rained  his  brtish-strokes  upon  it,  so  that, 
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at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  he  exclaimed : 
"  Have  the  goodness  to  rise,  sir,  and  examine 
your  portrait."  Van  Dyck  praised  it  warmly, 
and  conversed  for  some  time  upon  art,  carefully 
avoiding  all  technical  terms,  and  finally  said : 
"  Painting  seems  a  very  easy  thing.  I  'd  like  to 
try  what  I  could  do  at  it."  He  took  up  a  bare 
canvas,  and  Hals  sat  down  in  his  turn,  while  the 
visitor  dipped  his  brush  in  the  colors,  and  fin- 
ished a  portrait  as  soon  as  Hals  had  done.  The 
latter  was  astounded  at  his  expedition,  and  when, 
he  saw  the  canvas,  he  cried :  "  You  are  certainly 
Van  Dyck ;  he  alone  is  capable  of  such  work." 
Then  he  embraced  the  great  artist,  and  welcomed 
him  to  the  studio.  The  visitor  gave  the  Hals 
children  several  ten-florin  pieces,  but  it  was  not 
long  ere  their  father  had  invested  them  at  the 
tavern. 

There  is  a  picture  by  Van  Dyck,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  in  which  King  David,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Catherine  are  seen  adoring  the  Virgin  and  Child ; 
and  duplicates  are  in  the  Baring  collection  and 
the  Berlin  Museum.  An  ancient  tradition  states 
that  the  King  David  and  the  Virgin  were  por- 
traits of  the  artist's  father  and  mother,  while  the 
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St.  Catherine  was  his  mistress  and  the  St.  John 
was  his  own  face.  *  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds,* in  the  De  Grey  collection,  contains 
another  portrait  of  the  master,  as  one  of  the 
shepherds,  apparently  about  twenty-five  years 
old. 

Van  Dyck  was  recalled  to  Antwerp  by  the  mor- 
tal illness  of  his  father,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
comfort  his  last  hours.  The  dying  man  made  his 
son  promise  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  Dominican 
Sisters,  who  had  solaced  his  last  days  on  earth. 
On  the  ist  of  December  he  expired,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral.  Seven  years  later  the 
artist  finished  this  picture,  and  gave  it  to  the  sis- 
terhood. It  was  a  Crucifixion,  with  Sts.  Cath- 
erine and  Dominic  near  by;  and  on  a  rock  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  was  painted  the  following 
bizafre  sentiment,  in  Latin :  "  Lest  the  earth 
should  be  heavy  upon  the  remains  of  his  father, 
Anthony  Van  Dyck  moved  this  rock  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  and  gave  it  to  this  place."  The 
picture  was  sold  at  auction  in  1785,  when  the 
monasteries  were  broken  up,  and  was  bought  in 
for  the  Antwerp  Academy  for  $2,700. 

Descamps  suggests  that  Rubens  entertained  an 
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extreme  jealousy  towards  Van  Dyck  at  this  time, 
and  endeavored  to  prevent  a  competition  by  ad- 
vising him  to  ignore  historical  painting  and  de- 
vote himself  to  portraiture.  This  theory  is  suf- 
ficiently absurd  when  we  consider  the  youth  of 
Vnn  Dyck,  and  his  barrenness  of  master  works ; 
while  such  a  suspicion  is  equally  repulsed  by  Hie  . 
noble  and  magnanimous  character  of  Rubens, 
and  bis  liberal  and  joyous  acknowledgment  of 
Ihe  genius  of  his  contemporaries.  Some  ingen- 
ious Frenchman  has  supposed  {more  Galluano) 
that  Ihe  master  was  moved  by  jealousy  of  a 
shnrper  kind,  and  that  he  wished  to  remove  his 
liandnome  young  pupil  from  the  vicinity  of  Mad- 
ame Rubens,  the  obese  Isabella. 

Il  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  master  advised 
\(\f,  |ni|iil,  frankly  and  generously,  as  to  the  line 
,il  i^lhTl  in  which  he  appeared  most  skillful,  and 
wlii-nii"  he  might  hope  for  the  highest  honors. 
1"lii:>  was  portraiture,  and  the  accuracy  of  Ru- 
I>ei)s>  judgment  was  proven  by  the  preeminent 
s(ici-fss  which  his  pupil  achieved  in  that  depart- 
-P„I  Furthermore,  the  master  held  portrait- 
linU^S  as  one  of  the  highest  vocations  of  art, 
uii  the  point  o*  'f«  fifKiest  emulation  with  nat- 
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ure.  In  Rubens's  house,  after  his  death,  were 
found  copies  of  twenty  of  Titian's  portraits,  ex- 
ecuted by  himself. 

When  Van  Dyck  paid  his  farewell  visit  to  his 
beloved  master,  he  presented  him  with  three 
pictures  from  his  own  hand,  an  Ecce  Homo, 
a  portrait  of  Madame  Rubens,  and  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Romans  seizing  Christ  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  The  last  named  was  so 
highly  appreciated  by  Rubens  that  he  gave  it  an 
honorable  place  in  the  principal  chamber  of  his 
house,  and  frequently  extolled  its  many  merits. 
He  returned  his  pupil's  generosity  by  presenting 
to  him  one  of  the  finest  horses  in  his  stable  \ 
perhaps  the  same  one  copied  in  the  equestrian 
portrait  of  Rubens  which  Van  Dyck  made  be- 
fore he  departed  to  the  South. 

Van  Dyck  was  now  ready  to  take  his  journey 
into  Italy,  when  a  new  complication  arose  to  de- 
tain him,  threatening  also  to  put  a  permanent 
end  to  his  advance  in  art.  He  was  always  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and  halted  at  no 
sacrifice  to  win  their  smiles.  It  happened,  there- 
fore, that  while  he  was  traversing  the  route  from 
Antwerp  to  Brussels,  as  he  approached  the  latter 
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city,  he  stopped  at  die  hamlet  of  Saventbem,  sit- 
uated in  a  fair  valley  of  Flanders.  Now  near  this 
village  was  the  rural  home  of  Anna  Van  Ophem, 
whom  all  accounts  declare  to  have  been  one  of 
the  fairest  of  women,  thou^  the  romancing  biog- 
raphers call  her  a  peasant  girl,  and  graver  chron- 
iclers give  her  a  higher  rank,  saying  that  she 
bore  the  singular  honorary  title  of  keeper  of  the 
Archduchess's  dogs,  and  that  the  house  near 
Saventhem  was  only  her  rural  villa.  However 
this  may  be,  whether  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
a  boor's  daughter,  or  renewing  a  preyious  friend- 
bhip  with  a  court  lady,  the  handsome  young  cav- 
alier turned  aside  from  his  journey,  and  dallied 
for  many  a  week  in  the  lovely  environs  of  Saven- 
them, wandering  through  the  fragrant  fields  and 
sauntering  by  the  placid  streams  with  the  fair 
enchantress.  He  abandoned  all  thought  of  Italy, 
and  even  laid  aside  his  pencil,  until  Anna  per- 
suaded him  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  village 
church.  The  resulting  composition  was  a  Holy 
Family,  in  which  the  Virgin  was  a  portrait  of 
Anna  herself,  while  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anna 
were  drawn  from  her  parents.  The  picture  has 
fong  since  disappeared,  and  Mensaert  says  that 
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it  was  cut  up  by  French  foragers  to  make  grain- 
bags.  The  church  authorities  were  so  delighted 
with  the  painting  which  Anna's  intercession  had 
obtained  for  them  that  they  ordered  the  artist  to 
make  them  another  picture,  for  which  they  paid 
two  hundred  florins.  The  subject  was  St.  Martin 
dividing  his  cloak  with  two  beggars,  and  he  por- 
trayed himself  for  the  generous  saint,  seated  on 
the  white  horse  which  Rubens  had  given  him. 
The  composition  was  similar  to  that  in  a  picture 
of  the  same  subject  which  Rubens  had  then  re- 
cently painted,  but  the  other  traits  recall  the 
ndivetk  of  Memling  and  the  grace  of  Raphael. 
The  St.  Martin  still  adorns  the  village  church, 
though  it  has  often  been  sought  by  foreigners. 
In  1758  the  priest  sold  it  to  a  virtuoso  of  the 
Hague  for  4,000  Brabant  florins  ($1,800),  but  the 
peasants  and  their  wives  surrounded  the  church, 
armed  with  clubs  and  pitchforks,  and  forced  the 
purchaser  to  flee  through  the  fields  homeward, 
empty-handed.  In  1806  the  French  invaders  sent 
a  detachment  to  take  the  picture  away,  but  the 
villagers  made  such  resistance  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  summon  a  reinforcement  from  Brussels 
before  it  could  be  removed.     After  remaining  in 
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the  Louvre  until  1815,  the  bdoved  St  Martin 
was  restored  to  the  Saventhem  Church.  About 
the  year  1850  a  rich  American  (so  says  Michielis) 
offered  $20,000  for  the  picture,  no  matter  how  it 
might  be  obtained^  and  the  enterprising  rogues 
to  whom  he  had  applied  attempted  to  steal  it  at 
night.  But  the  watch-dogs  gave  the  alarm,  and 
the  men  of  Saventhem  rushed  to  the  church  so 
quickly  that  the  robbers  had  barely  time  to  save 
themselves.  Since  that  time  a  guardian  sleeps 
in  the  church. 

After  his  return  from  Italy  the  artist  once  more 
saw  Anna  Van  Ophem,  but  her  fascination  was 
then  gone,  and  he  painted  her  portrait  sur- 
rounded by  the  Archduchess's  dogs,  each  of 
which  has  its  name  written  below.  This  picture 
was  in  Tervueren  Castle,  near  Brussels,  as  late 
as  1763. 

But  during  these  Arcadian  weeks  Rubens  had 
heard  that  his  whilom  pupil  had  paused  on  his 
journey,  and  that  the  caresses  of  a  rustic  maid 
were  supplanting  all  his  high  ambition  of  art.  So 
he  hastened  to  urge  him,  by  all  inducements  of 
future  grandeur  and  renown,  to  tear  himself  from 
the  arms  of  ^*°  A..«^;r^^^  j^^j  ^^  throw  off  his  dan- 
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gerous  infatuation.  He  also  sent  the  Chevalier 
Nanni  to  Saventhem,  to  add  his  remonstrances 
and  exhortations,  and  to  stimulate  in  him  a  pas- 
sion for  Italy.  Michielis  deplores  Rubens's  con- 
duct and  thinks  •  not  only  that  Van  Dyck  needed 
not  the  instruction  of  Italy,  but  also  that  it  was 
a  sad  bargain  when  he  thus  exchanged  love  for 
glory.  The  urgency  of  his  politic  and  practical 
friends  at  last  had  their  effect ;  and,  bidding  fare- 
well to  Anna,  he  took  the  route  to  Italy.  Rubens 
equipped  him  also  with  numerous  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  the  wealthy  nobles  and  skillful  art- 
ists whom  he  himself  had  known  during  his  long 
and  profitable  abode  beyond  the  Alps. 


CHAPTER  11. 

▼an  Dyck  in  Italy.  ~  Studies  Titian.  ^  Life  at  Venice  and  Genoi. 

—  At  Rome  and  Palormo. 

So  the  young  Antwerper  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
as  soon  as  he  approached  the  land  sacred  to  art 
he  turned  his  steps  to  Venice,  to  observe  the 
magic  coloring  of  those  famous  artists  whose 
works  had  influenced  the  florid  brush  of  Rubens. 
In  the  city  of  the  lagoons  he  made  a  long  so- 
journ, giving  the  closest  study  to  the  great  pict- 
ures of  Titian,  Giorgione,  and  the  other  Venetian 
masters,  analyzing  their  methods,  and  coppng 
several  of  the  paintings  with  earnest  care.  The 
most  profitable  season  of  Van  Dyck's  five  years 
in  Italy  was  that  which  he  thus  spent,  wherein 
he  attained  a  manner  more  elevated  and  refined 
than  he  had  learned  in  Brabant,  and  caught  some 
of  the  richness  and  mellowness  of  the  Titian- 
esque  coloring.  The  assiduity  of  his  labors  here 
is  attested  by  his  sketch-books,  two  of  which 
were  lately  owned  by  Agar  Ellis,  and  contained 
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more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  memoranda  of 
parts  of  pictures  by  Titian,  Giorgione,  Veronese, 
Raphael,  and  other  Italian  masters.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  free  pen-sketches,  in  bistre, 
accompanied  by  notes  and  observations  in  his 
own  handwriting.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
after  Titian,  who  thus  appears  to  have  been  his 
favorite  object  of  study  and  admiration. 

During  his  Venetian  sojourn  the  young  Ant- 
werper  painted  two  pictures  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St  Stephen  for  the  Spanish  Church  at  Rome. 
These  were  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Prince 
of  Peace  (so  called),  and  removed  to  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Madrid,  from  whence  they  passed  into 
England.  One  of  his  best  portraits  of  this  pe- 
riod was  that  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Gon- 
salvez,  who  appears  in  a  grave  black  costume, 
before  a  crimson  curtain.  The  Marquis  of  Mira- 
belle,  a  peer  of  Spain,  was  also  painted  at  the 
same  time. 

During  this  sojourn  the  master  made  many 
portraits  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Venice 
and  the  surrounding  country,  and  procured  for 
himself  an  enviable  and  profitable  fame  in  North 
Italy.     He  was  invited  to  abide  in  several  cities, 
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to  practice  this  branch  of  art,  and  received  as- 
surances of  numerous  commissions.  The  mar- 
velous masteiy  which  he  had  attained  over 
Titian's  favorite  carnations,  which  he  used  more 
skillfully  than  Rubens  himself  insured  his  suc- 
cess among  the  Venetians,  who  were,  indeed. 
Oriental  in  their  love  of  deep,  rich  colors.  The 
reverent  manner  in  which  the  fair-haired  north- 
em  artist  studied  the  works  of  the  master  of 
Cadore  was  strongly  contrasted  by  Jervase,  a 
centuiy  later,  who  fancied  that  he  could  surpass 
Titian ;  and  when  he  had  finished  a  copy  of  one 
of  that  great  master's  works,  which  he  thought 
superior  even  to  the  original,  he  exclaimed : 
*•  Poor  little  Tit  I     How  he  would  stare ! " 

Van  Dyck  continued  this  interesting  analysis 
until  his  purse  was  empty,  with  prodigal  living, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  earn  money  for  fur- 
ther support.  Recalling  the  brilliant  success 
which  Rubens  had  enjoyed  at  Genoa  thirteen 
years  before,  he  directed  his  steps  to  that  city, 
where  he  was  favorably  received  by  the  noble 
families  who  still  remembered  the  notable 
achievements  of  his  master.  His  own  elegant 
manners  and  fair  northern  beauty  disposed  them 
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Still  more  in  his  favor,  and  commissions  flowed 
in  upon  him  abundantly.  The  Balbi,  Pallavicini, 
Raggi,  Spinola,  and  Brignole  families  gave  him  a 
rich  patronage,  and  some  of  his  noblest  portraits 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Genoese  palaces. 
Among  these  works,  instinct  with  chivalric  re- 
finement and  ideal  nobility,  were  equestrian  por- 
traits of  Giulio  Brignole  and  Gio.  Paolo  Balbi; 
the  Doge  Pallavicino,  in  his  ambassadorial  robes ; 
the  Marquis  Spinola,  in  armor  of  polished  steel ; 
and  a  youth  of  the  Imperiale  family.  The  last- 
named  picture  was  purchased  by  Queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden  and  carried  to  Rome. 

The  noble  portraits  of  Senator  Balbi  and  his 
wife  are  enriched  by  the  solemn  coloring  and 
magistral  dignity  of  Titian's  own  pencil,  com- 
bined with  perfect  drawing.  They  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Balbi  Palace  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  and  entered  Sir  Robert  PeePs  collection. 
The  famous  *  White  Boy '  is  still  in  the  Durazzo 
Palace,  and  represents  a  patrician  lad  of  the 
Durazzo  family,  clad  in  white  satin.  Another 
Genoese  portrait  was  that  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Durazzo,  robed  in  yellow  silk,  and  attended  by 
her  twQ  daughters,  one  of  whom  wore  blue  silk 
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braided  with  gold.  The  manner  of  the  local  art- 
ists was  closely  followed  in  this  picture,  and  also 
in  '  The  White  Boy.'  Among  the  other  pictures 
painted  for  this  princely  family  were  a  Virgin  and 
Child  and  a  composition  representing  Coriola- 
nus  receiving  his  mother  and  children  in  the 
camp  of  the  Volsci. 

The  equestrian  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of 
Brignole,  a  noble  youth  on  a  gray  charger, 
and  the  smaller  picture  of  his  marchioness, 
robed  in  dark  blue  silk  embroidered  with  gold, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Brignole  Palace  at 
Genoa,  together  with  several  other  works  by  the 
same  hand,  including  'The  Tribute  Money,' 
which    strongly  recalls  the  manner  of  Titian, 

The  portrait  of  Walgenstein  dates  from  1624, 
and  is  now  in  the  Lichtenstein  Palace  at  Vienna, 
which  is  so  rich  in  the  master's  pictures.  In  the 
same  collection  are  the  portraits  of  the  armor- 
clad  Prince  of  Nassau,  and  the  martial  Prince 
Ferdinand,  the  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries. 
In  1625  Van  Dyck  painted  a  portrait  of  Nicholas 
Rockox,  an  Antwerp  m^nate  who  seems  to  have 
been  traveling  in  Italy  at  this  time.  This  pict- 
ure for  many  years  adorned  the  Hall  of  Assem- 
bly at  Antwerp. 
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While  he  was  in  Genoa  Van  Dyck  painted  that 
excellent  portrait  of  himself  which  is  now  in  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  collection,  showing  a  blonde- 
haired  youth  dressed  in  a  robe  of  black  silk  and 
a  purple  vest.  The  famous  picture  of  the  Lomel- 
lini  family,  now  at  Edinburgh,  was  his  chief  work 
in  Genoa,  and  is  about  nine  feet  square.  An- 
other portrait  at  Edinburgh  was  purchased  from 
the  Gentili  family,  and  was  one  of  Anthony's 
Genoese  works.  Numerous  other  pictures  of  this 
period  have  been  picked  up  in  Italy,  and  are  now 
worthily  enshrined  in  British  palaces. 

The  master  dwelt  at  Genoa  for  about  three 
years,  at  different  times,  and  executed  an  aston- 
ishing number  of  portraits  and  other  pictures, 
manifesting  a  remarkable  facility  in  handling, 
and  a  tireless  energy ;  while  the  rare  skill  with 
which  he  caught  the  expressions  of  his  sitters 
was  prophetic  of  his  subsequent  triumphs  in  por^ 
traiture.  But  the  Genoese  pictures  are  not  equal 
in  merit  to  those  of  the  periods  preceding  and 
following,  since  they  have  in  later  times  deterio- 
rated in  color,  and  assumed  a  dark  and  sombre 
appearance.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  used 
the  brown  tints,  then  favored  by  the  local  art- 
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ists,  in  compliment  to  the  Genoese,  who  had  so 
liberally  employed  him,  and  whom  he  thought  to 
please  by  adopting  the  national  manner  of  color- 
ing. 

After  his  first  successes  at  Genoa,  the  master 
yearned  to  visit  Rome,  the  home  of  the  noblest 
trimnphs  of  art,  whose  temples  had  won  a  new 
consecration  from  the  genius  of  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Eternal  City 
he  was  domiciled  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ben- 
tivoglio,  who  had  formerly  been  the  papal  nuncio 
to  Flanders,  and  had  then  acquired  a  strong  af- 
fection for  the  Flemish  people.  Bentivoglio  com- 
missioned him  to  make  a  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;  and  he  also  painted  a  full-length  portrait 
of  the  Cardinal,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Florentine  Gallery,  and  ranks  among  the  master's 
best  works,  being  instinct  with  the  life  of  Vene- 
tian color.  This  portrait  of  the  famous  historian 
and  the  confidant  of  Urban  VIII.  bears  the  date 
of  1623,  and  combines  nobility  and  dignity  with 
animation  and  elegance,  showing  a  masterly  ex- 
ecution. The  stately  prelate  is  seated,  in  his 
cardinal's  robes,  near  a  table,  on  which  there  is 
a  vase  of  flowers  and  a  letter.     A  century  later 
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John  Smybert  copied  this  portrait,  and  his  copy, 
hung  in  one  of  the  halls  of  Harvard  College,  ex- 
cited the  artistic  sympathies  of  the  youths  Jon- 
athan Trumbull  and  Washington  AUston,  who 
copied  it  in  their  turn. 

During  the  same  period  the  young  artist 
painted  *The  Ascension'  and  *The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,'  which  were  afterwards  enshrined 
in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  He  also  executed  por- 
traits of  Sir  Robert  Shirley  and  his  wife,  which 
are  now  at  Petworth  Castle.  That  worthy  Eng- 
lish knight  had  married  a  lady  of  the  Persian 
royal  family,  and  was  at  this  time  acting  as  the 
envoy  of  the  Shah  at  the  court  of  Pope  Gregory 
XV.,  from  whom  he  was  soliciting  aid  against  the 
Turks. 

Van  Dyck  remained  at  Rome  from  1623  until 
the  end  of  1624,  according  to  Soprani's  account, 
and  painted  many  pictures,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Colonna,  Corsini,  and  other  pal- 
aces. He  would  doubtless  have  continued  much 
longer  in  the  city  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  resi- 
dent Flemish  artists,  whose  drunken  revels  and 
gross  pleasures  were  thoroughly  distasteful  to  this 
apostle  of  a  new  and  purer  school.     They  were 
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offended  at  his  withdrawal  from  their  tavern 
ings,  and  affected  to  regard  his  knightly  man- 
ners and  dress  as  the  marks  of  an  inordinate 
pride  and  self-conceit  It  is,  indeed,  certain 
that  he  conducted  and  costumed  himself  so  os- 
tentatiously that  the  Romans  called  him  II  pit- 
tore  cavalieresco.  The  main  cause  of  the  master's 
troubles  seems  to  have  been  his  abrupt  and  per- 
haps contemptuous  refusal  to  be  present  at  a 
gluttonous  supper  of  initiation,  which  the  Flem- 
ish artists  usually  gave  to  every  new  fellow-pro- 
fessional who  arrived  in  the  city.  A  powerful 
cabal  was  formed  against  him,  and  his  works 
were  disparaged  as  incorrect  in  drawing  and 
feeble  in  color.  These  petty  machinations  so 
far  disgusted  him  that  he  resolved  to  depart 
from  their  contaminating  presence,  and  avoid 
such  a  profitless  conflict. 

His  first  sojourn  was  at  Genoa,  but  he  abode 
there  only  a  short  time.  He  soon  departed  for 
Sicily,  in  company  with  the  Chevalier  Nanni, 
and  went  to  Palermo,  where  he  painted  a  por- 
trait of  Philibert  of  Savoy,  the  Viceroy  of  the 
island.  He  also  portrayed  the  celebrated  female 
artist,  Sofonisba  Angosciola,  who  was  then  nine- 
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ty-one  years  old  and  quite  blind.  Her  conver- 
sation was  esteemed  as  highly  profitable  by  the 
Flemish  artist,  who  sometimes  said  that  he  had 
received  more  light  on  subjects  connected  with 
art  from  the  words  of  a  blind  woman  than  from 
the  works  of  the  most  illustrious  painters. 
Sofonisba  had  been  a  friend  of  Titian,  and 
had  married  first  a  Moncada,  of  Palermo,  and 
then  a  Lomellino,  of  Genoa.  Van  Dyck  had  also 
commenced  a  large  picture  for  the  oratory  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Rosary,  and  was  apparently 
beginning  a  successful  career  in  Sicily,  when  the 
plague  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  island,  and 
committed  frightful  ravages.  After  his  patron, 
the  Viceroy,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  pesti- 
lence, the  master  fled  from  Palermo,  and  took 
the  unfinished  picture  to  Genoa,  where  he  com- 
pleted it  and  sent  it  back  to  Sicily. 

The  Prince  of  Carignan  was  the  subject  of 
several  of  Van  Dyck's  most  notable  portraits,  of 
which  the  best  is  the  one  in  the  Turin  Palace, 
where  the  gallant  noble,  in  gilded  armor,  is  rid- 
ing a  powerful  gray  charger.  Other  portraits  of 
the  Savoyard  Prince  are  still  preserved  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  at  Munich,  and  in, the  late  Tomkison 
collection. 
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Soon  afterwards  he  met  the  Countess  of  Arun- 
del, who  was  then  traveling  in  Italy,  and  at- 
tended her  as  far  as  Turin,  but  declined  her 
urgent  request  that  he  should  continue  the  jour- 
ney to  England.  Returning  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Genoese  nobles,  and  the  cheerful  hospitali- 
ties of  his  countrjrman,  Cornelius  de  Wael  (whose 
portrait  he  painted),  he  abode  there  for  some 
time  longer.  He  also  visited  Florence,  and 
executed  a  few  pictures  there,  enjoying,  mean- 
while, the  friendship  of  Justus  Sustermans,  the 
celebrated  Flemish  portrait-painter  and  artist 
to  the  Tuscan  court.  It  is  believed  that  he 
wandered  to  Milan  and  Brescia;  and  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Fano  contains  a  portrait  of  one  of 
the  Rainalducci  family,  painted  by  him. 

It  is  thought  that  the  noble  portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  now  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  col- 
lection, was  made  at  Turin,  when  Van  Dyck 
was  in  that  city.  She  is  a  brown-haired  lady, 
erect  and  stately,  and  clad  in  robes  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold  lace.  The  Duke  Charles 
Emanuel  of  Savoy  was  also  depicted,  armor-clad 
and  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate 
n. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Return  to  the  North.  —  Slow  Public  Appreciation.  —  Religious  Pictures 
and  Portraits.  —  Rubens.  —  Hostile  Rivals. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1626  Van  Dyck 
returned  to  his  native  country,  after  an  absence 
of  over  four  years.  The  memory  of  his  former 
achievements  and  of  his  recent  successful  career 
in  Italy  secured  for  him  a  warm  reception,  but 
the  overshadowing  fame  of  Rubens  was  so  vast 
that  it  left  but  a  secondary  place  for  his  former 
pupil.  Indeed,  Van  Dyck  found  it  difficult,  for 
a  time,  to  get  any  contracts,  and  remained  almost 
without  occupation.  The  elder  Teniers  once 
met  him  in  the  street,  and  said  :  "  Well,  how  are 
your  affairs  now  ?  Do  the  people  begin  to  ap- 
preciate your  works  ?  Do  you  get  any  commis- 
sions ? "  To  whom  Van  Dyck  made  answer :  "I 
have  hardly  had  time  yet,  being  so  lately  arrived 
from  Italy.  But  I  certainly  could  be  treated  with 
more  consideration.  Do  you  see  that  fat  brewer, 
who  is  now  passing  us  ?    I  offered  to  portray  his 
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lumpy  face  for  two  pistoles,  and  he  laughed  at 
me,  and  said  that  my  prices  were  too  high.  I 
assure  you  that  I  shall  not  remain  long  in  this 
city  unless  the  wind  changes." 

At  last  a  member  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Virgin  commissioned  the  master  to  paint  an 
*  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  *  for  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Dendermonde  ;  and  when  it  was 
finished  the  brethren  esteemed  that  the  contract 
price,  four  hundred  florins,  was  too  much.  The 
impecunious  artist  was  forced  to  beg  his  patron 
to  take  the  picture,  and  gave  with  it  a  portrait  of 
the  brother  himself.  The  painting  was  ultimately 
bequeathed  to  the  confraternity,  and  the  por- 
trait remained  in  the  family  of  its  subject,  though 
four  thousand  florins  was  offered  for  it. 

By  these  and  similar  mischances,  and  the  sIowt 
ness  of  public  recognition  of  his  merits,  the  mas- 
ter was  filled  with  chagrin,  and  well-nigh  brought 
to  necessity.  Rubens  was  the  principal,  though 
unwitting,  cause  of  his  troubles,  and  to  him  the 
distressed  artist  made  urgent  complaint.  The 
very  next  day  the  old  master  went  to  Van  Dyck's 
studio,  and,  after  speaking  very  cheerily  to  him, 
purchased  all  the  paintings  which  he  then  had 
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finished.  Rubens  retained  ten  of  his  great  dis- 
ciple's pictures  as  long  as  he  lived.  Houbraken 
and' Descamps  state  that  Rubens  gave  a  further 
proof  of  his  respect  by  dffering  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Van  Dyck,  but  that  the  latter  de- 
clined the  flattering  proposal,  since  he  was  al- 
ready smitten  with  a  hopeless  love  for  her 
mother.  Michielis,  however,  characterizes  this 
anecdote  as  "  sovereignly  curious,"  because  at 
that  time  Rubens  had  no  daughter,  while  his 
wife  had  died  before  Van  Dyck  returned  from 
Italy. 

In  1628  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  broke  over 
the  path  of  our  artist,  when  the  Augustinian 
monks  gave  him  an  order  for  an  altar-piece  for 
their  church.  This  great  work  represents  St. 
Augustine  in  ecstasy,  sustained  by  angels,  and 
looking  into  heaven  at  the  three  Persons  of  the 
Godhead.  The  majestic  picture  falls  short  of  its 
highest  effect  by  reason  of  the  lack'  of  a  large 
mass  of  light,  and  Reynolds  severely  criticised 
it  on  that  ground.  But  this  fault  was  not  per- 
ceived when  the  work  was  first  completed,  since 
the  artist  had  formed  hiis  main  light  by  draping 
the  saint  and  the  angels  in  light-rolored  robes. 
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The  prior,  however,  reminded  him  that  the  robes 
of  the  Augustinians  were  black,  and  said :  "  No 
one  could  recognize  the  founder  of  our  order  in 
your  white-robed  saint,  so  you  must  either  blacken 
his  garments,  or  else  keep  the  picture  yourself." 
The  artist  bewailed  the  necessity,  but  complied ; 
and  was  then  informed  that  the  convent  treasury 
was  empty,  and  he  must  wait  for  his  pay.  It  was 
not  until  he  had  painted  another  picture  (*  The 
Crucifixion '),  and  presented  it  to  the  monks, 
that  he  received  the  six  hundred  florins  which 
were  his  due. 

From  this  time  Van  Dyck's  position  was  se- 
cure, and  he  was  kept  continually  engaged  on 
honorable  and  lucrative  commissions.  In  some 
degree  this  activity  was  due  to  the  frequent  ab- 
sences of  Rubens,  who  spent  much  of  the  next 
few  years  on  diplomatic  missions  from  the  Arch- 
duchess Isabella  to  the  courts  of  London  and 
Madrid.  Descamps  enumerates  upwards  of  thirty 
pictures  which  Van  Dyck  painted,  during  this 
period,  for  the  churches  and  public  buildings  of 
the  Low  Countries. 

Other  pictures  of  this  period  were  *  The  Cru- 
cifixion' for  St.  Michael's  Church  at  Ghent,  a 
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magnificent  work,  which  is  now  nearly  destroyed 
by  cleansing  and  restoration ;  and  *  The  Cruci- 
fixion '  which  is  now  in  Mechlin  Cathedral.  The 
latter,  showing  Christ  on  the  Cross,  between  the 
two  thieves,  and  a  Murillo-like  Madonna,  was 
characterized  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  "  upon 
the  whole  one  of  the  first  pictures  in  the  world, 
and  gives  the  highest  idea  of  Van  Dyck*s  power ; 
it  shows  that  he  had  truly  a  genius  for  history 
painting,  if  it  had  not  been  taken  off  by  por- 
traits." About  the  same  time,  the  master  also 
painted  a  corporation  picture,  containing  the  por- 
traits of  twenty-three  magistrates  of  Brussels,  as 
they  sat  in  council.  This  curious  work  was  de- 
stroyed in  1695,  during  the  bombardment  of 
Brussels. 

*  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  '  is  a  compo- 
sition wherein  the  Infant  Jesus  places  a  ring  on 
the  finger  of  the  saint,  while  the  Virgin  crowns 
her  with  flowers.  So  superlative  are  the  beauties 
and  divine  expressions  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
that  this  picture  has  long  been  called  La  plus 
belle  des  Vierges,  It  was  brought  from  Brussels 
to  England  in  1820,  and  sold  to  the  King,  for 
2,500  guineas.     Another  splendid  work,  which 
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passed  from  Brussels  to  Windsor,  was  the 
'Christ  Healing  the  Paralytic/  a  broad  and 
vigorous  composition,  which  for  many  years 
passed  for  Rubens's. 

One  of  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  compo- 
sitions of  the  master  was  *  The  Infant  Saviour 
Crowning  St.  Rosalie/  a  large  and  richly-colored 
picture  which  was  painted  for  the  hall  of  the 
Congregation  of  Jesuits  at  Antwerp.  It  was 
afterwards  carried  to  Prague,  and  is  now  in  the 
Vienna  Belvedere.  The  Munich  Gallery  con- 
tains two  more  of  Van  Dyck's  pictures  of  the 
same  saint,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  her,  and  her  transportation  to  heaven 
by  angels.  Another  fine  picture  painted  for  the 
Jesuits'  hall  (and  now  at  the  Belvedere),  was 
The  Virgin  Appearing  to  St.  Hermanns.* 

The  magnificent  *  Ecce  Homo,'  now  at  Pots- 
dam, was  closely  based  on  Titian's  pict.iure  of  the 
same  subject,  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  This 
fine  work  of  Van  Dyck's  was  copied  in  an  en- 
graving of  Langot's,  of  the  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions of  seven  feet  by  five.  The  *  Ecce  Homo ' 
and  large  pictures  of  *  St.  John  the  Baptist' 
and  *  St.  John  the  Evangelist '  were  painted  for 
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the  Ladies'  Church  at  Bruges,  and  were  pur- 
chased by  the  King  of  Prussia  from  the  Bruges 
Academy,  in  1755,  for  20,000  florins.  Another 
picture  wherein  Titian  was  closely  followed,  at 
least  as  far  as  copying  the  head,  was  the  mag- 
nificent equestrian  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  which  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery. 

For  the  Recollet  Church,  at  Antwerp,  Van 
Dyck  painted  excellent  pictures  of  the  *  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine '  and  *  The  Entombment 
of  Christ.'  The  Recollets  of  Mechlin  were  also 
liberal  patrons,  and  had  the  master  paint,  for 
their  church,  the  famous  Crucifixion  between  two 
thieves,  besides  pictures  of  St.  Bonaventure  and 
St.  Anthony. 

The  Capuchin  monks  of  Brussels  received 
from  Van  Dyck  pictures  of  St.  Francis  and  St 
Anthony  of  Padua,  which  reverted  to  the  Brus- 
sels Museum  when  the  convents  were  closed. 
Even  little  Dendermond  had  her  master-pieces 
by  Van  Dyck,  *  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ' 
and  *  Christ  Expiring  on  the  Cross,'  which  were 
enshrined  in  the  parish  church.  The  last  named 
was  carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon's  art-foragers, 
and  was  returned  to  the  village-altar  after  the 
peace  which  was  won  at  Waterloo. 
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Lille  also  was  highly  honored  by  the  pictures 
of  the  great  master,  and  here  again  the  Recollet 
monks  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  agents  in 
securing  these  noble  works.  Their  church  was 
adorned  with  his  compositions,  representing 
*  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,'  *  St.  Anthony,' 
and  *  The  Crucifixion,'  all  of  which  have  disap- 
peared since  the  monasteries  were  closed.  *The 
Dying  Saviour,'  formerly  in  this  convent,  and 
now  in  the  Lille  Museum,  is  one  of  Van  Dyck's 
noblest  achievements,  in  which  he  gives  the  fullest 
expression  to  his  hatred  of  evil  and  injustice. 
In  this  trait  the  master  has  been  called  the  fore- 
most of  modern  artists,  and  the  most  eloquent  and 
powerful  of  the  men  who  protested  in  color 
against  the  iniquities  which  seem  to  rule  the 
world.  The  face  and  figure  of  the  dying  Christ 
appear  like  those  of  Prometheus,  filled  with 
agonizing  protest  against  the  triumphs  of  dark- 
ness and  the  unjust  torments  which  fall  upon  the 
just  and  innocent.  The  two  Maries,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  are  overpowered  by  the  deepest 
distress,  and  look,  in  their  desolation,  upon  the 
piteous  expiring  victim. 

*The  Entombment  of  Christ'  was  the  theme 
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of  several  of  Van  Dyck's  grandest  and  most 
solemn  compositions,  wherein  he  shows  the  in- 
tensity of  the  grief  and  despair  of  those  whom 
Christ  left  behind  him.  The  Munich  Gallery 
contains  two  of  these,  which  have  often  been  en- 
graved j  and  others  are  at  Vienna  and  Antwerp, 
and  in  England.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
this  theme  was  painted  for  the  church  of  the  Be- 
guine  Nunnery,  in  which  two  of  the  artist's  sis- 
ters had  taken  the  veil.  For  the  Facontine  Con- 
vent, wherein  his  sister  Anna  was  a  nun,  he 
painted  a  *  Holy  Family.'  At  Vilvorde,  the  Hos- 
pital of  Religious  Women  had  a  composition 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  appearing  to  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua. 

During  the  same  period  the  master  executed 
many  of  his  best  portraits,  including  those  of  the 
Cardinal-Infante  and  the  Archduchess  Isabella; 
equestrian  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the 
Duke  of  Arenberg,  and  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy ; 
the  Bishop  of  Ghent  and  the  Abb^  Scaglia ;  and 
Marie  de  Medicis,  the  Queen-Mother  of  France, 
and  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  both  of  whom 
had  fled  to  Brussels  to  escape  the  plots  of  Rich- 
elieu.    He   also  made   many  of   the  exquisite 
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sketches  en  grisaille^  of  the  most  renowned  men 
of  the  time,  in  letters,  arts,  or  arms,  which  were 
engraved  by  Martin  van  den  Enden.  The  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  now  possesses  the  portraits  of 
thirty-seven  eminent  artists  and  others  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  executed  in  brown  and 
white,  and  made  by  Van  Dyck  for  engravers  to 
work  from.  These  pictures  were  afterwards  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  They  were  des- 
tined to  be  used  in  the  famous  book  called 
"  Centum  Icones ; "  and  are  each  about  nine 
and  one  half  by  seven  and  one  half  inches  in 
size.  Blanc  says  that  in  these,  above  all  his 
works,  Van  Dyck  should  be  studied,  since  he 
here  shows  an  unwonted  originality,  fearlessness, 
and  enthusiasm.  A  few  of  them  have  been  scat- 
tered into  other  collections  besides  that  of  Buc- 
cleuch. Of  these  pictures,  thirty  were  engraved 
by  Paul  Pontius,  whose  delicate  and  graceful 
works  fairly  represented  their  great  originals. 
Twenty  more  were  engraved  by  Vorsterman, 
with  equal  skill  and  insight. 

In  1627  and  1628  the  master  painted  the  two 
exquisite  portraits  now  in  the  Hague  Gallery,  rep- 
resenting a  young  lady  and  a  gentleman  in  the 
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prime  of  life.  These  have  been  called  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  but  without  rea- 
son ;  and  the  lady  has  been  engraved  as  "  Anna 
Wake."  The  portrait  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, is  now  at  Windsor,  and  shows  the  royal 
peer  at  ^ull  length,  wearing  a  cuirass,  and 
adorned  with  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Another  of  the  Windsor  portraits  represents  the 
Count  Vandenburgh,  the  grim  warrior  who  com 
manded  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands. 
'  Many  of  the  generals  and  princes  who  led  the 
opposing  armies  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  were 
portrayed  by  the  hand  of  Van  Dyck,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  for  this  purpose  he  visited  the 
scene  of  the  hostilities,  in  Germany.  Among 
the  illustrious  chieftains  thus  depicted  were  the 
Swedish  King,  Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  Ferdinand 
II.,  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  the  famous 
generals,  Wallenstein,  Tilly,  and  Pappenheim. 
De  Piles  says  that  the  master  also  went  to  Paris, 
about  this  time,  on  the  invitation  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

Rubens  was  portrayed  several  times  by  his 
great  disciple,  and  the  best  of  these  works  is  the 
elegant  and  dignified  full-length  now  at  Althorp, 
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wherein  he  appears  as  about  forty-five  years  old. 
Another,  taken  about  five  years  eariier,  and  now 
in  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  collection,  has  been 
engraved  eight  times.  A  small  and  spirited  paint- 
ing en  grisaille  shows  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  in 
die  same  picture,  surrounded  by  emblems  and  al- 
legories, and  overlooked  by  Minerva  and  Mer- 
cury. This  was  painted  for  and  engraved  by 
Paul  Pontius.  In  the  National  Gallery  there  is 
an  interesting  picture  by  Van  Dyck^  of  three  per- 
sons, discoursing  on  art,  and  the  principal  figure 
is  incorrectiy  called  Rubens.  Edmimd  Buike 
told  Angerstein  that  this  was  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's favorite  picture,  and  certainly  it  was 
given  an  honorable  place  in  his  collection.  Ru- 
bens's  portrait  was  introduced  by  Van  Dyck  as 
the  head  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius>  in  the  great 
picture  which  he  made  of  the  historic  scene  be- 
tween that  sovereign  and  St.  Ambrose,  the  Archr 
bishop  of  Milan,  wherein  the  latter  excluded  the 
Roman  chief  from  Milan  Cathedral.  The  pict- 
ure was  an  adaptation  from  a  similar  composition 
by  Rubens  himself ;  and  is  now  in  the  British 
National  Gallery. 
Cornelius  vander  Geest  was  a  celebrated  Flem- 
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ish  amateur  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  both 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  the  former  of  whom 
painted  for  him  the  grand  picture  of  *  The  Bat- 
tle of  the  Amazons,*  while  the  latter  immortal- 
ized his  features  in  one  of  the  finest  portraits  in 
the  world.  This  work,  which  Mrs.  Jameson  calls 
"  the  wonder  and  despair  of  modern  portrait 
painters,"  is  in  the  British  National  Gallery, 
where  it  is  erroneously  called  *  Gevartius.'  It 
was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  artist  himself,  that 
he  used  to  carry  it  about  as  a  specimen  of  his 
utmost  skill. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  the  Prince  Pala- 
tine, from  Van  Dyck's  hand.  The  magnificent 
equestrian  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Arenberg,  a 
noble  Flemish  chieftain,  was  ordered  by  the 
Prince  Palatine,  and  represents  the  Duke  clad 
throughout  in  armor,  mounted  on  a  bay  charger, 
with  a  march  of  cavalry  in  the  background. 

John  Breughel's  portrait,  now  at  Munich,  was 
painted  by  his  friend  and  comrade  Van  Dyck  ; 
and  five  etchings  were  made  of  him  and  his 
brother,  who  were  called,  in  compliment  to  their 
proficiency  in  their  respective  departments  of 
painting,   Hell   Breughel   and  Velvet   Breughel, 
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Another  artist-friend  and  co-laborer  was  Francis 
Snyders,  whose  portrait  now  adorns  the  Munich 
Gallery,  and  has  been  twice  engraved.  He  also 
depicted  Snyders  with  his  wife  and  child,  in  a 
handsome  picture  which  is  now  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  Two  portraits  of  Paul  de  Vos,  the  game 
painter,  and  his  wife,  have  now  been  widely  sep- 
arated by  the  chances  of  picture  sales.  Other 
subjects  were,  Colin  de  Noli  and  Fiammingo, 
the  sculptors ;  Van  Ertvelt,  the  marine  painter ; 
Peter  Snayers,  Lucas  Van  Uden,  and  Palamedes. 
Henry  Liberti  was  a  celebrated  organist  of  that 
period,  and  no  less  than  four  fine  portraits  of 
him  were  made  by  the  master. 

The  canon  Antonio  de  Tassis  was  a  distin- 
guished artistic  amateur  of  Antwerp,  whom  Van 
Dyck  portrayed  in  his  black  robes,  holding  his 
forefinger  between  the  leaves  of  a  book.  The 
picture  is  now  in  the  Lichtenstein  Gallery  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  fair  Maria  Louisa  de  Tas- 
sis, in  a  rich  silk  robe  with  white  satin  bodice 
and  sleeves,  trimmed  with  gold  cord,  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones. 

The  venerable  Malderus,  Bishop  of  Antwerp, 
also  sat  to  Van  Dyck,  and  the  results  were  the 
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two  fine  portraits  now  in  Windsor  Castle  and  the 
Antwerp  Academy,  wherein  the  shepherd  of  the 
hard-won  Catholic  fold  by  the  Scheldt  is  robed 
in  his  full  ecclesiastical  costume.  Another  illus- 
trious churchman,  the  Abbd  Scaglia,  Spanish 
commissioner  to  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  was  the 
theme  of  one  of  the  master's  finest  productions, 
in  which  the  venerable  diplomat  is  portrayed  in 
the  robe  and  bands  of  his  profession,  and  leans 
gracefully  against  the  plinth  of  a  column. 

The  Duke  of  Nassau  and  his  wife  and  four 
children  formed  the  subjects  of  a  large  portrait- 
group,  clad  in  the  richest  garments,  and  arranged 
in  a  stately  vestibule.  This  is  the  painting,  now 
in  England,  which  Dr.  Waagen  calls  the  most 
magnificent  family-picture  in  the  world. 

The  Archduchess  Isabella  was  portrayed  by 
Van  Dyck  several  times,  but  always  in  the  dress 
of  a  religious  order  of  which  she  was  the  abbess. 
These  have  often  been  engraved  by  skillful  bu- 
rins. Two  other  princesses  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria were  painted  in  the  habit  of  the  Carmelites 
of  the  Royal  Convent,  and  the  picture  is  now 
at  Madrid.  One  of  these  was  the  Infanta  Donna 
Margarita.    The  Infante  Don  Ferdinand,  brother 
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of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  was  depicted  on  horse- 
back, clad  in  armor,  and  attended  by  an  angel 
sent  to  destroy  the  rebel  armies. 

The  beautiful  Margaret  of  Lorraine,  Princess 
of  Phalsbourg,  frequently  enlisted  Van  Dyck's 
pencil  to  portray  her  aristocratic  features.  The 
finest  of  these  portraits  are  the  full-length  pict- 
ures now  at  Florence  and  in  Lord  Carlisle's  col- 
lection, which  are  rich  in  delineations  of  jewels, 
silks,  and  white  satin. 

In  those  days  the  tombs  of  persons  of  conse- 
quence, inside  the  churches,  were  frequently 
adorned  with  pictures  of  the  deceased.  Among 
Van  Dyck's  works  of  this  class  were  portraits  of 
Marie  Anne  Schoten,  for  St.  Gudule's  Church  at 
Brussels  :  John  Snellincks,  the  favorite  battle- 
painter  of  the  Spanish  Governors,  for  St. 
George's  Church,  at  Antwerp ;  and  Henri  Van 
Balen  and  his  wife,  at  St.  Jaques  Church.  The 
tomb  of  Waresguiel,  in  a  rural  Flemish  church, 
was  adorned  by  Van  Dyck's  painting  of  *The 
Seven  Acts  of  Mercy,'  executed  in  1629,  and  in- 
troducing the  artist's  own  portrait  and  nineteen 
figures. 

One  of  the  finest  works  painted  by  Van  Dyck 
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prior  to  his  departure  for  England,  was  *  The 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,'  executed  on  the  order 
of  the  canons  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  at  Cour- 
trai.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  on  this 
picture,  in  order  to  establish  his  reputation  at 
home,  and  to  silence  the  detractions  of  his  in- 
feriors, by  producing  a  perfect  masterpiece.  He 
succeeded  in  this  endeavor,  and  the  new  produc- 
tion was  visited  and  highly  commended  by  the 
foremost  artists  and  critics  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Numerous  spicy  stories  have  been  cur- 
rent for  centuries  about  the  contumelious  treat- 
ment which  the  artist  received  from  the  unap- 
preciative  canons,  and  how  he  at  last  became 
even  with  them.  But  the  latest  and  best  author- 
ities regard  the  accounts  of  this  disagreement 
as  pure  fictions,  and  give  extracts  from  Van 
Dyck's  letters  to  show  in  what  high  esteem  he 
held  and  was  held  by  the  Courtrai  ecclesiastics. 
Michielis  calls  this  picture  **  one  of  the  most 
admirable  chefs-d^osuvre  that  the  art  of  painting 
has  ever  produced ;"  and  finding  therein  an  in- 
dex of  the  difference  between  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyck,  holds  the  latter  as  superior  in  poetic  sen- 
timent, profound  thought,  harmonious  sweetness, 
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and  noble  elegance.  Rubens  excels  in  masterly 
unity,  inexhaustible  originality,  and  unbroken 
harmony  of  conception  and  execution,  differing 
therein  from  the  other,  whose  style  was  in- 
fluenced by  his  various  surroundings,  now  of 
Venetian  art  and  now  of  the  Lowland  colorists, 
and  by  the  restrictions  and  exactions  of  the  in- 
sular nobles.  Rubens  was  the  inventor  and 
greatest  master  of  a  new  manner,  which  his  il- 
lustrious pupil  in  some  regards  improved  and 
spiritualized.  Mengs  has  recorded  an  opinion 
that  Van  Dyck  excelled  even  Correggio  in  del- 
icacy. 

Shall  we  follow  Michielis  in  his  translation  of 
Van  Dyck's  motives  in  his  religious  paintings  } 
If  we  do,  we  shall  see  the  faces  of  the  martyrs 
turned  toward  the  skies  with  looks  of  reproach 
and  anger,  abnegation  and  humility  alike  forgot- 
ten, and  replaced  by  a  reckless  scorn.  We  shall 
see  the  artist  covertly  reproaching  Heaven  for 
the  deluge  of  blood  which,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  had  flowed  over  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands ;  and  glaring  insolently  at  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  Throne,  through  the  eyes  of 
His   elect  martyrs.      Elsewhere  the  critic  finds 
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downcast  and  dejected  heads  of  moribund  saints, 
hopeless  and  full  of  anguish,  marking  a  belief 
that  the  sacrifice,  so  nearly  complete,  was  al- 
together fruitless.  But  how  often  does  the  man 
of  ink  see  far  more  in  the  works  of  the  man  of 
colors  than  had  ever  been  put  into  them,  and  alle- 
gorize or  fantastically  interpret  their  expressions 
into  a  dishonest  opposite  of  their  original  simple 
significance  ?  Titian  had  his  Aretino,  and  Turner 
his  Ruskin,  the  one  belittling  and  the  other  too 
far  ennobling  the  natural  and  rational  meaning 
of  the  products  of  the  studios.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  safer  then  to  leave  the  translation  of  Van 
Dyck's  religious  paintings  to  the  thousands  of 
ecclesiastics  and  millions  of  Lowland  Christians, 
who  have  for  centuries  found  them  rich  in  spirit- 
ual instruction  and  replete  in  lessons  of  faith, 
love,  and  humility. 

Van  Dyck's  Madonnas  are  filled  with  natural 
humanity  and  tender  maternal  sentiment,  and 
captivate  the  spectator  by  their  fresh  and  virginal 
beauty,  and  their  noble  and  graceful  attitudes. 
In  them  maternal  love  attains  its  highest  transfig- 
uration, and  is  intensified  by  an  element  of  brood- 
ing solicitude.     Their  flesh-tints  are  of  the  most 
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brilliant  and  'true,  and  the  draperies  show  the 
fairest  and  most  befitting  colors.  More  substan- 
tial than  the  spirit-like  Umbrian  Madonnas  or 
the  ineffable  Spanish  Mothers  of  God,  Van 
D3'ck's  Virgins  are  far  more  refined  and  saintly 
than  those  of  Rubens,  and  are  etherealized  as 
far  as  the  North  Sea  parishes  would  care  to  have 
them.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  of  these  is 
now  at  Bridgewater  House,  and  exhibits  the  rich 
and  brilliant  colors  of  Titian,  in  combination 
with  chaste  design  and  divine  expression.  A 
duplicate  is  at  Dulwich  College.  Four  engrav- 
ings have  been  made  from  this  rare  picture. 
Eighteen  other  Madonnas  by  Van  Dyck  are  still 
preserved  in  well-known  collections,  and  bear 
the  same  tender  and  humanistic  traits. 

The  two  magnificent  pictures  of  the  dead 
Christ,  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  appear  to  have 
been  executed  in  Van  Dyck's  third  decade,  one 
in  Italy,  under  the  influence  of  Titian's  warm 
and  sombre  coloring,  the  other  in  the  North, 
when  Rubens's  manner  was  in  the  ascendant. 

While  Van  Dyck  was  thus  adorning  his  native 
land  with  the  rich  fruits  of  his  genius,  his  rivals 
In  art  were  assailing  him  on  all  sides,  and  defam- 
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ing  his  character.  His  old  studio-comrades  pub- 
licly ridiculed  his  manner  of  painting,  and  gave 
ludicrous  descriptions  of  his  peculiar  usage  of  the 
implements  of  art.  He  was  not  injured  abroad 
by  these  attacks,  but  his  peace  was  greatly  trou- 
bled by  their  continual  recurrence.  Having  no 
desire  to  combat  such  opponents,  and  being  un- 
able to  endure  their  malice,  he  resolved  to  de- 
part from  his  native  land,  and  seek  rest  under 
other  skies. 

One  of  the  last  misadventures  which  the  mas- 
ter encountered  in  his  native  land  was  at  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Bishop,  who  had  summoned  him  to 
make  his  portrait.  Sending  his  painting  imple- 
ments to  the  care  of  the  porter,  the  artist  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  prelate,  who  was  re- 
posing his  colossal  limbs  on  a  green  velvet  sofa, 
and  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  his  presence. 
"  Are  you  not  come  to  make  my  portrait  ?  "  cried 
the  burly  ecclesiastic,  after  Van  Dyck  had  coolly 
returned  his  insolent  stare,  and  helped  himself 
to  a  chair.  "  I  am  at  Your  Eminence's  service," 
answered  he.  "  But  why  don't  you  go  and  get 
your  implements  ? "  said  the  Bishop  :  '*  Do  you 
think  that  I   shall  bring  them  for  you?"    To 
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whom  the  painter  calmly  replied  :  "  Since  you 
have  not  ordered  your  servants  to  bring  them  to 
me,  I  inferred  that  you  wished  to  render  me  that 
service  yourself."  Whereupon  the  angry  church- 
man leaped  up,  and  cried :  "  Anthony,  Anthony, 
you  are  only  a  little  asp,  but  you  contain  a  great 
deal  of  venom."  The  artist  hastened  to  the 
door,  lest  the  sanctimonious  giant  should  crush 
him,  and,  when  he  reached  the  threshold,  sent 
back  a  parting  shot :  "  My  lord  Van  der  Burch, 
you  are  a  voluminous  personage,  but  you  resem- 
ble the  tree  which  produces  the  cinnamon.  The 
bark  is  the  best  part  of  you." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Flemish  Art  in  England.  —  Van   Dyck's   Unsuccessful   Journey. -« 
Lord  Arundel.  —  Charles  I.  —  Invitation  to  the  British  Court. 

England  had  not  yet  developed  an  art-school 
of  her  own,  but  was  prodigal  of  welcomes  to  the 
artists  of  the  Continent.  Nearly  a  century  before 
Van  Dyck's  birth,  Jan  van  Mabuse,  the  friend  of 
Albert  Diirer  and  Lucas  van  Leyden,  had  visited 
the  court  of  Henry  VII.,  and  met  a  favorable  re- 
ception. The  Eighth  Harry  invited  Raphael  and 
Primaticcio  to  London,  and  when  he  could  not 
get  them,  he  secured  the  services  of  Luca  Penni, 
Raphael's  pupil,  and  other  Italians,  with  Cor- 
nelisz  and  several  miniaturists.  The  bluff  old 
Hans  Holbein  also  abode  in  England  at  this 
time,  and  received  a  goodly  pension.  During  the 
reign  of  Bloody  Mary  and  her  Spanish  husband, 
Philip,  several  pictures  were  painted  by  Titian 
for  the  latter,  and  arrived  at  London.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  V.   also   sent  Antonio  More  to 
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Mary's  court,  where  he  stayed  a  few  years.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  no  interest  in  art,  but  during  her 
long  and  prosperous  reign  the  first  English  paint- 
ers of  any  note  arose,  bearing  the  now  almost 
forgotten  names  of  Cooper  and  Hillyard.  James 
I.  allowed  the  arts  to  take  their  own  course, 
without  any  help  or  hindrance  from  his  blunder- 
ing attentions ;  but  his  nobles  began  the  first  col- 
lections of  pictures  in  Great  Britain,  and  Arun- 
del and  Buckingham  were  generous  protectors  of 
artists.  Between  1606  and  1620  the  skillful  por- 
trait-painters Paul  Vansomer,  Comelis  Janssen, 
and  Daniel  Mytens  came  over  from  the  Nether- 
lands, finding  munificent  patrons  among  the 
British  nobles,  and  meeting  with  no  competition 
from  the  inferior  insular  artists.  When  the  reign 
of  the  cold  bigot,  James  I.,  had  ended,  and  the 
generous  and  art-loving  Charles  had  ascended 
the  throne,  many  of  the  Lowland  painters  looked 
toward  London  as  the  field  of  their  future  emol- 
ument. Jan  Lievens,  Rembrandt's  fellow-pupil ; 
Gerard  Terburg,  the  inimitable  painter  of  sat- 
ins ;  Gerard  Honthorst,  Caravaggio's  imitator, 
whom  the  Italians  called  dalle  Notte;  Cornelius 
Poelemburg,   the  author  of  dainty  landscapes ; 
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and  Henry  Steenwyck,  a  proficient  in  archi- 
tectural painting,  —  all  these  were  welcomed  and 
well  paid  by  King  Charles.  The  resplendent 
works  of  Rubens  had  created  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting,  and  a  de< 
sire  to  possess  some  of  its  noble  works.  King 
Charles  ennobled  Rubens,  and  tried  in  various 
ways  to  retain  him  at  court,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
princely  artist  preferred  to  dwell  among  his  own 
people.  It  was  natural  that  the  disappointed 
sovereign  should  turn  to  the  next  best,  and  seek 
to  adorn  his  court  with  other  able  Continental 
artists. 

According  to  the  Antwerp  Academy  catalogue, 
Van  Dyck  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  this 
disposition  of  the  British  court,  and  made  a  visit 
to  London  in  1629.  Cxeldorp,  a  portrait-painter 
of  Antweip,  was  living  in  London  at  this  time, 
and  entertained  the  new-comer  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  the  city.  It  seems  that  he  failed  tp 
secure  any  encouragement,  or  to  get  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  King,  whereupon  he  returned  to  the 
Continent  in  deep  chagrin.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  during  this  unsuccessful  expedition  Van 
Dyck  found  a  generous  patron  in  Henry  Percy, 
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the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  just  been 
released  from  imprisonment.  He  took  the  artist 
to  Petworth,  and  retained  him  there  for  six 
months,  while  he  painted  the  portraits  of  several 
members  of  the  Percy  family,  which  now  adorn 
the  White  and  Gold  Room  in  that  famous  man- 
sion. The  Earl  had  fought  in  the  Low  Coun« 
tries  and  against  the  Armada,  but  was  afterwards 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  sixteen 
years,  on  suspicion  of  favoring  the  Romanists, 
as  bis  father  had  also  been  confined  for  his  sym- 
pathy with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

After  his  return.  Van  Dyck  is  reported  to  have 
visited  Paris,  where  he  painted  several  portraits, 
including  one  of  M.  Chartres,  a  famous  dealer  in 
articles  of  vertu. 

Charles,  the  British  sovereign,  was  not  the  di- 
rect heir  to  the  throne,  since  his  brother  Henry 
was  the  elder  \  and  the  latter  once  said  that  when 
he  became  king  he  should  make  Charles  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Perhaps  in  this  case  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart  would  not  have  gone  down, 
drenched  in  the  blood  of  its  chief  and  of  faith- 
ful Scotland.  But  Henry  died,  and  Charles,  the 
elegant  scholar,  the  versatile  amateur,  the  weak 
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Ind  wavering  politician,  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1625.  Walpole  says  that  "the  accession  of  this 
prince  was  the  first  era  of  real  taste  in  England." 
He  soon  enriched  the  collections  which  he  had 
already  begun  by  buying  the  splendid  gallery  of 
the  Dukes  of  Mantua,  which  they  had  been  a 
hu'  dred  and  fifty  years  in  forming.  Charles  also 
,-jought  twenty-three  Italian  pictures  from  a  serv- 
ant of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  many 
other  paintings  in  Germany  and  Flanders.  The 
courtiers  and  diplomats  at  the  British  court 
found  that  the  best  means  of  gratifying  the 
sovereign  was  to  give  him  works  of  art,  and 
many  of  these  beautiful  peace-offerings  were  sent 
to  the  royal  palace.  Several  skillful  connois- 
seurs were  stationed  abroad  to  purchase  others, 
and,  as  the  ancient  chronicler  says,  "the  king 
caused  a  whole  army  of  old  foreign  emperors, 
captains,  and  senators,  to  land  on  his  coast, 
and  do  him  homage  in  his  palaces." 

Lord  Arundel  was  justly  called  by  Evel)ni, 
"the  great  Maecenas  of  all  politer  arts,  and 
the  boundless  amasser  of  antiquities;"  while 
another  has  entitled  him  "  the  father  of  vertu  in 
England."    Though  he  was  Lord  High  Marshal 
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of  England,  he  led  a  life  of  feudal  reserve,  and 
amused  himself  chiefly  with  his  collections.  The 
Arundelian  Marbles  were  gathered  for  him,  in 
Greece  and  her  islands,  by  William  Petty,  the 
uncle  of  the  founder  of  the  famous  Lansdowne 
family.  The  Earl  also  purchased  many  paintings 
and  antique  medals  from  Vanderborcht,  Rubens, 
and  other  Continental  artists ;  and  the  great  gal- 
leries of  Arundel  House  were  adorned  with 
thirty-seven  statues,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  busts,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  ancient 
inscribed  marbles.  He  also  developed  the  genius 
of  Inigo  Jones,  and  introduced  the  new  method 
of  building  with  brick  into  London,  which  had 
previously  been  constructed  mainly  of  wood. 
When  the  conflict  began  between  the  King  and 
the  English  people,  Arundel  was  sagacious 
enough  to  abandon  the  distracted  island,  and 
fled  to  Antwerp  with  his  collections.  He  died 
at  Padua  ;  and  the  treasures  which  he  had  accu- 
mulated were  divided  among  his  heirs,  and  some 
part  of  them  eventually  came  into  the  possession 
of  Oxford  University,  where  they  are  still  known 
as  the  Arundelian  Marbles.  One  of  the  EarPs 
favorite  schemes  was  to  divert  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  emigration,  which  was  so  rapidly  moving 
westward  across  the  ocean,  and  to  form  a  power- 
ful colony  in   Madagascar.     This  pet  idea  was 
illustrated  in  one  of  Van   Dyck's  portraits  of 
Arundel  and  his  countess,  wherein  the   Earl  is 
seen  pointing  to  the  island  of  Madagascar,  on  a 
globe.     Several  other  beautiful  portraits  of  the 
noble  connoisseur  are  now  preserved  in  England. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Arundel's  implac- 
able enemy,  long  held  the  position  of  royal  fa- 
vorite, and   kept   the  Earl  in   retirement.     His 
hostility  was   the   more   easily  victorious,   since 
Arundel  had  come  under  the  King's  displeasure 
by  allowing  his  son.  Lord  Maltravers,  to  marry 
Lady  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Len- 
nox, whom  Charles  had  destined  for  the  bride 
of  Lord  Lome.     But  when  Buckingham  died,  in 
1628,  the  Earl  resumed  the  position  in  the  royal 
favor  which  his  congenial  disposition   and  high 
talents  merited.     This  nobleman  was  the  same 
who  had  befriended  Van  Dyck  many  years  be- 
fore, and  now,  at  his  advice,  the  King  invited  the 
Flemish  artist  to  visit  the  English  court.     Bellori 
relates  this  circumstance,  and  states  that  he  de- 
rived his  information  from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
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who  was  at  that  time  the  ambassador  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  of  England,  to  the  Pope.  The 
King's  desire  to  enlist  Van  Dyck  in  his  service 
was  increased  by  the  sight  of  a  picture  of  *  Ri- 
naldo  and  Armida,'  which  was  bought  in  Ant- 
werp for  the  royal  collection  by  Sir  Endymion 
Porter.  This  gentleman,  a  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Foot  Regi- 
ment, was  beloved  by  James  I.  for  his  admirable 
wit,  and  by  Charles  I.  for  his  learning,  wide 
travels,  and  sweet  temper;  and  was  afterwards 
outlawed  by  the  Commonwealth's  Parliament. 
He  visited  Van  Dyck  in  1629  and  paid  seventy- 
two  pounds  for  the  *  Rinaldo  and  Armida.'  Aft- 
erwards the  artist  painted  a  portrait  of  Porter 
and  his  family,  which  is  now  owned  by  Vis- 
count Strangford,  and  several  other  portraits 
of  the  meriy  knight  himself. 

Walpole  quotes  Mr.  Beale's  diary  for  the  cause 
of  the  King's  invitation  to  Van  Dyck,  which 
doubtless  combined  with  ArundePs  suggestions 
to  insure  the  result :  "  Upon  that  he  [Lely]  took 
occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Lani^re's 
picture  of  Sr.  Anto.  V.  D,,  doing  which,  said  he, 
Mr.  Lani^re  himself  told  me  he  satt  seaven  en- 
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tire  dayes  for  it  to  Sr.  Anto.,  and  that  he  painted 
upon  it  all  of  these  seven  dayes,  both  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  only  intermitted  the  time 
they  were  at  dinner.  And  he  said  likewise,  that 
tho'  Mr.  Lanifere  satt  so  often  and  so  long  for  his 
picture,  that  he  was  not  permitted  so  much  as 
once  to  see  it,  till  he  had  perfectly  finished  the 
face  to  his  own  satisfaction.  This  was  the  pict- 
ure which,  being  show'd  to  King  Charles  the 
First,  caused  him  to  give  order  that  V.  Dyck 
shou'd  be  sent  for  over  into  England."  When 
the  royal  collection  was  broken  up,  in  1649, 
Lanifere  bought  this  picture.  Subsequently  Van 
Dyck  painted  another  portrait  of  the  versatile, 
chapel-master,  showing  him  as  David  playing  the 
harp  before  King  Saul. 

Late  in  1631,  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  the  Brit^ 
ish  minister  at  Brussels,  purchased  Van  Dyck's 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Catherine,  and  sent 
it  to  London  for  the  Lord-Treasurer  Weston  to 
present  to  the  King  or  Queen,  as  a  New  Year's 
gift.  The  artist  thanked  Gerbier  for  this  act, 
having  resolved  to  take  himself  also  to  London 
again,  but  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  in- 
volved the  worthy  diplomat  in  serious  perplexi- 
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ties.  Anthony  even  declared  that  the  picture 
aforesaid  was  a  copy,  and  not  from  his  own  hand ; 
whereupon  Rubens  became  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy by  asserting  that  it  was  surely  Van 
Dyck's  work,  and  suggesting  that  if  he  perse- 
vered in  disowning  it  "  he  should  be  put  to  the 
test  in  order  to  see  if  he  will  do  better."  The 
Archduchess  Isabella  summoned  Van  Dyck  into 
her  presence,  and  reprimanded  him  for  his  fickle- 
ness. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  motives 
of  Van  Dyck  in  thus  conducting  this  obscure 
affair,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  subjected  to 
deep  wounds  by  the  reproofs  of  his  old  master 
and  his  sovereign.  The  trouble  was  probably 
with  Gerbier,  who  appears  to  have  concealed  a 
part  of  his  instructions,  and  then  fiercely  de- 
nounced the  artist  to  the  British  court. 

Sir  Balthazar  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ru- 
bens and  Van  Dyck,  having  been  originally  an 
artist  himself  and  miniaturist  to  Charles  I.,  who 
afterwards  knighted  him  and  made  him  an  am- 
bassador. He  repudiated  his  connection  with 
painting,  and  became  an  obsequious  and  success- 
ful courtier.  Rubens  painted  his  wife  and  child, 
and  Van  Dyck  composed  a  family  group  consist- 
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ing  of  Sir  Balthazar,  his  wife,  and  nine  children. 
The  latter  was  left  in  Holland  until  Prince  Fred- 
erick sent  over  and  bought  it  for  Windsor  Cas- 
tle. (Jerbier  afterwards  went  to  Surinam,  and 
endeavored  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  thither 
from  New  England  by  publishing  a  book  en- 
titled "  Sir  Balthazar  Cxerbier's  Manifestation  of 
Greater  Profits  to  be  done  in  the  Hot  than  the 
Cold  Parts  of  America." 

In  recounting  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  British 
King  and  nobles,  the  gloomy  reverse  of  the  pict- 
ure must  needs  be  glanced  at.  Under  the  Puri- 
tan government  which  succeeded  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  the  cause  of  art  suffered  deplorable 
losses,  and  the  victorious  Roundheads  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  flight  of  the  painters  and  the 
cessation  of  production,  but  dispersed  and  even 
destroyed  some  of  the  finest  existing  collections. 
In  1645  Parliament  voted  that  all  the  pictures  at 
York' House  which  included  representations  of 
the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  or  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  should  be  burnt,  and  other  galleries 
were  gleaned  in  the  same  way.  A  man  was  hired 
for  half  a  crown  a  day  to  break  the  great  stained 
windows  of  Croydon  Church.     The  royal  collec- 
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tions  were  dispersed  in  every  direction,  and 
many  of  their  treasures  passed  to  the  Continent. 
After  the  Restoration  Hugh  Peters  was  exain- 
ined  as  to  the  disposal  of  these  priceless  articles, 
but  obstinately  refused  to  divulge  their  where- 
abouts, although  his  execution  was  near  at  hand. 
(This  was  the  same  Hugh  Peters  who  was  for 
some  years  a  preacher  at  Boston,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  used  to  exhort  on  the  ships  anchored 
in  Nantasket  Roads.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

Settlement  in  London.  —  Knighthood.  —  A  Royal  Prot^p^.  —  Favorite 
Ladies. —  Commissions  from  the  King. 

Van  Dyck  arrived  in  London  in  the  spring  of 
1632,  and  received  a  flattering  welcome  from  the 
King.  He. was  assigned  a  residence  in  the  house 
of  Edward  Norgate,  a  skillful  illuminator,  and  a 
relative  of  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier.  Norgate  had 
made  a  tour  in  Italy  to  purchase  pictures  aud 
statuary  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  afterwards 
had  him  appointed  Windsor  Herald  and  Clerk  of 
the  Signet.  Van  Dyck's  expenses  were  borne  by 
the  Crown,  and  at  a  later  day  the  King  endeav- 
ored to  arrange  with  the  great  architect,  Inigo 
Jones,  for  a  suitable  house  in  which  he  might 
dwell.  Finally  he  was  assigned  apartments  in 
the  Blackfriars,  and  a  summer  residence  at  El- 
tham,  in  Kent.  The  latter  was  perhaps  in  the 
great  royal  mansion  of  Eltham  Palace ;  though 
Vertue  found  an  old  house  in  Eltham  wherein 
were  several  sketches  of  scenes  in  Ovid,  painted 
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in  two  colors  and  attributed  to  his  hand.  His 
city  residence  was  one  of  the  buildings  which 
had  been  erected  from  the  materials  and  on  the 
site  of  the  great  Convent  of  the  Black  Friars, 
after  its  suppression  by  Henry  VIII.  The  houses 
fronted  on  the  Thames,  and  were  thus  insured 
good  lights,  a  circumstance  which  made  them  fa- 
vorite abodes  for  artists;  and  they  were  also 
more  easily  accessible  to  the  nobles,  who  rarely 
visited  the  city  except  in  their  barges  on  the 
river. 

Van  Dyck  was  appointed  Principal  Painter 
in  Ordinary  to  their  Majesties,  and  Daniel  My- 
tens,  "the  King's  picture  drawer,"  was  so  an- 
noyed by  thus  being  superseded  that  he  begged 
permission  to  return  to  his  home  at  the  Hague. 
Charles  kindly  said  that  he  could  find  employ- 
ment enough  for  both  Van  Dyck  and  him ;  but 
he  could  not  endure  the  new  state  of  affairs,  and 
soon  returned  to  Holland.  Cornells  Janssen 
was  another  Lowland  artist  who  lived  at  this 
time  in  London,  and  his  studio  was  also  in  the 
Blackfriars. 

The  court-painter  was  quickly  set  to  work  on 
most   august  commissions,  and  executed  a  full- 
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length  of  the  King  and  a  half-length  of  the 
Queen ;  and  a  glorious  family  picture  of  the 
King  in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  young  Prince 
Charles  at  his  side,  and  the  Queen  with  the  in- 
fant Princess  Mary  in  her  arms.  This  composi- 
tion is  now  in  the  Van-Dyck  room  at  Windsor 
Castle;  and  Mrs.  Jameson  has  well  remarked 
that  "  it  is  hardly  possible,  remembering  the  sor- 
rows and  the  troublous  times  which  afterwards 
burst  on  this  devoted  family,  to  look  without  an 
emotion  of  pitying  complacency  on  this  repre- 
sentation of  domestic  happiness,  security,  and 
royal  dignity,  set  forth  in  all  the  enchanting  illu- 
sion of  art."  Duplicates  of  this  work  are  now 
owned  by  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  of  Dev- 
onshire, and  the  group  of  Charles  and  his  son 

alone  is  in  Lord  Normanton's  possession. 

The  courtly  manners  and  chivalric  refinement 
of  the  Flemish  painter  made  him  a  great  favorite 
of  the  King,  who  conferred  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood upon  him  within  three  months  of  the  time 
of  his  arrival,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold 
chain,  to  which  was  attached  the  royal  portrait 
set  in  brilliants.  Charles  frequently  went  along 
the  river  in  his  barge,  from  Whitehall  to  the 
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Blackfriars,  and  spent  manyjiours  with  his  art- 
ist, watching  him  while  he  painted,  and  hearing 
his  brilliant  conversation  on  the  great  artworks 
of  Italy  and  the  Continent.  Here,  at  least,  he 
was  secure  from  the  boding  murmurs  of  popular 
discontent,  and  from  the  passionate  throbbings 
of  the  half-rebellious  nation. 

During  his  first  year  in  England  Van  Dyck 
was  fascinated  by  the  beautiful  and  notorious 
Lady  Venetia,  the  wife  of  his  friend  and  patron, 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  painted  as  many  as  four 
portraits  of  her.  One  of  these,  now  at  Windsor 
Castle,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  his  skill  in  its  best 
period,  and  shows  the  lady  under  the  attributes 
of  Prudence,  with  symbolical  figures  of  Deceit, 
Anger,  Envy,  and  Profane  Love  bound  beneath 
her  feet.  The  artist  made  a  small  duplicate  of 
this  composition,  for  his  own  possession.  In 
1633,  in  her  thirty-third  year,  death  suddenly  re- 
moved this  fair  but  frail  daughter  of  the  Stan- 
le3rs  and  Percys ;  and  Van  Dyck  made  a  beauti- 
ful portrait  of  her  lying  dead  on  a  couch,  with  a 
faded  rose  beside  her.  The  face  has  the  expres- 
sion of  a  tranquil  slumber,  but  its  pallor  denotes 
that  there  shall  be  no  awakening.  :  The  picture 
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is  now  in  Earl  Spencer's  collection  at  Althorp, 
with  a  duplicate,  or  copy,  at  Dulwich.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Venetia's  husband,  who  loved  her  de- 
votedly, unwittingly  caused  her  death  by  admin- 
istering certain  potions  to  heighten  her  charms, 
since  he  was  an  adept  in  the  occult  sciences. 
The  picture  of  Venetia  as  Prudence  was  exe- 
cuted as  a  memorial  of  the  lady's  victory  over 
calumny;  and  Hazlitt  says  that  "it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  perform  an  unbecoming 
action  while  it  hung  in  the  room."  Van  Dyck's 
pictures  of  Sir  Kenelm  and  Lady  Digby  were 
afterwards  reproduced  by  the  skillful  miniaturist 
Peter  Oliver,  who  copied  many  of  the  master's 
paintings,  and  had  his  own  portrait  executed  by 
Van  Dyck.  Another  of  the  mastei^s  pictures  of 
this  family  shows  Sir  Kenelm  with  his  wife  and 
two  sons,  and  is  now  at  Sherborne. 

The  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  now  at 
Windsor,  depicts  a  man  of  strong  features,  with 
a  sandy  beard  and  a  powerful  head.  A  sphere 
stands  on  the  adjacent  table,  and  refers  to  his 
astrological  studies.  There  is  more  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century American  in  this  picture  than  in 
my  other  that  Van   Dyck  ever  painted;   yet 
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Digby  was  a  mystic,  a  bigoted  Catholic,  and  a 
haughty  placeman.  Withal,  he  was  a  marvelous 
traveller  and  linguist,  famous  for  noble  address 
and  personal  attractiveness,  a  profound  student, 
and  a  daring  experimenter  in  science. 

In  August,  1632,  the  King  ordered  his  treas- 
urer to  pay  Van  Dyck  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  for  portraits  of  himself,  the  French 
ELing's  brother,  and  the  Archduchess  Isabella,  at 
twenty-five  pounds  each ;  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  their  son,  at  twenty 
pounds  each  \  the  Royal  Family,  one  hundred 
pounds ;  the  Emperor  Vitellius,  twenty  pounds  \ 
and  for  mending  the  Emperor  Galbus,  five 
pounds.  Nine  months  later  he  received  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  pounds,  for  nine  por- 
traits of  the  King  and  Queen ;  and  several  royal 
orders  for  similar  large  sums  were  issued  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  The  Roman  Emperor's 
portrait  was  to  complete  a  set,  the  others  of 
which  were  painted  by  Titian.  At  this  time 
the  master's  prices  were  twenty  pounds  for  a 
half-length  and  twenty-five  pounds  for  a  full- 
length  portrait,  the  relative  value  of  money  be- 
ing then  about  four  times  what  it  is  now.    In 
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1638  his  prices  had  risen  to  thirty .  pounds  for 
a  half-length  and  fifty  pounds  for  a  full-length. 
The  records  of  the  Exchequer  show  that  the 
court-painter  was  constantly  employed  by  the 
King  for  the  first  two  years  after  his  arrival ;  and 
during  the  same  period  he  received  many  lucra- 
tive commissions  from  the  foremost  nobles  of 
England.  In  October,  1633,  he  was  favored 
with  the  grant  of  an  annual  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  But  his  innate  princely  tastes  had 
been  further  developed  by  familiarity  with  the 
splendid  establishment  of  Rubens,  and  by  his 
residences  in  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  his  Ital- 
ian patrons.  He  had  always  been  extravagant, 
and  now  that  means  were  afforded,  his  expen- 
ditures kept  even  pace  therewith,  and  he  fully 

indulged  his  taste  for  the  elegances  and  refine- 
ments of  life.  He  sought  to  rival  even  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  great  nobles  who  lived  in 
London,  and  surrounded  himse)f  w|th  a  retinu^ 
of  servants  and  the  appointments  of  a  patriqian 
househol4.  He  gave  great  feasts  to  his  sittersf, 
in  order  to  study  their  features  when  relaxed 
and  in  repose ;  and  afterwards  retouched  their 
portraits    with    the    natural    expressions    thu| 
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caught.  Since  he  was  fond  of  music,  many  tal- 
ented composers  and  performers  frequented  the 
bouse,  and  enjoyed  his  unstinted  bounty.  The 
King's  visits  to  the  studio  made  it  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  most  celebrated  wits  and  nobles 
of  the  court,  as  well  as  for  the  fashionable  per- 
sons of  the  city,  and  for  people  who  were  seek- 
ing the  royal  patronage. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  King  was  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Arundel  and  Van  Dyck,  the 
former  was  speaking  to  his  master  about  some 
matters  of  household  expenses,  when  Charles 
turned  to  his  painter,  and  said:  "And  you,  Sir 
Knight,  know  you  what  it  is  to  want  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds  ? "  "  Yes,  Sire,"  answered 
Van  Dyck :  "  He  who  keeps  his  house  open  for 
his  friends,  and  his  purse  for  his  mistresses,  will 
soon  find  a  vacuum  in  his  coffers."  He  spent 
great  sums  on  the  latter  class  of  parasites,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  the  famous  Margaret  Lemon 
(Sir  Endymion  Porter's  friend),  whose  portrait 
by  Van  Dyck  has  often  been  engraved.  Besides 
this  portrait,  which  is  at  Althorp,  he  represented 
her  as  Judith,  in  a  picture  now  owned  by  Lord 
Waldegrave.    She  was  deeply  attached  to  him, 
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and  dwelt  in  his  house  at  Blackfriars.  When  he 
married  Miss  Ruthven  (at  the  King's  command), 
Margaret  was  deeply  grieved ;  but  her  love  soon 
turned  to  bitter  hatred,  and  she  sought  a  worthy 
revenge.  The  tradition  gives  her  credit  for  the 
most  refined  and  ingenious  wickedness,  stating 
that  she  attempted  to  permanently  disable  him 
from  painting  by  cutting  the  cords  of  his  right 
wrist  with  a  sharp  knife.  Failing  in  this,  she 
fled  to  the  Continent,  and  never  returned.  The 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Lemon  now  at  Hampton  Court 
is  a  grand  Titianesque  work,  wherein  the  frail 
beauty  appears  wrapped  in  loose  crimson  dra- 
pery. 

It  is  said  that  Anne  Carlisle,  who  was  cele- 
brated for  her  admirable  miniature  copies  of 
Italian  paintings,  was  a  rival  of  Margaret  Lemon 
in  Sir  Anthony's  affections.  On  at  least  one 
occasion  King  Charles  linked  their  names,  when 
he  sent  to  them  jointly  a  present  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds*  worth  of  ultramarine.  Another 
lady  with  whom  Sir  Anthony  became  enamored 
was  Catharine  Wotton,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Chesterfield.  In  1636  he  painted  a  distinguished 
portrait  of  her,  reclining  on  a  bank  in  a  pleasant 
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landscape;  and  another  picture  showed  her  in 
a  rich  dress  of  red  silk. 

Iq  1635  ^^^  master  made  frequent  visits  to 
Holland  House,  where  he  portrayed  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  who  was  executed  thirteen  years  later 
for  heading  a  revolt  against  Parliament.  About 
the  same  time  Sir  Anthony  painted  a  picture  of 
William  Laud,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  intense  bigotry  was  fatal  to  his  King,  and 
almost  as  disastrous  to  his  Church,  while  it  en- 
riched New  England  by  thousands  of  God-fear- 
ing exiles.  The  pious  prelate  appears  in  this 
picture  robed  in  full  ecclesiastical  garments,  with 
the  same  calm,  firm,  and  dignified  aspect  which 
he  wore  when  he  went  out  to  be  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  Archbishop  Juxon's  portrait,  by 
the  same  master-hand,  is  still  preserved  by  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

Two  fine  pictures  which  bear  the  date  of  1636 
are  the  portraits  of  Justus  Merstraeten  and  his 
wife,  both  of  whom  are  robed  in  black  silk.  He 
was  a  Lowland  judge,  and  stands  by  a  table  cov- 
ered with  books.  These  two  pictures  were  in  the 
Louvre  in  1815.  Another  work  of  this  time  was 
a  full-length  portrait  of  the  King,  standing  in  his 
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royal  robes  of  dark  blue  silk  lined  with  ermine, 
and  wearing  the  collar  of  St.  George. 

In  ■  1636  Van  Dyck  had  an  engraving  made 
from  his  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  ap- 
plied to  Francis  Junius,  the  librarian  of  Lord 
Arundel,  for  a  fitting  motto.  He  also  compli- 
mented Junius  on  his  recently  published  bpok, 
"De  Pictura  Veterum,"  and  spoke  of  how  his 
friend  Baron  Conway  prized  it.  This  letter  is 
still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  fac- 
simile is  given  in  Carpenter's  memoir  of  Van 
Dyck.  The  master  painted  a  small  portrait  of 
Junius,  and  made  an  etching  of  his  features. 

Thomas  Killigrew,  the  page  of  Charles  I.,  and 
afterwards  the  most  caustic  wit  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  quarrel 
with  Thomas  Carew,  another  court  official,  and 
the  author  of  several  exquisite  lyrics.  The 
two  gentlemen  had  high  words  together  in  the 
presence  of  Cecilia,  Lord  Crofts's  sister  (after- 
wards Killigrew's  wife)  ;  and  as  a  memorial  of 
the  circumstance  Van  Dyck  was  commissioned  to 
paint  the  picture  of  the  two,  which  is  now  pre- 
served at  Windsor. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1638,  Van  Dyck  fin- 
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ished  the  King's  portrait,  and  presented  it  to 
him.  He  asked  two  hundred  pounds  for  it,  but 
received  only  one  hundred  pounds,  for  the  Brit- 
ish King  was  now  already  forced  to  exercise 
close  economy.  This  noble  picture  represents 
the  sovereign  as  lost  in  the  forest  while  hunting, 
and  he  has  dismounted  from  his  horse,  which  is 
held  by  two  pages.  The  shadows  of  the  trees 
fall  on  the  group,  and  in  the  distance  is  an  ex- 
panse of  blue  sea,  over  which  a  white-winged  ves- 
sel is  speeding.  The  attitude  of  the  King  is 
most  exquisitely  chosen ;  and  his  face  exhibits 
his  ruling  traits  of  moral  weakness  and  martial 
valor.  This  picture  seems  to  have  been  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  flight  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  and 
his  long  and  fruitless  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  carry 
him  to  France.  Indeed,  the  Countess  du  Barry 
afterwards  bought  it  as  a  representation  of  that 
sad  event,  and  hung  it  in  her  saloon.  When  she 
perceived  that  the  King  of  France  was  wavering 
as  to  whether  he  should  dissolve  the  troublesome 
national  assembly,  and  convene  the  so-called 
Maupeou  Parliament,  she  led  him  before  this 
picture,  and  bade  him  look  at  a  sovereign  in 
flight,  because  he  had  yielded  to  his  parliament. 
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The  Countess  presented  the  portrait  to  Louis 
XV.,  whence  it  passed  into  the  Louvre.  It  wa» 
valued  at  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  18 16. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1638  Van  Dyck  sent  in 
his  account  to  the  King,  for  payment.  The  items 
were  five  portraits  of  the  King,  thirteen  of  the 
Queen,  two  groups,  and  three  portraits  of  the 
Princes  and  others ;  and  the  aggregate  of  their 
cost  was  ;{;'i,295.  This  list  was  revised,  either 
by  the  King  or  by  Bishop  Juxon,  his  Lord  Treas- 
urer, and  the  prices,  already  very  reasonable, 
were  cut  down  more  than  one  third.  The 
cause  of  this  parsimonious  reduction  was  doubt- 
less found  in  the  deep  indebtedness  in  which 
Charles's  extravagant  generosity  had  involved 
the  royal  household,  and  the  need  of  immediate 
and  radical  economies.  The  amount  of  nine 
hundred  and  eight  pounds  was  therefore  paid  to 
the  court-painter  soon  afterwards. 

In  the  mean  time  the  pension  granted  to  him 
five  years  before  remained  unpaid,  and  its  arrears 
amounted  to  one  thousand  pounds.  He  fre- 
quently endeavored  to  collect  this  sum,  but  prob- 
ably without  success,  as  no  record  remains  of  its 
payment 
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One  of  Sir  Anthony's  praiseworthy  efforts  was 
the  founding  of  a  society  of  artists  in  London. 
Scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  there  was 
no  common  meeting-ground  for  the  resident  art- 
ists, and  no  possibility  of  united  councils.  To 
remedy  this  defect.  Van  Dyck  founded  the  Club 
of  St.  Luke,  which  met  at  the  Rose  Tavern,  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  contained  all  the  painters  of 
talent  who  then  inhabited  the  metropolis. 
Among  these  were  Janson,  of  Cologne ;  Mjrtens, 
of  the  Hague,  eleven  of  whose  portraits  are  at 
Hampton  Court ;  Adrien  Hanneman,  also  of  the 
Hague,  who  dwelt  in  Great  Britain  for  sixteen 
years,  and  became  the  most  successful  imitator  of 
Van  Dyck;  Remigius  van  Leemput,  an  Ant- 
werper,  who  ably  followed  Van  Dyck's  manner, 
and  lived  in  London  until  his  death,  in  1675 ; 
George  Jamesone,  the  Scotchman,  who  was  Van 
Dyck's  fellow  student  and  friend  in  the  studio  of 
Rubens,  and  was  afterwards  called  "the  Van 
Dyck  of  Scotland;"  and  William  Dobson,  a 
Londoner,  whom  Van  Dyck  had  taught  with 
great  care,  so  that  he  became  his  successor  as 
painter  to  the  court,  and  executed  some  fine  por- 
traits.    Dobson  was  the  son  of  the  architect  of 
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Lord  Francis  Bacon's  villa  at  Verulam,  and  his 
success  in  life  was  due  to  Sir  Anthony,  who  once 
saw  a  picture  which  he  had  drawn  exposed  in  a 
shop-window.  Seeking  for  the  artist,  he  found 
him  working  in  a  poor  garret,  and  took  him 
thence,  and  recommended  him  to  the  King. 
After  his  kind  friend's  death,  Dobson  became 
Sergeant-Painter  to  the  King,  and  won  the 
curious  title  of  "  the  English  Tintoretto." 

We  may  divide  the  works  of  Van  Dyck  into 
three  periods.  Those  which  were  done  in  Italy, 
and  for  a  few  years  after  his  return,  have  a  rich 
and  mellow  tone,  derived  from  Rubens  and  the 
Venetian  masters,  and  may  be  referred  to  his 
first  manner.  The  second  manner  included  his 
best  works  in  portraiture,  especially  those  done 
during  his  earlier  years  in  England,  and  com- 
bined brilliancy  and  solidity,  delicacy  and  firm- 
ness, being  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  silvery 
color  popular  among  the  Flemish  painters  to  the 
deeper  tones  of  the  Venetians.  The  third  man- 
ner was  merely  a  perversion  of  the  second,  in- 
cluding the  pictures  executed  during  the  last 
half  decade  of  his  life,  under  the  pressure  of  too 
much  haste. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Manner  of   Labor.  —  Assistants.  —  Leiy.  —  Etchings.  —  Tedmical 
Notes.  —  Portraits  of  Van  Dyck. 

One  of  Van  Dyck's  most  conspicuous  traits 
was  his  prodigious  artistic  fecundity,  which  is 
still  attested  by  the  great  numbers  of  pictures 
from  his  hand  which  are  now  scattered  over  Eu- 
rope, and  the  hundreds  of  portraits  which  are 
treasured  in  the  manorial  halls  of  England. 
During  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  he  finished 
many  scores  of  pictures  every  year;  and  al- 
though his  work  was  so  rapidly  dispatched  there 
are  some  critics  who  prefer  these  to  his  earlier 
paintings,  finding  therein,  in  spite  of  their  mea- 
greness,  more  of  inspiration  and  masterly  com- 
mand. He  combined  lightness  of  touch  with 
vigor  of  effect,  aided  by  facile  drawing  and  a 
great  skill  in  the  use  of  his  materials.  His 
pictures  still  maintain  an  increasing  value,  sel- 
dom changing  hands,  and   then   only  for  very 
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In  his  Royal  Academy  lectures,  Barry  prefers 
Van  Dyck's  design  to  that  of  Rubens,  and  praises 
his  marvelous  chiaro-scuro.  He  adds  that  "  Van 
Dyck's  pictures,  particularly  his  portraits,  were 
evidently  painted  at  once^  with  sometimes  a  little 
retouching;  and  they  are  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  truth,  beauty,  and  freshness  of  the  tints 
than  for  the  masterly  manner  of  their  handling 
or  execution."  Gilpin  says  that  "  never  painter 
had  that  happy  art  which  Van  Dyck  possessed 
of  turning  earths  and  minerals  into  flesh  and 
blood.  Never  painter  had  that  happy  art  of 
composing  a  single  figure  with  the  chaste  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  and  without  affectation  of  any 
kind." 

"  Van  Dyck  was  the  first  painter  who  e'er  put 
'adies'  dress  into  a  careless  romance,"  is  the 
graphic  phrase  of  quaint  old  Sanderson.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  brilliant  colors  and  rich 
fabrics,  and  found  a  peculiar  pleasure  and  a  high 
degree  of  success  in  painting  white  and  blue 
satins  and  red  silks.  Still,  in  making  the  por- 
traits of  ladies  Van  Dyck  was  less  successful 
than  with  gentlemen,  since  he  would  not  flatter 
them,  wherefore  he  failed  to  win  their  good  will, 
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and  often  retired  under  their  reproaches.  For- 
tunately most  of  his  portraits  are  of  men.  Jan- 
son,  of  Cologne,  was  in  London  at  the  same  time 
as  Van  Dyck,  and  painted  many  portraits,  though 
with  but  medium  skill.  The  two  artists  lived  to- 
gether in  close  friendship,  and  once,  when  the 
Antwerper  called  on  Janson,  he  found  him  in 
deep  grief.  In  answer  to  his  friend's  questions, 
the  latter  said :  "  I  am  now  painting  the  portrait 
of  a  lady  whom  I  cannot  satisfy,  notwithstand- 
ing my  utmost  efforts.  She  always  calls  me  a 
dauber,  and  her  malevolence  disgusts  me  with 
life."  "  Is  that  ail  ? "  rejoined  Van  Dyck.  "  Such 
troubles  should  not  affect  you.  That  sort  of 
thing  has  often  happened  to  me,  and  I  have 
always  taken  it  patiently." 

At  first  Van  Dyck's  portraits  were  carefully 
worked  over  and  slowly  executed,  so  that  they 
combined  strength,  finish,  and  expression  in  a 
glorious  unity.  But  when  commissions  pressed 
upon  him  on  all  sides,  and  the  lavish  expen- 
ditures of  his  household  called  ceaselessly  for 
larger  revenues,  he  began  to  work  much  more 
rapidly,  and  with  less  care  and  study.  His  man- 
ner of  painting  at  this  prolific  period  is  best 
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described  in  De  Piles's  "  Cours  de  Peinture : " 
"  The  famous  Jabach,  known  to  all  amateurs  of 
the  fine  arts,  who  was  Van  Dyck's  friend,  and 
had  him  paint  his  portrait  three  times,  told  me 
that  one  day,  when  he  was  speaking  to  this 
painter  of  the  quickness  with  which  he  finished 
portraits,  Van  Dyck  answered  that  in  the  be- 
ginning he  had  labored  hard  and  taken  great 
pains  with  his  works,  both  for  his  reputation 
and  to  acquire  the  ability  to  do  them  quickly 
when  his  establishment  should  render  it  neces- 
sary. Here  is  his  usual  routine,  as  he  described 
it  to  me :  He  appointed  a  day  and  hour  to  the 
person  whom  he  was  about  to  paint,  and  never 
worked  more  than  one  hour  at  a  time  on  any 
one  portrait,  whether  sketching  or  finishing ;  and 
when  his  clock  warned  him  that  the  hour  was 
ended  he  arose  and  bowed  to  the  sitter,  as  if  to 
say  that  that  was  enough  for  the  day,  and  then 
agreed  with  him  on  another  time  for  a  sitting. 
After  that  his  valet  came  in  to  clean  his  brushes 
and  arrange  a  fresh  palette,  while  he  received 
another  patron,  for  whom  the  next  hour  was 
reserved.  He  worked  thus  on  many  portraits 
during  the  same  day,  with  an  extraordinary  ra- 
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pidity.  After  having  lightly  sketched  a  portrait, 
he  made  the  sitter  place  himself  in  the  attitude 
which  he  had  previously  planned,  and  with  gray 
paper  and  black  and  white  crayons  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  designed  his  attitude  and  garments, 
which  he  arranged  in  a  stately  manner  and  with 
exquisite  taste.  He  then  gave  this  drawing  to 
skillful  people,  whom  he  kept  at  his  house,  to 
paint  the  draperies  from  the  very  garments  worn 
by  the  sitter,  which  were  sent  to  the  studio  by 
the  patron.  The  pupils  having  copied  the  gar- 
ments as  well  as  they  could,  he  passed  lightly 
over  their  work,  and  added  to  it,  in  brief  time, 
the  art  and  intelligence  which  we  admire  in  those 
parts.  As  to  the  hands,  he  kept  persons  of  both 
sexes  at  his  command,  who  served  him  as  models 
therein." 

To  aid  him  in  these  great  works  by  painting 
the  drapery  and  backgrounds.  Van  Dyck  had 
three  skillful  assistants  and  co-laborers.  Jean  de 
Reyn,  who  was  bom  at  Dunkirk,  in  1610,  and  re- 
ceived his  art-instruction  in  the  master's  studio 
at  Antwerp,  accompanied  him  to  England,  and 
remained  there  until  the  death  of  Van  Dyck. 
He  was  >  talents,  but  too  dependent 
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to  carve  his  own  destiny.  David  Beck  (after- 
wards painter  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden)  was 
another  assistant,  though  very  young;  and  his 
rapidity  of  execution  was  so  great  that  the  King 
once  said  to  him :  "  My  faith,  Beck,  I  believe 
that  you  could  paint  on  horseback,  riding  past." 
The  third  was  James  Gandy,  of  whom  Michielis 
says :  '^  His  portraits  are  almost  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  Van  Dyck  himself.  The  Marquis  of 
Ormond  having  led  him  into  Ireland,  his  glory 
was  buried  in  the  castles  of  that  rarely  visited 
island."  The  son  of  the  last  named  was  William 
Gandy,  of  Exeter,  a  masterly  portrait-painter  of 
Devonshire,  whose  pictures  were  the  first  inspi- 
rations of  the  earliest  of  the  true  British  masters 
of  color,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Gaudy's  por- 
traits, scattered  through  his  native  county,  and 
his  axioms  of  art,  then  extant  among  the  ama- 
teurs, were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  youth- 
ful Reynolds,  who  even  adopted  his  manner  in 
regard  to  painting  heads,  and  held  ever  after  that 
some  of  the  Exeter  master's  works  were  equal  to 
those  of  Rembrandt. 

Northcote,  Reynolds's  pupil,  says  that  when 
Richardson,   the    father-in-law  of    Sir  Joshua's 
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teacher  in  art,  was  a  very  young  man  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  an  aged  dame  who  had  sat  to  Van 
Dyck  in  her  youth.  She  told  him  that  during 
her  visits  to  Van  Dyck's  gallery  she  noticed 
that  all  the  pictures  had  a  white  and  raw  look, 
far  different  from  the  warm  and  mellow  hue  now 
apparent  in  them,  and  which  time  alone  must 
have  given.  Other  traditions  of  Van  Dyck's 
practice  were  thus  handed  down  in  direct  suc- 
cession to  Reynolds,  and  helped  to  mold  his  ca- 
reer as  a  portrait-painter. 

Henry  Stone  was  one  of  the  best  copyists  of 
Van  Dyck's  paintings,  and  many  of  his  tran- 
scripts are  now  regarded  as  originals  by  the 
Flemish  master,  so  exactly  has  he  reproduced 
the  airs  and  expressions  of  the  subjects.     Stone 

spent  thirty-seven  years  in  Holland,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  won  a  fair  renown,  living  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Bernini  and  other  great  artists. 

Peter  Lely  came  to  England  the  very  year  in 
which  Van  Dyck  died,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
studied  under  his  direction,  which  he  scrupu- 
lously obeyed.  There  is  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  Lely's  handwriting,  contain- 
ing a  hundred  pages  of  notes  taken  from  the 
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conversations  of  his  teacher,  setting  forth  his 
maxims  and  principles.  "How  often  hath  my 
kind  master  tould  mee,"  says  he,  "  Bee  bould,  — 
and  that  will  make  thee  a  master."  Walpole 
affirms  that  this  teacher  must  have  been  Van 
Dyck,  whose  manner  Lely  followed  as  near  as 
he  was  able,  and  many  of  whose  pictures  he 
purchased  from  the  widowed  Maria.  He  was 
knighted  afterwards,  and  became  a  famous  paint- 
er of  women,  although,  says  Walpole,  "  Lely's 
n3anphs  are  far  too  wanton  and  magnificent  to 
be  taken  for  anything  but  maids  of  honor."  And 
again,  "Sir  Peter  Lely's  women  trail  fringes 
and  embroidery  through  meadows  and  purling 
streams."  He  was  very  successful  after  the  Res- 
toration, and  painted  the  dreamy-eyed  beauties 
and  fluttering  draperies  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  with  delicacy  and  grace.  He  continued  to 
draw  inspiration  from  the  pictures  of  Van  Dyck, 
twenty-six  of  which  were  in  his  possession  when 
he  died,  in  1681. 

The  court-painter  owed  much  to  the  scientific 
skill  of  Sir  Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne,  a 
French  Huguenot  of  noble  birth,  who  was  physi- 
cian successively  to  Henri  IV.,  James  I.,  Charles 
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I.,  and  Charles  II.  He  was  the  foremost  chem- 
ist of  the  age,  and  discovered  new  ideas  in  the 
composition  of  pigments  and  the  use  of  the 
mineral  colors,  which  he  freely  imparted  to  both 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  He  also  gave  valuable 
assistance  to  John  Petitot,  his  compatriot  and 
fellow-exile,  who  was  instructed  carefully  by  Sir 
Anthony,  and  by  him  induced  to  abandon  his 
trade  of  jeweler  and  become  an  artist.  Petitot 
developed  into  the  best  enamel-painter  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  and  lived  a  noble  and  con- 
scientious life  withal. 

Eastlake  has  recorded  the  recipe  which  Sir 
Anthony  used  in  making  his  varnish,  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  "  Materials  for  a  History 
of  Oil-Painting."  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  same 
work  are  numerous  details  as  to  colors  and  oils, 
brought  out  in  conversations  between  Van  Dyck 
and  De  Mayeme,  and  recorded  by  the  latter. 
The  master  argued  in  favor  of  a  fluid  and  color- 
less oil,  and  preferred  linseed  oil  to  that  of 
poppy-seeds  or  nuts.  For  yellow  he  used  orpi- 
ment,  with  ground  glass  to  dry  it ;  and  for  white 
tried  bismuth,  and  admired  Rubens's  secretly 
prepared  white,  but  was  forced   to  be  content 
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with  white  lead.  He  experimented  in  priming 
with  isinglass,  which  ruined  his  picture  ;  in  dis- 
temper-painting;  and  in  using  onion-juice  to 
make  colors  adhere.  The  fine  glazing  with  which 
he  finished  the  hair  and  certain  other  parts  of 
his  portraits  was  carefully  prepared  by  him  from 
peach-stones,  and  had  a  delicate  and  tender 
brown  hue.  His  flesh-tints  were  often  laid  in 
on  a  gray  groundwork. 

Van  Dyck  executed  more  than  a  score  of 
etchings,  which  are  distinguished  for  a  certain 
apparent  rudeness,  under  which  is  a  delicate 
precision  of  line  and  nice  discrimination,  while 
they  are  also  of  the  greatest  value  on  account  of 
their  vivid  life  and  inimitable  expression.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  portraits  of  the  intimate 
friends  and  associates  of  the  artist,  and  include 
the  Breughels,  Franck,  Momper,  Van  Noort, 
Pontius,  Snellinx,  and  other  prominent  artists, 
together  with  several  magnates  of  Antwerp.  He 
also  made  etchings  from  the  painting  of  *  Titian 
and  his  Mistress '  (so  called)  ;  from  an  old  por- 
trait of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam ;  and  from  the 
antique  bust  of  Seneca,  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  at 
Rome.     A  dozen  or  more  etchings  of  classical 
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and  religious  scenes  are  also  attributed  to  Van 
Dyck.  These  works  have  been  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Hookham  Carpenter. 

It  is  said  that  Van  Dyck  painted  the  beautiful 
initials  and  borders,  representing  the  customs 
and  productions  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  com- 
mission which  Charles  I.  issued  to  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  as  commander-in-chief  of  that  Western 
domain. 

In  painting  animals  Sir  Anthony  had  no  small 
skill,  as  is  attested  by  his  pictures  of  three 
horses,  in  England ;  a  gray  charger,  at  Dulwich  \ 
a  pair  of  fiery  steeds,  of  classic  forms,  in  the 
National  Gallery;  the  horses  of  Achilles,  in 
Farnborough's  collection ;  a  noble  gray  horse, 
owned  by  Sir  A.  Hume;  and  the  prancing 
chargers  in  his  equestrian  portraits.  He  was  also 
skillful  in  representing  dogs,  and  has  introduced 
them  frequently,  and  with  great  success,  in  his 
family  groups,  and  other  pictures.  He  owned  a 
fine  dog  himself,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 

There  are  thirteen  portraits  of  Van  Dyck,  by 
his  own  hand,  still  preserved.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  that  done  en  grisaille, 
wherein  the  master  appears  side  by  side  with 
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Rubens,  with  Mercury  and  Minerva  above  them, 
and  numerous  allegorical  figures.  This  was 
painted  for  the  engraving  which  Paul  Pontius 
made.  In  another  picture  the  artist  portrays 
himself  as  Paris,  with  a  bright  and  vivacious 
young  face.  Another  shows  him  in  company 
with  Sir  Endymion  Porter,  who  wears  a  white 
satin  jacket.  The  Egerton  collection  had  a  fine 
equestrian  portrait  of  Van  Dyck,  in  which  his 
favorite  greyhound  is  also  depicted.  Other  pict- 
ures indicate  the  musical  tastes  of  the  artist, 
showing  him  in  one  plapng  on  a  guitar,  and  in 
another  singing.  Dallaway  prefers  the  portrait 
of  Van  Dyck  in  the  Louvre  to  any  other.  This 
delineates  a  slender  figure,  light  complexion, 
gray  eyes,  chestnut-brown  hair,  and  red  beard. 

Van  Dyck  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  bright 
and  vivacious  countenance,  clear  and  intelligent 
eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  curling  blonde  hair. 
His  stature  was  short,  but  his  carriage  was  grace- 
ful, and  his  manners  were  those  of  a  prince.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  exhausted  by  prodigali- 
ties, wounded  in  his  sensitive  pride  by  successive 
disappointments,  and  disturbed  by  unavailing  re- 
grets, he  lost  much  of  his  personal  beauty,  and 
with  it  no  small  part  of  his  vanity. 
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A    Few  Representative  Portraits.— The  King  and   Queen. — TIm 
Royal  Princes.  —  The  Great  Nobles. 

It  seems  truly  as  if  the  heroes  and  princes, 
the  nobles  and  ladies,  whom  Van  Dyck  painted, 
were  transfigured  upon  the  canvas,  and  placed 
above  the  ordinary  experiences  of  humanity. 
They  are  the  bom-to-the-purple  men  and  women, 
possessed  only  of  virtues  and  talents,  assuming 
only  the  most  noble  and  stately  attitudes,  and 
airs  of  quiet  and  natural  reserve.  The  dignity 
of  their  manner  is  augmented  by  an  ingenious 
artifice,  whereby  the  usually  sombre  backgrounds 
are  lighted  mainly  by  laces,  delicate  satins,  white 
and  patrician  hands,  and*  the  minutely  finished 
features.  The  body  seems  to  have  been  elimi- 
nated; and  the  organs  of  wit  and  intelligence 
are  developed  at  the  expense  of  those  more  ma- 
terial in  their  suggestions.  The  predominant 
expressions  are  delicately  marked  and  quietly 
shadowed  forth,  with  a  refinement  and  simplicity 
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unusual  in  the  Flemish  school ;  and  these  traits 
are  preserved  by  an  unfailing  correctness  and 
grace  in  drawing.  The  verdict  of  posterity  has 
been  that  Van  Dyck  stands  next  to  Titian  as  a 
portrait-painter ;  and  surely  that  is  noble  praise. 
Still,  the  student  who  is  familiar  with  the  whole 
field  of  art  may  justly  hesitate  at  exalting  Van 
Dyck  above  Velasquez,  and  may  also  prefer  the 
few  portraits  which  Raphael  executed  to  those  of 
either  artist. 

When  we  speak  the  name  of  Van  Dyck,  how 
naturally  do  the  faces  of  the  nobles  of  the  age 
of  the  Stuarts  rise  before  us,  with  their  aristo- 
cratic lineaments,  eloquent  eyes,  and  pointed 
beards,  and  their  rich  garments  of  dark  silks 
and  satins,  the  graceful  falling  collars,  and  the 
jeweled  sword-hilts  sustaining  the  most  delicate 
and  slender  hands  I  At  their  head  stands  the 
gallant  and  ill-fated  King,  with  his  fair  French 
bride,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  mingled  blood 
of  sovereigns,  descending  from  her  father  Henri 
of  Navarre  and  his  bride  of  the  Medici  of 
Florence.  All  the  pride  and  panoply  of  feudal 
power  and  glory  was  crystallized  on  canvas  by 
the  Antwerp  painter,  ere  it  went  down  forever 
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under  the  rolling  fire  of  the  Puritan  battalions. 
Whatever  artifices  of  color  and  fabric  could 
avail  to  heighten  the  dignity  and  nobility  of 
his  effects  were  used  with  magic  skill  by  the 
patrician  artist,  as  well  as  all  possible  acces- 
sories of  architecture  and  curtains,  and  back- 
grounds of  park  landscapes,  or  brave  battles  on 
ship  or  shore.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
much  of  the  romantic  interest  and  sympathy 
with  which  the  subsequent  generations  have  re- 
garded the  cause  of  the  Cavaliers  may  be  due 
to  the  grace  and  stateliness  with  which  Sir  An- 
thony portrayed  its  chiefs  and  immortalized  their 
features. 

He  had  indeed  a  worthy  subject  for  his  pen- 
cil in  the  person  of  his  royal  patron.  The  el- 
der Disraeli  says:  "It  is  singular  that  artists 
of  genius  have  considered  that  the  head  of 
this  monarch  is  the  only  portrait  which  they 
could  venture  to  place  before  them  as  a  model 
for  the  head  of  Christ,  so  peculiar  is  its  mixt- 
ure of  majesty  and  sadness.  Thus  it  happens 
that  in  looking  on  the  portrait  of  Charles,  with 
all  its  numerous  associations,  whether  some  be- 
hold  'the    King    in    chains,    and    the    Prince 
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bound  in  fetters/  or  others  *a  man  of  sorrows 
acquainted  with  grief,'  there  is  no  portrait  of 
any  other  sovereign  which  ^wakens  such  pow- 
erful emotions  as  does  the  head  of  Charles  I." 

Mrs.  Jameson  says  that  there  still  exist 
thirty-six  portraits  of  Charles  I.  by  Van  Dyck. 
Several  of  these  are  in  Windsor  Castle,  and 
others  in  various  lordly  houses  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  picture  of  the  King  and  Queen  to- 
gether, he  with  one  hand  on  his  sword  and 
the  otiier  extended  to  take  a  laurel-wreath 
which  Henrietta  is  extending  to  him,  is  at  the 
Castle;  and  several  groups  are  still  preserved, 
in  which  the  royal  couple  appear  with  their 
diildren. 

The  Queen,  the  beautiful  young  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Maria  de  Medicis  and 
Henri  IV.  of  France,  "the  rich-eyed  darling 
of  a  monarch's  breast,"  was  painted  twenty- 
five  times  by  Van  Dyck,  and  as  many  engrav- 
ings were  made,  to  show  her  features  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  This  "most  lady-like 
of  queens  and  of  women"  had  at  least  seven 
full-length  portraits  painted,  of  which  that  at 
Windsor  is   one   of  the   best,  and   shows   her 
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daintily  arrayed  in  white  satin  and  pearls,  with 
a  countenance  whose  s)anmetry  does  not  con- 
ceal its  dignity  and  thought.  It  is  the  same 
of  which  Waller  wrote  :  — 

"  Could  Nature  then  no  private  woman  grace, 
Whom  we  might  dare  to  love,  with  such  a  face  ?  " 

The  fair  sovereign  appears  in  other  pictures 
robed  in  orange  silk,  black  silk,  blue  silk  and 
gold  lace,  crimson  silk  and  diamonds,  sometimes 
holding  a  bunch  of  roses,  sometimes  a  sprig  of 
laurel,  with  the  British  crown  on  a  table  near 
her,  and  other  surroundings  of  regal  magnifi- 
cence. When  Charles  fled  from  Whitehall,  he 
left  a  note  for  Colonel  Whalley,  saying,  with 
republican  simplicity,  "  My  wife's  picture,  in 
blue  satin,  sitting  in  a  chair,  you  must  send  to 
Mrs.  Kirk." 

During  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  sojourn 
in  England  Van  Dyck  painted  the  great  eques- 
trian portrait  of  Charles  I.,  in  which  that  merry 
monarch  is  seen  riding  out  from  a  lofty  arch- 
way, attended  by  the  Chevalier  d'Epernon,  his 
equerry.  When  the  King's  property  was  se- 
questrated, this  picture  was  bought  by  Remigius 
Van  Leemput,  a  Dutch  artist,  for  two  hundred 
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pounds.  He  afterwards  demanded  fifteen  hun- 
dred guineas  for  it,  but  it  was  recovered  for 
the  Crown  by  a  legal  process.  The  King  gave 
a  duplicate  of  this  portrait  to  Sir  John  Byron 
qf  Newstead  Abbey,  which  is  now  owned  by 
Lady  Warren,  of  Stapleford,  Notts.  Another 
was  given  to  Earl  Waldegrave,  whose  descend- 
ant was  offered  five  hundred  guineas  for  it  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  preferred  to  take  the 
chances  of  an  auction  sale,  where  it  was  pur- 
chased for  sixty-five  guineas  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains.  Sir 
Peter  Lely  made  an  excellent  copy  of  this  pict- 
ure, which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  Lombart  engraved  a  plate  from  Van 
Dyck's  painting,  which  was  afterwards  most 
radically  changed  by  the  substitution  of  Crom- 
well's head  for  that  of  the  King. 

One  of  the  latest  portraits  which  Sir  Anthony 
painted  of  his  august  master  represents  him  in 
full  armor,  sitting  on  a  roan  charger,  and  at- 
tended by  his  equerry,  Sir  Thomas  Morton. 
In  the  background  is  seen  a  combat  of  cavalry ; 
perhaps  a  prophecy  of  Prince  Rupert's  cheva- 
liers meeting  the  Roundhead  horsemen.    This 
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picture  was  bought  at  Munich  by  John,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  in  spite  of  his  narrow  parsi- 
mony, which  constrained  him,  when  he  entered 
tlie  tent  of  Prince  Eugene  to  attend  a  midnight 
conference,  to  put  out  three  of  the  four  can- 
dles which  stood  on  the  Prince's  table.  The 
Marlborough  collection  also  contains  fine  com- 
panion pictures  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  a 
full-length  of  the  latter,  in  dark  blue  silk 
trimmed  with  ermine  and  pearls. 

Most  of  the  portraits  which  Van  Dyck  painted 
for  the  King  and  Queen  were  sent  away  as-* 
presents.  Charles  presented  his  own  picture 
to  Mr.  Murray,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
household ;  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia ;  to  Baron 
Wharton  ;  to  the  Prince  Palatine ;  and  others. 
The  Queen's  pictures  were  sent  to  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia ;  to  Mr.  Fielding ;  to  Baron  Whar- 
ton ;  and  to  the  Count  of  Holland.  Two  other 
portraits  of  Henrietta  Maria  were  sent  to  Ber- 
nini, the  famous  Roman  sculptor,  in  order  that 
by  their  aid  he  might  make  a  bust  of  the  royal 
lady.  These  were  returned  to  England,  and 
now  adorn  the  Van-Dyck  room  in  Windsor 
Castle.     The  portraits   presented   to  the  Whar- 
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ton  family  were  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  are  now  in  the  Hermitage  Palace, 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

Another  picture  showed  King  Charles's  face 
in  three  different  positions,  and  was  sent  out 
for  the  inspection  of  Bernini,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  a  portrait  bust  therefrom.  The 
King  paid  Bernini  one  thousand  crowns  for 
this  work,  which  was  destroyed  or  stolen  when 
Whitehall  Palace  burned,  in  1698.  When  the 
sculptor  received  the  picture,  he  was  instantly 
struck  by  the  sorrowful  expression  Q^  Ecco  /  II 
voltofunesto  ")  of  the  face,  and  prophesied  the 
evil  fate  of  its  original.  Van  Dyck's  painting 
remained  in  Bernini's  family  until  1796,  when 
it  was  purchased  and  sent  to  England.  In 
1822  it  was  placed  in  the  Van-Dyck  room  at 
Windsor  Palace,  having  been  acquired  by  the 
King  for  one  thousand  guineas.  A  similar  bust 
of  Queen  Henrietta  was  ordered,  but  events 
occurred  to  prevent  its  delivery. 

In  1637  the  master  painted  a  beautiful  group 
of  the  five  royal  children,  which  King  Charles 
esteemed  so  highly  that  he  hung  it  in  his 
breakfast-room  at  Whitehall.     The  main  figure 
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was  Prince  Charles,  aged  seven ;  and  the  others 
were  the  Princess  Mary,  the  Duke  of  York, 
Elizabeth,  and  Anne.  When  the  King  was  slain 
and  his  pictures  were  dispersed,  this  one  dis- 
appeared, but  afterwards  came  to  light  in  the 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Portmore,  from  whom 
King  George  III.  purchased  it.  Another  group, 
now  at  Windsor,  shows  the  King  and  Queen, 
with  Arundel  and  other  nobles,  and  the  old 
palace  of  Greenwich  in  the  background. 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  Van  Dyck's  child- 
pictures  was  that  representing  Prince  Charles 
in  his  seventh  year,  with  his  sister  Mary  and 
his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York.  Charles  is  in 
scarlet,  Mary  in  white  satin,  and  the  little  Duke 
in  blue  silk.  This  picture  is  in  the  Turin  Gal- 
lery, with  a  duplicate  at  Wilton.  Another  group 
of  the  same  children,  taken  a  year  or  two  later, 
is  at  Windsor  Castle,  with  a  duplicate  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery.  The  figures  are  full-length, 
and  two  spaniels  are  introduced  into  the  com- 
position. 

Sir  Anthony  painted  several  portraits  of 
Prince  Charles,  who  afterwards  became  the  dis- 
solute and   careless   King   Charles  II.,  and  by 
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his  frivolity  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  Stuart 
family.  In  one  of  these  pictures  the  boy,  only 
eleven  years  old,  is  clad  in  armor,  and  holds 
a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Another  shows  him  with 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  large  dog;  and  in 
a  third  he  is  clad  in  buff,  with  red  silk  sleeves. 

The  fiery  cavalier.  Prince  Rupert  of  the  Rhine, 
was  frequently  portrayed  by  the  court-painter. 
There  are  two  pictures,  in  the  Belvedere  and 
the  Louvre,  wherein  he  is  represented  with  his 
brother  Charles  Louis,  arrayed  like  him  in  a 
black  Spanish  costume.  Lords  Craven,  War- 
wick, and  Pembroke  own  portraits  of  the  Prince, 
after  his  twentieth  year,  clad  in  armor,  with 
slashed  satin  sleeves  and  a  gold  sword-belt. 
His  long  and  curly  brown  hair,  which  streamed 
over  so  many  English  battle-fields,  falls  on  a 
rich  lace  collar.  The  artist  also  etched  Ru- 
pert's portrait,  with  a  crown  in  one  hand  and 
a  sword  in  the  other. 

The  splendid  talents  and  melancholy  fate  of 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  induced 
such  a  deep  interest  that  Van  Dyck  repeated 
his  portrait  more  times  than  that  of  any  other 
British   noble.     One   of  the  most  "admirable   of 
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these  pictures  is  now  at  Petwortfa,  and  places 
before  the  spectator  the  noble  Earl  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  his  strong  features  partly 
framed  by  curling  hair  and  a  brown  beard, 
while  his  figure  is  covered  with  brilliant  armor. 
This  beautiful  work  of  art  has  been  engraved 
eight  times.  Another  interesting  picture  shows 
his  three  children :  Lord  William,  in  his  six- 
teenth year;  Lady  Anne,  in  white  satin;  and 
Lady  Arabella.  There  are  two  pictures  of 
Strafford  and  his  secretary,  Sir  Philip  Main- 
waring,  at  Blenheim  and  in  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
collection.  The  Earl  is  in  black  silk,  and  his 
^companion  is  in  red  silk.  Walpole  regarded 
the  portrait  now  owned  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as 
the  finest  work  of  Van  Dyck,  and  said,  "  I  can 
forgive  him  any  insipid  portraits  of  perhaps  in- 
sipid people,  when  he  showed  himself  capable 
of  conceiving  and  transmitting  the  idea  of  the 
greatest  man  of  the  age."  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  artist  and  the  noble  were  on 
intimate  terms  of  friendship,  and  that  Strafford 
was  active  in  Sir  Anthony's  behalf. 

The   Earl   of    Pembroke  was    another  liberal 
patron,    and-  for    him   the    artist    painted    the 
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largest  and  most  important  of  his  English 
works,  —  a  family  piece,  somewhat  formal  in 
arrangement,  but  with  each  figure  graceful  and 
elegant  in  its  attitude  and  expression.  It  con- 
tains the  Earl  and  Countess,  with  eleven  mem- 
bers of  their  family,  and  occupies  one  end  of 
the  saloon  at  Wilton.  Lord  Pembroke  intended 
to  have  Van  Dyck  paint  a  similar  picture  of 
the  royal  family,  as  a  pendant  to  that  of  his 
own  race,  and  he  secured  the  King's  consent 
thereto,  but  the  plan  was  never  carried  out. 
The  artist  received  five  hundred  poimds  for  the 
so-called  Wilton  Family;  and  in  later  days  the 
picture  cleaners  and  restorers  have  seriously 
damaged  this,  his  largest  canvas.  Numerous 
other  portraits  of  the  Pembrokes  and  their 
countesses  were  painted  by  the  master,  and  are 
still  preserved. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  Wilton  family  picture,  which  some  esteem 
as  Van  Dyck's  masterpiece,  and  Charles  Rogers 
calls  "the  first  and  most  magnificent  historic 
portraiture  in  the  world ; "  while  others  arraign 
it  as  stiff  and  disjointed,  and  Gilpin  says  that 
it  is  devoid  of  design,  composition,  and  har- 
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mony,  and  glaring  in  color.  Rogers  adds  that 
the  episode  depicted  is  the  announcement  by 
the  Earl  to  his  assembled  family  of  the  neces^ 
sity  of  the  departure  of  his  son,  Lord  Herbert^ 
to  join  the  Tuscan  army.  The  young  soldier 
iqppears  to  receive  the  tidings  with  joyful  ar« 
dot ;  while  his  bride,  Lady  Mary  Villiers  (who 
stands  in  the  centre,  robed  in  white  satin),  is 
filled  with  grief.  But  this  incident  deals  only 
with  deep  emotions  and  facial  expressions,  and 
leaves  the  figures  in  repose.  Probably  Van 
Dyck  purposely  avoided  such  incidents  as  those 
portrayed  in  Titian's  and  Reynolds's  great 
family  pictures,  in  the  belief  that  picturesque- 
ness  in  this  regard  would  be  piux^hased  by  a 
loss  of  etiquette  and  dignity,  in  the  destruction 
of  the  erect  and  stately  postures  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Pembrokes.  But  the  statuesque  for- 
mality of  the  actual  arrangement  is  devoid  of 
human  interest,  and  gives  an  appearance  of  rea- 
son to  the  arguments  of  those  who  maintain 
that  Van  Dyck  could  not  paint  historical  pict- 
ures^ or  compose  large  groups  successfully. 
Perhaps  the  manner  of  the  composition  was 
ordered  by  the  Earl  himself,  who,  indeed,  must 
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have  arranged  the  introduction  of  the  three 
angels  in  the  clouds  above,  which  are  portraits 
of  three  of  Pembroke's  children,  who  died  in 
their  infancy.  The  picture  is  twenty  feet  long 
and  twelve  feet  high.  A  certain  author  reports 
that  the  family  has  since  been  offered  for  it  as 
many  gold  pieces  as  would  cover  the  entire  can- 
vas j  but  this  is  evidently  a  fable,  and  is  a  favor- 
ite stock  story  about  many  other  famous  Euro- 
pean pictures. 

Philip  Herbert,  the  head  of  this  family,  was 
as  famous  for  his  personsd  beauty  as  for  his 
ignorance,  eccentricity,  and  egotism.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  William,  whom  Van  Dyck  had 
portrayed  twice;  and  became  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  King,  whose  fall  he  aided  in  hastening. 
Sir  Anthony  depicted  him  separately  three  times, 
when  thirty-five,  forty,  and  fifty-five  years  old, 
respectively  in  red  silk,  polished  armor,  and 
black  silk ;  and  with  his  handsome  face  adorned 
by  a  pointed  beard  and  shaded  by  long  auburn 
curls.  He  also  depicted  his  two  countesses,  Su- 
san De  Vere  and  Ann  Clifford  ;  and  his  son  and 
heir,  Philip,  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
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Algernon  Percy,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, was  one  of  Van  Dyck's  most  liberal 
patrons,  and  had  him  paint  'The  Crucifixion,' 
with  angels  collecting  in  cups  of  gold  the  blood 
which  flows  from  the  Saviour's  wounds.  The 
master  also  executed  for  him  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  portraits,  several  of  which  were  kept  at 
Alnwick.  Percy's  great-grand-daughter  married 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  who  was  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Egremont,  and  the  collection 
of  portraits  was  transferred  to  his  castle  of 
Petworth,  where  they  still  remain.  One  of 
them  shows  the  Earl  and  his  wife,  the  one  in 
black  silk  and  the  other  in  blue  silk,  with  their 
young  daughter,  clad  in  lustrous  white  satin. 
Another  portrait  of  the  Earl,  in  steel  armor 
and  yellow  silk,  and  curly  golden  hair,  is  owned 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

James  Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Len- 
nox, Lord  Steward,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  was  portrayed  several  times,  with  his 
flowing  flaxen  hair,  and  the  orders  of  knight- 
hood glittering  against  his  garments  of  black 
satin.  Richmond's  father  was  cousin  to  James 
I. ;  and  the  royal  blood  of  the  Stuarts,  flowing 
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in  his  veins,  moved  him  to  follow  the  unfortu- 
nate Charles  through  his  wars  and  wanderings. 

The  artist  also  portrayed  his  two  brothers, 
Lords  John  and  Bernard  Stuart,  richly-clad 
flaxen-haired  youths,  who  entered  the  royal 
army  before  they  were  of  age,  and  were  slain, 
the  one  at  the  battle  of  Alresford,  the  other  at 
Chester. 

When  Buckingham  was  assassinated,  his  two 
sons  were  taken  into  the  royal  household,  and 
educated  with  the  princes.  Here  Van  Dyck 
made  their  portraits,  on  one  canvas,  which  is 
now  at  Windsor,  and  ranks  as  one  of  his  most 
elegant  and  life-like  works*  The  elder  brother, 
George  Villiers,  became  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  the  favorite  of  Charles  II. ;  the  other.  Lord 
Francis  Villiers,  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars, 
when  but  nineteen  years  old,  as  thus  reported 
by  Clarendon :  "  The  Lord  Francis  having  his 
horse  slain  under  him  got  to  an  oak-tree  in 
the  highway  about  two  miles  from  Kingston, 
where  he  stood  with  his  back  against  it  defend- 
ing himself,  scorning  to   ask  quarter,  and  they 

barbarously  refusing  to  give   it,  till  with  nine 
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wounds  in  his  beautiful  face  and  body  he  was 
slain." 

Sir  Anthony  painted  a  noble  portrait  of  Rob- 
ert Bertie,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  whose  godmother 
was  Queen  Elizabeth,  while  her  favorites,  the 
two  Roberts,  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  of  Leices- 
ter, were  his  sponsors.  He  was  now  a  veteran 
of  the  Flemish  and  West-Indian  wars,  and  the 
time  was  drawing  near  when  he  should  be 
slain,  while  commanding  the  royal  army  at 
Edgehill.  The  martial  noble  is  arrayed  in  pol 
ished  armor,  over  which  falls  a  broad  lace  col 
lar  and  a  silken  sash,  and  presents  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  a  bald  head.  His  son  and 
successor,  Montague  Bertie,  was  also  portrayed 
by  Van  Dyck,  wearing  a  cuirass  over  a  buff 
jacket,  with  slashed  sleeves,  and  a  rich  gold 
belt  upholding  his  sword.  Montague  was  a 
valiant  soldier,  and  commanded  the  Life  Guards 
in  the  battles  against  the  Parliament  troops,  by 
whom  he  was  often  wounded  and  imprisoned. 

Another  noble  soldier  whom  Van  Dyck  por- 
trayed in  armor  was  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  had  received  no  favors  nor  attentions  from 
the  King,  and  yet,  moved  by  a  fine  sense  of  loy- 
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alty,  raised  sixty  thousand  men  in  Lancashire 
to  guard  the  royal  standard.  While  his  wife, 
a  Peeress  of  France,  defended  the  family  man- 
sion until  six  thousand  of  the  Parliament  troops 
were  lost  before  it,  Derby  held  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  for  seven  years  kept  it  loyal  to  the 
King.  Afterwards  he  received  six  wounds,  at 
Wiganj  and  was  captured  and  executed  by  the 
Puritans.  Sir  Anthony  also  portrayed  his  heroic 
Countess,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Thou- 
arsy  a  noble-looking  woman,  arrayed  in  white 
satin,  with  triple  rows  of  pearls  around  the  low 
corsage.  Another  beautiful  picture  exhibits  the 
Earl  and  Countess  and  their  daughter,  with  a 
wide  landscape  and  marine  expanse  in  the 
background. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  painted  when 
about  sixty  years  old,  in  brilliant  armor,  stand- 
ing in  a  tent  This  was  the  faithful  noble  who 
afterwards  led  the  royal  army  in  the  West,  and 
became  the  King's  closest  companion  and  coun- 
selor. Another  of  the  royal  partisans  whom  Sir 
Anthony  painted  was  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter, whose  curiously-shaped  face  rises  above 
the  glittering  curves  of  heavy  armor.    Wrioth- 
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esley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  was  another  of  Sir 
Anthony's  patrons,  who  afterwards  stood  close 
to  the  Stuart  throne,  and  was  bruised  by  its 
fall.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Earl  who  was 
Shakespeare's  protector.  Sir  Anthony  painted 
four  portraits  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  South- 
ampton's first  wife,  and  one  of  Elizabeth,  his 
second  wife. 

Another  beautiful  full-length  portrait  was  that 
of  Edward  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  whose 
long  curls  fall  on  a  lace  collar,  while  his  scar- 
let jacket,  with  slashed  sleeves,  is  partly  cov- 
ered by  a  cuirass.  This  was  the  handsome 
and  witty  nobleman  who  was  so  chagrined  and 
shocked  at  the  decapitation  of  his  King,  that 
he  made  and  kept  a  vow  never  to  leave  his 
house  again.  The  artist  also  made  a  portrait 
of  the  Countess  of  Dorset  (bom  Curzon). 

The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  was  portrayed  in  a 
yellow  satin  vest  and  copious  laces  j  and  his 
Countess,  one  of  Pembroke's  daughters,  is  com- 
memorated in  a  beautiful  half-length.  The  no- 
ble pair  also  appear  in  the  Wilton  Family ;  and 
again  in  a  single  picture,  at  Longleat.  Caer- 
narvon was  of  the  King's  best  soldiers,  and 
was  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Newbuiy. 
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Lord  Hopton,  afterwards  the  daring  cavalry 
chief  and  victorious  commander  of  the  King's 
armies  in  Cornwall,  was  portrayed  by  Sir  An- 
thony, in  silk,  lace,  and  orders;  and  his  wife 
was  delineated  by  the  same  skillful  brush. 
William  Villiers,  Viscount  Grandison,  appears 
in  another  picture,  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  vest 
embroidered  with  gold,  a  broad  lace  frill,  and 
a  red  mantle.  Villiers  was  one  of  the  King's 
generals,  and  was  slain  while  bravely  charging 
at  the  siege  of  Bristol.  Another  patron,  who 
is  represented  in  a  semi-Oriental  shooting- 
costume,  was  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  sometime 
an  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  then  Ambassador 
to  Persia,  who  returned  to  join  the  royal  army, 
and  met  death  in  the  assault  on  Birmingham. 
Another  picture  shows  the  round  face  and 
waving  locks  of  Lord  Falkland,  that  noble 
scholar  and  profound  writer  who  was  slain  while 
in  the  royal  ranks  at  Newbury.  In  the  same  rich 
blazonry  of  art  appear  the  vivacious  features 
of  George  Gk>rdon,  Marquis  of  Huntly,  with 
long  curly  locks  and  a  pointed  beard,  and  a 
rich  costume  wherein  the  grim  cuirass  is  nearly 
obscured  by  laces  and  slashed  sleeves,  and  a 
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blue  sash  covered  with  fleurs-de-lis.  Hundy 
fought  for  Charles  in  Scotland,  and  was  be- 
headed by  the  Covenanters,  at  the  Edinburgh 
market-cross. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  a  Scottish  noble 
of  the  blood-royal,  of  whom  Van  Dyck  made 
several  portraits,  showing  him  in  the  shining 
armor  in  which  he  had  fought  for  the  Refor- 
mation, in  the  Thirty  Years'  W^,  and  for  King 
Charles  during  the  civil  war.  But  even  those 
garments  of  polished  steel  could  not  save  his 
neck  from  the  axe  of  the  Parliament's  heads- 
man. Another  armor-clad  Scottish  chieftain 
whom  Sir  Anthony  depicted,  with  a  bright  and 
noble  face,  was  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  the 
dauntless  and  ill-fated  commander  of  the  King's 
forces  in  the  North. 

The  crafty  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  one 
of  the  rebel  peers,  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  was  portrayed  in  a  suit  of  splendid 
armor,  over  which  falls  a  prodigious  linen  col- 
lar. The  Countess  of  Warwick  was  also  painted 
by  Sir  Anthony. 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  was  another  of  the  pop- 
ular  leaders  who  enlisted  Van  Dyck's  brushy  in 
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a  dignified  portrait  painted  in  1636.  A  second 
picture  presents  him  and  his  Countess,  Cath- 
erine Brydges,  Lord  Chandos's  daughter,  the 
former  in  dark  silk,  and  the  latter  in  orange 
silk  and  pearls.  Still  another  contains  his  son 
William,  who  became  the  first  Duke  of  Bed* 
ford,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol. 
Both  of  those  young  nobles  are  richly  dressed, 
and  the  picture  is  one  of  the  master's  best 
works. 

A  half-dozen  of  Van  Dyck's  portraits  of  the 
courtly  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  are  still 
preserved  in  English  halls.  Two  more  show 
the  Westons,  successive  Earls  of  Portland^ 
closely  resembling  each  other,  and  handsomely 
arrayed.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Devon- 
shire also  appear,  in  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
the  latter,  the  sweet  blonde  Elizabeth  Cecil, 
having  at  least  three  portraits.  Among  the 
other  patrons  were  the  beautiful  Dorothy  Syd- 
ney, Countess  of  Sunderland,  in  rich  silks  and 
toying  with  flowers ;  the  Countess  Rivers,  in  her 
lemon-colored  silk  ;  and  the  golden-haired  Lady 
Dacre,  with  festoons  of  pearls  over  her  black 
robes. 
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The  two  fair  daughters  of  Henry  Percy,  Dor- 
othy and  Lucy,  were  often  successfully  painted 
by  the  master.  The  first-named  became  Count- 
ess of  Leicester,  and  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  sweetness,  which  appear  in  the  por- 
trait in  her  benign  and  placid  features.  Lucy, 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  was  a  haughty  and  eccen- 
tric woman,  who  became  famous  as  a  politician 
and  courtier.  Her  portrait  was  painted  four 
times,  in  all  the  bravery  of  figured  and  orange 
silks,  and  with  flowers  adorning  her  auburn 
hair. 

Anne  Carr,  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  was 
portrayed  in  a  robe  of  crimson  silk,  with  her 
long  golden  hair  falling  in  ringlets  on  her  neck.  - 
Lady  Bedford  was  one  of  the  leading  beauties 
of  the  British  Court,  and  besides  the  preceding 
picture  (now  at  the  Louvre)  she  was  delin- 
eated at  least  five  times,  —  in  white  satin,  with 
an  Italian  greyhound  at  her  feet,  now  at  Wo- 
bum  Abbey;  in  red  silk,  with  crossed  hands, 
famous  for  their  beauty,  at  Althorpj  in  bright 
blue  silk,  drawing  on-  her  gloves,  at  Petworth; 
and  others.  The  picture  at  Petworth  is  known 
as  'Thft  Blue  Lady,'  and  breathes  out  an  air 
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of  beauty,  innocence,  and  intelligence.  Says 
Leslie :  "  She  looks  perfectly  happy,  and  Van 
Dyck  must  have  been  perfectly  happy  when  he 
painted  her ;  for  she  makes  you  perfectly  happy 
to  look  at  her." 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  Sir  Anthony's 
English  portraits  was  that  of  his  great  contem- 
porary, Inigo  Jones,  the  royal  architect  succes- 
sively of  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  England,  of 
whom  Walpole  wrote:  "England  adopted  Hol- 
bein and  Van  Dyck,  she  borrowed  Rubens,  she 
produced  Inigo  Jones."  The  architect  of  White- 
hall Palace  is  represented  as  about  sixty  years 
old,  with  gray  beard  and  mustache,  and  curly 
gray  locks  escaping  from  beneath  his  velvet 
cap  and  falling  over  his  noble  forehead.  The 
portrait  has  been  engraved  five  times. 

Sir  Anthony  seems  to  have  avoided  the  Pu- 
ritan and  popular  leaders  with  scrupulous  care, 
and  to  have  given  all  his  attention  to  the  no- 
bles and  courtiers.  The  Hampdens,  Pyms,  and 
Cromwells  never  visited  his  studio,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  met  with  scant  courtesy  if  they 
had. 

In  equal   manner  the  artist  seems  to   have 
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separated  from  the  untitled  literati  of  his  time, 
none  of  whom  was  honored  by  his  penciL 
Ben  Jonson  was  the  poet-laureate  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  second  in  succession  from  Spenser, 
and  long  time  a  contemporary  and  would-be 
rival  of  Shakespeare,  but  now  an  unwieldy  old 
man,  devoted  to  wine  and  indolence.  His  face 
and  form  must  have  been  familiar  to  Van 
Dyck,  since  London  was  then  smaller  than 
Boston  now  is ;  but  neither  artist  nor  poet  rer 
corded  their  impressions  of  each  other.  Chap- 
man was  also  still  alive,  and  Massinger,  and 
Ford,  the  Fletchers,  Aytoun,  and  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden,  quaint  old  Quarles,  and  gen- 
tle George  Herbert.  The  court  poets  were  Sir 
John  Suckling  and  Thomas  Carew,  both  of 
whom  Van  Dyck  portrayed.  Milton  was  still 
a  young  man,  at  college  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  future  Lord  Clarendon  was  a  junior 
barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple.  What  can  we 
say,  in  a  single  line,  of  the  four  strange  char- 
acters then  contemporary.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
Sir  Henry  Wottoii,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
and  Lord  Falkland? 
The  Puritan  and  Anglican  divines  were  poimd* 
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ing  each  other  mercilessly,  and  these  were  the 
days  of  Bishop  Hall,  Dr.  Sibbes,  the  Hebraist 
Lightfoot,  and  Archbishop  Usher.  Further- 
more, Burton  then  lived,  and  enjoyed  the  fame 
arising  from  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy;" 
and  Selden,  the  superb  scholar,  was  combat- 
ing the  Church. 

Edmund  Waller,  indeed,  wrote  a  poem  to 
Van  Dyck,  beginning  "  Rare  artisan ; "  and 
Lord  Halifax  dedicated  another  poem  to  his 
portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Sunderland.  Abra- 
ham Cowley  wrote  an  elegy  after  his  death,  a 
part  of  which  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  vol- 
ume. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

Projected  Frescoes  at  WhitehalL  —  Extravagance  and  Anxiety.  — Mar- 
riage. —  Arts  and  the  Throne  falling.  —  Death  of  the  Artist  — 
Cowley's  Elegy. 

Van  Dyck  painted  little  besides  portraits 
while  he  was  in  England,  since  his  success  in 
this  line,  and  the  large  profits  arising  there- 
from, made  him  neglect  his  talents  as  a  his- 
torical painter.  Most  of  the  compositions  which 
he  executed  were  included  in  Bellori's  list,  and 
included  several  devotional  pictures  for  Sir  Ken- 
elm  Digby,  among  which  were  the  Dead  Christ, 
with  Joseph  and  Nicodemus;  St.  John  the 
Baptist ;  the  Magdalen  in  Ecstasy ;  Judith  and 
the  head  of  Holofemes ;  and  the  Dying  Sav- 
iour. The  latter  was  presented  by  Sir  Kenelm 
to  the  Princess  de  Guemenfe,  in  Paris.  Among 
the  pictures  painted  for  the  King  were  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  the  Bacchanals,  Apollo  flaying 
Marsyas,  and  Venus  and  Adonis ;  and  the 
Queen  received  from  Van  Dyck  a  beautiful  com- 
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position  of  the  Holy  Family.  He  portrayed  the 
Countess  of  Portland  and  the  Duchess  of  Au- 
bigny  in  the  garb  of  nymphs ;  and  another 
lady  was  represented  as  Venus,  looking  at  her- 
self in  a  mirror  which  was  held  by  a  negro. 
The  Duchess  of  Richmond,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  portrayed  as  Venus, 
attended  by  the  infant  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  quite  nude,  and  bearing  the  attri- 
butes of  Cupid.  Once  more  she  was  repre- 
sented as  St.  Agnes,  in  the  portrait  now  at 
Windsor,  reclining  on  a  bank,  in  an  elegant 
satin  dress,  and  with  a  lamb  and  a  palm-branch 
as  accessories.  Several  other  pictures  of  this 
lovely  peeress,  by  Van  Dyck's  hand,  are  now 
at  Wilton,  Blenheim,  and  other  palaces. 

The  pages  of  ancient  history  and  tradition 
were  illuminated  by  the  master's  pictures  of 
the  blind  Belisarius,  begging  in  the  track  of 
the  army  which  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory ; 
the  dreamy  Rinaldo,  with  his  head  in  Armida-s 
lap,  around  whom  Cupids  are  at  play ;  the  dis- 
covery  of  Achilles,  masquerading  in  skirts 
among  the  women  of  the  court  of  Lycomedes; 
Venus,  bowing  in  broken-hearted   sorrow   over 
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the  slain  Adonis^  on  taking  off  the  annor  from 
ruddy  Mars;  Daedalus  teaching  his  son  to  fly, 
in  several  pictures;  Komulus  and  Remus  and 
the  Roman  wolf;  Dido  and  iEneas,  surrounded 
by  Cupids;  Diana  bending  over  the  sleeping 
Endymion;  and  numerous  satyrs  and  nymphs, 
bacchanals  and  Cupids. 

Sir  Anthony  at  last  seems  to  have  awakened 
to  the  belief  that  he  should  once  more  assert 
his  power  in  great  historical  paintings,  and 
leave  in  England  a  worthy  monument  of  his 
highest  talents.  He  found  the  opportunity  in 
the  banqueting  room  of  Whitehall  Palace,  not 
only  to  exhibit  his  power  in  its  best  estate, 
but  also  to  enter  into  a  direct  competition  with 
his  old  master.  Rubens  had  frescoed  the  ceil- 
ing of  this  stately  hall  with  a  series  of  rich 
and  brilliant  pictures  ;  and  Van  Dyck  proposed 
to  adorn  the  lateral  walls  with  a  group  of 
paintings  representing  the  history  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  the  King,  who  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  idea,  and  desired  that  sketches  of  the 
pictures  might  be  prepared  for  his  inspection. 
One  of  these,  'The  Procession  of  the  Knights 
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of  the  Garter,'  was  sold  for  five  pounds,  after 
the  execution  of  the  King,  and  was  afterwards 
owned  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

But  Charles  ultimately  abandoned  this  scheme, 
which  would  so  nobly  have  set  forth  his  own 
munificence  and  his  artist's  genius.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  exorbitant  price 
demanded  by  Sir  Anthony,  which  one  author 
sets  at  ;f75,ooo,  and  another  at  ;f 80,000. 
Bellori  states  that  the  sketches  were  to  have 
been  worked  out  in  tapestry,  and  the  cost  thus 
stated  perhaps  included  the  expense  of  mate- 
rials and  weaving.  The  moderate  prices  usually 
demanded  by  Van  Dyck  seem  to  render  it  im- 
probable that  he  could  have  estimated  his  serv- 
ices in  the  banqueting  room  at  so  high  a 
rate.  It  is  enough,  however,  that  it  was  so 
formidable  as  to  stop  the  work.  Walpole  sup- 
poses that  the  price  was  ;f7,ooo,  and  that  a 
cipher  has  been  added  in  copying;  others  sug- 
gest that  the  artist  put  his  charge  high,  to  be 
beaten  down,  or  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
would  receive  only  a  part  of  his  dues,  as  usual. 
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But  the  great  revenues  arising  from  his  paint- 
ing were  not  enough  for  the  knightly  artist, 
whose  household  expenses  were  rapidly  increas- 
ing, while  he  was  already  confined  to  the  studio 
almost  continually.  He  therefore  sought  to 
augment  his  fortunes  by  a  sudden  and  inex- 
haustible method,  and  indulged  himself  in  the 
vain  hope  of  discovering  the  means  of  chem- 
ically transmuting  the  base  metals  into  gold. 
When  Jan  Lievens  visited  London,  he  found 
him  bent  over  a  crucible,  feeble  and  emaciated, 
but  with  the  glare  of  cupidity  in  his  eyes. 
His  wealth  was  rapidly  consumed  in  these  ex- 
periments, or  drawn  away  by  quack  necroman- 
cers. When  Rubens  was  in  London^  he  was 
approached  by  one  of  these  alchemists,  who 
offered  him  vast  profits  for  a  slender  outlay,  but 
the  acute  artist-diplomat  showed  him  his  studio, 
and  said:  "You  come  too  late,  my  good  fel- 
low; it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  discovered 
the  philosopher's  stone.  My  palette  and 
brushes  are  worth  far  more  than  your  secret." 
Would  that  Rubens's  pupil  had  been  as  wise 
M  his  master  1 

Thus  the  demon  of   cupidity  began    to   take 
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possession  of  the  noble  artist ;  howbeit  it  was 
not  a  desire  for  miserly  acquisition,  but  rather 
a  wish  to  increase  his  already  princely  rev- 
enues, that  thus  he  might  augment  the  luxury 
and  generosity  of  his  establishment.  When  he 
painted  the  hands  of  Henrietta  of  France  with 
far  more  care  than  he  had  bestowed  on  her  face, 
and  she  demanded  why  he  thus  labored  over 
an  unimportant  part,  he  replied :  "  Because  I 
expect  to  receive  from  these  admirable  hands 
a  generous  recompense,  worthy  of  their  perfec- 
tion I "  The  artist  was  madly  in  love  with  Lady 
Stanhope,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  protesta- 
tions during  all  the  time  he  was  painting  her 
portrait,  but  after  that  picture  was  done,  he  dis- 
puted with  her  about  its  price,  and  threatened 
to  sell  it  to  a  less  parsimonious  purchaser,  unless 
she  paid  the  sum  which  he  demanded. 

The  anxieties  of  his  position,  the  luxuries  of 
gallantry,  and  the  poisonous  vapors  of  the  alem- 
bics combined  to  undermine  Van  Dyck's  con- 
stitution, and  made  fearful  inroads  on  a  sys- 
tem already  weakened  by  excessive  labors  in 
the  studio.  There  is  a  sad  change  between 
the  fresh,  rosy,  hopeful,  and  smiling  portrait  of 
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himself  while  a  youth  (now  at  Florence),  atid 
the  portrait  painted  many  years  later,  and  now 
at  the  Louvre,  in  which  he  appears  weary  and 
ennuyiy  with  dull  eyes,  meagre  cheeks,  thin 
and  lustreless  hair,  and  a  wrinkled  brow.  As 
Michielis  says,  it  shows  "the  coquettish  des- 
habille of  a  man  of  the  world,  after  a  volupt- 
uous night,"  while  the  golden  vapor  which  sur- 
rounds the  head  is  as  a  poetic  twilight  about 
the  descending  sun  of  the  master. 

The  King  was  troubled  at  the  dissipated 
life  and  the  intemperate  excesses  of  his  artist, 
and  at  last  resolved  to  sober  him,  and  induce 
him  to  take  a  worthy  position  in  the  Court, 
by  uniting  him  in  matrimony  with  a  family  of 
rank.  The  lady  whom  Charles  selected  as  a 
reforming  agent  was  Maria  Ruthven,  a  beauti- 
ful Scotch  girl,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  household  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
held  an  honorary  position  near  her  person. 
Patrick  Ruthven,  her  father,  was  an  eminent 
physician,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  conneo 
tion  with  the  famous  Gowrie  conspiracy.  The 
Duchess   of    Montrose    and    Lennox    and    the. 
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Countess  of  Athol  were  Maria  Ruthven's  aunts, 
but  she  had  no  property  of  her  own,  since  the 
Gowrie  estates  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
Government.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
King  sought  a  double  result  in  this  marriage, 
—  first,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  his  cavalier-art- 
ist, and  next  to  himible  the  hostile  Ruthyen- 
Gowrie  clan  by  mingling  their  blood  with  that 
of  a  hand-worker  and  a  foreigner. 

Some  writers  have  imagined  that  Sir  Anthony 
was  not  pleased  with  this  afrangement,  and 
had  but  scant  comfort  with  his  wife.  But 
nothing  is  known  on  this  subject,  nor  are  there 
any  circumstances  which  indicate  that  the  art-* 
ist's  married  life  was  otherwise  than  pleasant. 
About  the  only  contemporary  testimony  extant 
is  Cowley's  elegy,  in  which  the  poet  warmly  ex- 
patiates on  the  bliss  which  attended  the  union, 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  bride.  A  handsome 
portrait  of  Maria  Ruthven  is  in  the  Munich 
Gallery,  and  has  been  engraved  five  times. 
The  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ruthven  are 
also  preserved  at  Munich. 

In  September,  1640,  Van  Dyck  returned  to 
Flanders,  taking  his  wife  with   him.     He  was 
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well  received  at  Antwerp,  and  enjoyed  for  a 
brief  season  the  contemplation  of  the  scenes 
dear  to  his  childhood.  But  when  tidings  came 
from  Paris  that  Louis  XIII.  intended  to  have 
the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre  adorned  with 
paintings,  he  hastened  westward  to  the  French 
capital,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  contract. 
Already,  however,  the  King  had  summoned 
Nicholas  Poussin  from  Rome,  and  confided  the 
new  decorations  to  him ;  and  Simon  Vouet  and 
his  fellow-conspirators  had  begun  the  machina* 
tions  which  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
plan  by  that  artist.  Van  Dyck  abode  in  Paris 
for  two  months,  and  then  returned  to  London. 
During  his  sojourn  in  the  French  capital.  Sir 
Anthony  painted  several  pictures,  among  which 
was  a  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

It  is  probable  that  the  master  made  several, 
voyages  to  Antwerp  during  his  English  sojourn, 
since  he  was  deeply  attached  to.  his  native  city, 
and  the  journey  thither  was  not  a  long  one. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  large  property  there,  which 
must  have  required  occasional  attention.  In 
1634  he  was  chosen  Dean  of  the  Confraternity 
pf    St  Luke,    at    Antwerp,    and    a   great  feast 
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was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  event.  Six 
years  later,  when  he  took  his  bride  to  the 
Flemish  city,  the  artists  and  the  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting  received  the  distin- 
guished couple  with  brilliant  festivities. 

The  political  skies  of  England,  long  flecked 
with  ominous  clouds,  were  now  overcast  with  a 
sombre  pall  of  thick  darkness.  During  Van 
Dyck's  absence,  the  throne  itself  was  menaced ; 
and  on  his  return  he  found  a  kingdom  every- 
where armed  against  itself.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment was  asserting  the  rights  of  the  English 
people,  as  against  any  prerogatives  whatever, 
and  even  Lord  Strafford  himself  was  summoned 
before  its  tribunal.  In  March,  1641,  the  royal 
family  was  dispersed,  Charles  and  his  sons  seek- 
ing refuge  at  York,  while  the  Queen  betook 
herself  to  France.  In  May  the  noble  Earl  of 
Strafford  was  executed,  by  order  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  a  victim  of  popular  clamor  and 
blind  rage. 

The  arts,  which  the  Stuart  princes  had  so 
generously  nurtured,  fell  into  neglect  and  dis- 
honor as  soon  as  those  princes  were  driven 
into  extreme  danger.    Van  Dyck  saw  the  rapid 
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decline  in  his  circumstances,  and  the  attendant 
disasters  which  were  threatening  the  cause  of 
art,  and  was  keenly  affected  by  the  ruin  of  the 
King  whQ  had  been  so  kind  to  him.  He  felt 
a  deep  chagrin  at  his  successive  failures  in  the 
attempted  works  at  Whitehall  atid  the  Louvre, 
his  greatest  and  most  promising  projects,  whose 
results  were  most  galling  to  his  sensitive  tem- 
perament These  mental  troubles  struck  him 
when  his  physical  system  was  low  and  ex- 
hausted by  prolonged  labors,  and  soon  culmi^ 
nated  in  a  malady  under  which  he  sank  rapidly. 
The  disease  was  probably  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  gout,  from  which  he  had  suf- 
fered seriously  of  late  years.  The  medical 
treatment  certainly  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
on  the  score,  of  thoroughness  and  energy,  since 
at  one  time,  in  order  to  restore  warmth  to  the 
patient's  cold  limbs,  the  doctors  had  a  cow 
slain  and  opened,  and  placed  the  sick  man  in- 
side of  the  warm  carcass. 

He  continued  working  in  his  studio  until 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  the  last  pict- 
ure on  the  easel  being  a  full-length  and  life- 
size  composition  representing  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
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On  the  1st  of  December,  eight  days  be- 
fore Su*  Anthony's  death,  and  on  the  very  day 
when  his  wife  bore  her  only  child,  the  mas- 
ter made  his  will.  His  property  in  Antwerp 
(except  two  bonds  amounting  to  four  thousand 
pounds)  he  left  in  the  hands  of  his  nun-sister 
Susannah,  with  instructions  to  pay  out  of  it  the 
expenses  of  his  illegitimate  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  a  resident  of  Antwerp,  providing  that 
if  Susannah  should  die,  the  four  madames  of 
the  convent  should  administer  the  estate  in  the 
same  manner.  Another  sister,  Isabella  Van 
Dyck,  received  two  hundred  and  fifty  guilders 
a  year.  After  the  death  of  Susannah  and  Maria 
Theresa,  the  Antwerp  estates  were  to  revert  to 
the  artist's  new-born  daughter.  The  property 
in  England,  pictures,  bonds,  and  moneys  diie 
were  divided  between  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  if  the  latter  should  die,  it  was  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  his  wife  and  the  Antwerp 
daughter.  When  both  daughters  died,  the  rents 
of  the  estates  should  revert  to  the  wife ;  and 
after  her  death  the  Antwerp  property  should 
go  to  the  children  of  his  sister  Catherine, 
Adilen    Diercx's    wife.     Small    bequests    were 
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made  to  the  executors,  to  the  servants  of  the 
Van-Dyck  household,  and  to  the  poor  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars. 
The  executors  were  Madame  Maria  Van  Dyck, 
Aurelius  de  Meghem,  and  Catherine  Cowley 
(the  poet's  sister),  the  latter  of  whom  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the  new-born  daughter  until 
she  reached  her  eighteenth  year. 

The  civil  wars  in  England  and  the  hostilities 
with  Holland  rendered  it  impossible  to  take 
out  a  probate  of  the  will  until  1663,  when  the 
heirs  held  a  meeting  to  devise  measures  to 
realize  their  claims.  But  as  late  as  1703  the 
estate  had  not  been  fully  settled. 

The  King  soon  returned  from  the  North, 
where  he  had  been  treating  with  the  victorious 
Scottish  insurgents  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
hostile  Parliament  on  the  other.  Embarrassed 
though  he  was  by  a  thousand  menacing  events, 
the  generous  sovereign  felt  the  deepest  sorrow 
at  the  forlorn  condition  of  his  protkgiy  and  of- 
fered the  doctor  three  hundred  pounds  if  he 
would  save  the  life  of  Sir  Anthony.  But  the 
highest  medical  science  of  the  day  failed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of   the  destroying  disease, 
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and  on  the  9th  of  December,  1641,  the  great 
Flemish  artist  expired,  while  yet  in  the  prime 
of  his  life.  Two  days  later,  he  was  buried,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  the  old  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul,  near  the  tomb  of  the  princely 
John  of  Gaunt.  It  is  traditionally  reported 
that  his  funeral  was  a  splendid  one,  attended 
by  many  nobles  and  artists.  When  St.  Paul's 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Sir  Anthony's  remains 
were  probably  scattered,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  burial  of  Benjamin  West,  the  American 
artist,  in  the  crypts  of  the  new  St.  Paul's,  his 
coffin-plate  was  turned  up. 

Van  Dyck's  fair  Scottish  wife  did  not  care 
to  retain  her  illustrious  name  at  the  expense 
of  a  solitary  life,  and  afterwards  married  a 
Welsh  knight,  Sir  Richard  Pryse,  of  Gogerd- 
dan.  The  master's  daughter,  Justiniana,  mar- 
ried Sir  John  Stepney,  a  baronet  of  Pembroke- 
shire, and  had  a  son  and  two  daughters,  the 
latter  of  whom  became  abbesses  of  Flemish 
nunneries.  Her  second  marriage  was  with  Mar- 
tin de  Carbonell,  Esq.  Shortly  after  the  Res- 
toration, King  Charles  II.  granted  her  a  pen- 
sion of  two  hundred  pounds,  but  its  irregular 
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pa3anent  called  forth  several  petitions  from  her, 
in  which  she  reminded  the  sovereign  that  these 
moneys  were  fairly  due,  since  his  father  had 
owed  her  father  great  sums,  which  were  never 
paid.  After  1670  the  pension  was  duly  deliv- 
ered every  quarter,  and  Van  Dyck's  daughter 
was  set  free  from  want. 


''Let's  all  our  solemn  grief  in  silence  keep. 
Like  some  sad  picture  which  he  made  to  weep, 
Or  those  who  saw  *t ;  for  none  his  works  could  view 
Unmoved  with  the  same  passions  which  he  drew. 
His  pieces  so  with  their  live  objects  strive, 
That  both  or  pictures  seem,  or  both  alive. 
Nature  herself,  amaz'd,  does  doubting  stand, 
Which  is  her  own  and  which  the  painter's  hand; 
And  does  attempt  the  like  with  less  success, 
When  her  own  work  in  twins  she  would  express. 
His  all-resembling  pencil  did  out-pass 
The  mimic  imagery  of  looking-glass. 
Nor  was  his  life  less  perfect  than  his  art, 
Nor  was  his  hand  less  erring  thaii  his  heart. 
There  was  no  false  or  fading  colour  there. 
The  figures  sweet  and  well-proportioned  were." 
From  Cowley* s  *^  Elegy  on  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,*^ 
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ENGLAND. 

London.  —  NationcU  Gallery ,  —  Vander  Geest ;  Horses ; 
St.  Ambrose  and  the  Emperor  Theodosius  ;  Three  Gentle- 
men. Lambeth  Palace^  —  Archbishop  Laud.  Grosvenor 
Housey —  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.  Northumberland  House, 
—  Three  Figures.  Buckingham  Palace,  —  Madonna  and 
Child ;  Christ  Healing  the  Lame  Man  ;  the  Virgin  and  St 
Catherine  ;  Charles  I. ;  A  Man ;  Three  Horsemen.  Stafford 
HousCy  —  Lord  Arundel ;  A  Scientific  Student ;  A  Man. 
Devonshire  House,  —  Rubens ;  Van  Dyck ;  Countess  of 
Carlisle ;  Moses  in  the  Nile ;  Colonel  Cavendish ;  Lady 
Sunderland. 

Dulwich  Gallery,  —  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;  Char- 
ity; Madonna  and  Child;  the  Inspiration  of  a  Saint?; 
Venus  and  Adonis ;  the  Archduke  Albert ;  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  Lady  Digby ;  A  Gray  Horse ;  Three  Portraits  of 
Ladies ;  Countess  of  Pembroke ;  A  Gentleman. 

Hampton  Court,  —  Charles  I. ;  A  Lady ;  Cupid  and 
Psyche;  Mrs.  Lemon;  Samson  and  Delilah;  A  Dying 
Saint 
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Windsor  Castle^  —  Charles  I.,  his  Queen,  and  two  Chil- 
dren ;  Queen  Henrietta ;  Charles  I. ;  Children  of  Charles 
I. ;  Queen  Henrietta ;  Charles  II. ;  Three  Royal  Children ; 
Queen  Henrietta ;  Charles  I.  ;  Princess  Cantecroye  ; 
Charles  I. ;  Prince  of  Carignan,  1634 ;  Queen  Henrietta ; 
Countess  of  Carlisle  ;  Duchess  of  Richmond  ;  Countess  of 
Dorset ;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  Lady  Digby ;  Sir  Balthazar 
Gerbier's  Family ;  Count  of  Berg ;  the  Villiers  Brothers, 
1635  ;  Killigrew  and  Carew,  1638 ;  Van  Dyck ;  Madonna 
and  Child ;  Nicholas  Laniere ;  A  Spaniel  Dog ;  Duchess 
of  Lennox ;  Queen  Henrietta ;  the  Royal  Family  at  Green- 
wich ;  the  Infant  Christ  and  St.  John ;  Inigo  Jones ;  Lege- 
rus  van  Hontsum ;  the  Digby  Family ;  Bishop  of  Antwerp ; 
Sir  Endymion  Porter  and  Family ;  James  I. ;  James  I.'s 
Queen  and  Daughter ;  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

Wilton  House  (Earl  of  Pembroke),  —  The  Wilton  Family ; 
Earl  of  Pembroke ;  Countess  of  Castlehaven  ;  Three  Chil- 
dren of  Charles  I. ;  Countess  of  Pembroke  ;  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  Charles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta ;  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  Duchess  of  Richmond ;  Mrs.  Killigrew  and  Mrs. 
Morton ;  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bedford ;  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  Van  Dyck ;  Prince  Rupert ;  Due  d'Epemon ; 
Christ  in  the  Manger ;  Queen  Henrietta ;  Earl  of  Caer- 
narvon ;  Countess  of  Morton ;  Lady  Herbert ;  Penelope 
Naughton. 

Longford  Castle  (Earl  of  Radnor),  —  Charles  I. ;  Queen 
Henrietta ;  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  Countess  of  Chesterfield  ; 
Lady  Forster ;  Countess  of  Monmouth ;  Rubens ;  Mar- 
tinius  Ryckaert ;  Samuel  Anointing  David. 

Woburn  Abbey  (Duke  of  Bedford),  —  Earl  of  Bedford, 
1636 ;  Countess  of  Bedford ;  Earl  of  Northumberland ; 
Duke  of  Orleans  ;  Charles  I. ;  Queen  Henrietta ;  Senator 
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Aubertus  Miraeus ;  Lady  Herbert ;  Earls  of  Bristol  and 
Bedford ;  Countess  of  Bedford  ;  M.  de  Malery ;  Van  Dyck ; 
Jan  van  Ufer  ;  Daniel  M3rtens  and  Wife ;  Charles  I.,  1634 ; 
Christ  and  a  Globe  ;  Marquis  of  Huntley ;  Duchess  of 
Ormond;  Duke  of  Newcastle;  six  Portraits  in  Chiaro- 
scuro. 

Wdbeck  Abbey  (Duke  of  Portland),  —  Charles  L;  Wil- 
liam of  Orange ;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  Lord  Strafford ;  A 
Senator  of  Antwerp  ;  A  Laughing  Boy ;  Duke  of  New- 
castle; Earl  of  Southampton. 

Chatsworth  (Duke  of  Devonshire),  —  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire ;  Countess  of  Devonshire ;  Lady  Wharton ;  Lady 
Rich ;  Arthur  Goodwin,  1639 ;  Blind  Belisarius ;  Charles 
I.,  his  Wife,  and  Children.  Ckiswick^  —  Countess  of  Bur- 
lington ;  Mr.  Rogers  ;  Lord  Falkland ;  Thomas  Killigrew. 

Althorp  (Earl  Spencer),  —  Lady  Digby;  Margaret  Lem- 
on ;  Rubens ;  St.  Jerome ;  Daedalus  and  Icarus ;  Queen 
Henrietta ;  Lady  Spencer ;  Countess  of  Carlisle ;  Count- 
ess of  Bedford ;  Countess  of  Sunderland ;  Countess  of 
Southampton ;  Lady  Villiers  ;  Lady  Thimbleby  and  Count- 
ess Rivers ;  Earls  of  Bristol  and  Bedford ;  Duke  of  New- 
castle. 

Stow  (Duke  of  Buckingham),  —  Charles  I. ;  Queen  Hen- 
rietta ;  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  Earl  of  Southampton ;  Count- 
ess of  Dorset ;  Marquis  de  Vieuville  ;  Sir  R.  Levison. 

Norfolk  Housey  —  Earl  of  Arundel;  Countess  of  Arun- 
del ;  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  Earl  of  Arundel  and  his 
Grandson. 

Petworth  (Lord  Leconfield), — Earl  of  Northumberland 
and  family ;  Sir  C.  Percy ;  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick ;  Earl 
of  Northumberland ;  Earl  of  Strafford ;  Earl  of  Newport 
and  Lord  Goring ;  Lord  Hopton ;  Countess  of  Devon- 
shire ;  Lady  Rich ;  Mrs.  Porter ;  Prince  of  Orange ;  Earl 
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of  Northumberland ;  Sir  Robert  Shirley ;  Lady  Shirley ; 
Countess  of  Devonshire ;  Countess  of  Leicester ;  Count- 
ess of  Sunderland;  Marquis  of  Hertford.;  Countess  of 
Carlisle ;  Countess  of  Bedford ;  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

lAmgieat,  —  Duchess  of  Richmond ;  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Caernarvon.  Duff  House^  —  Duchess  of  Richmond  ;  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  Lord  Famborough,  —  Horses  of  Achilles. 
Duke  of  Richmondf  —  Charles  I.,  his  Wife  and  Children. 

Wentworth  House^  —  Queen  Henrietta ;  Lord  Strafford 
and  Secretary  ;  three  children  of  Lord  Strafford ;  Countess 
of  Strafford ;  Rinaldo  and  Armida ;  Landscape ;  Queen 
Henrietta;  Duke  of  Alva.  Wentworth  Castle^  —  Earl  of 
Strafford.  Panshanger^  —  Duke  of  Nassau  and  Family, 
1634. 

Arundel  Castle,  —  Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel ; 
Charles  L  ;  Queen  Henrietta ;  Earl  of  Arundel ;  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Son ;  Earl  of  ArundeL  Wardour,  —  The 
Crucifixion  ;  Lord  Falkland  ;  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour. 

Grove  Park  (Earl  of  Clarendon),  —  Earl  of  Kinnoul ; 
Lady  D'Aubigny ;  Sir  John  Minnes ;  Lord  Grandison ; 
Queen  Henrietta;  Earl  of  Northumberland,  1637;  Earl  of 
Pembroke ;  Marquis  of  Newcastle ;  Sir  T.  Ailesbury ; 
Lady  Ailesbury ;  Marquis  of  Hertford ;  Three  Rojral  Chil- 
dren, 1631 ;  Charles  I. ;  Lord  Goring ;  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  Count  of  Berg ;  Earl  of  Derby  and  Family ;  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford ;  Lord  Falkland ;  Lord  Cottington ;  Earls 
of  Pembroke  ;  Earl  of  Arundel. 

Burleigh  House,  —  Queen  Henrietta ;  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle ;  Countess  of  Northumberland ;  Lady  Rachel  Russell ; 
A  Spaniard ;  A  Study ;  Mary  and  the  Dead  Christ. 

Blenheiniy  —  Queen  Henrietta ;  Charles  L  ;  Duchess  of 
Richmond  ;  Queen  Henrietta ;  Lady  Chesterfield ;  Lord 
Strafford  and  his  Secretary  ;  Charles  I. ;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
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mond ;  Madonna ;  Time  Clipping  Love's  Wings ;  Ma- 
donna and  Child  ;  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Children  ; 
Duke  of  Richmond;  Duke  of  Buckingham;  Sir  Thomas 
Morton. 

Strawberry  Hill^  —  Countess  of  Exeter ;  Countesses  of 
Leicester  and  Carlisle ;  Margaret  Lemon ;  Margaret  Carey. 

Earl  BrownloWj  —  St  Sebastian  ;  A  Woman  ;  Anthony 
Triest ;  Le  Clere  ;  A  Gray  Horse ;  St.  James  ;  Lady  and 
Child  ;  Jaques  Le  Roy.  Lord  Listowell^  —  Achilles  at  the 
Court  of  Lycomedes.    ApsUy  House  (Duke  of  Wellington), 

—  Charles  L  Marquis  of  Breadalbane^  —  A  Man.  Cob- 
ham  Hallf  —  Duke  of  Lennox ;  Lennox's  Sons.  Combe 
Abbey t  —  Lord  Craven ;  Princes  Maurice  and  Rupert ; 
Princess  of  Orange  ;  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Warwick  Castle y  —  Queen  Henrietta  ;  Charles  I. ;  Ma- 
dame Snyders  ;  Lady  Brooke ;  David  Ryckaert ;  Duke  of 
Alva,  1630 ;  Earl  of  Warwick,  1632  ;  Marquis  of  Mira- 
bella,  1623 ;  A  Young  Man ;  Princess  Cantecroye ;  Prince 
Rupert ;  Duke  of  Alva  (so  called) ;  Van  Dyck. 

Newborough  Hall,  —  Lord  Belasyse.    Duke  of  Montrose, 

—  Marquis  of  Montrose.  Earl  of  Jersey ,  —  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford. Cashiobury  (Earl  of  Essex),  —  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land ;  Lord  Percy  and  Sister,    Hatfield  (Earl  of  Salisbury), 

—  Earl  of  Northumberland;  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  Lord 
Baltimore^  —  Lady  Calvert.  Bodleian  Library,  —  Sir  Ken- 
elm  Digby ;  Earl  of  Strafford.  Castle  Howard  (Earl  of  Car- 
lisle),—  Snyders;  Princess  of  Phalsbourg;  Duke  o^  Rich- 
mond ;  Duke  of  Bedford ;  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Temple 
Newsam,  —  Lord  Holland.  Nostall  Priory y  —  Infant  Bac- 
chus. Apethorpe,  —  Earl  of  Westmoreland's  Daughter ; 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Narford,  —  A  Man.  Orwell  Park,  — 
Van  Dyck.  Luton  (Bute),  —  Lord  Stafford ;  Lady  Dacre  ; 
Sir  W.  Howard.     Glendon  Hall,  —  Lord  Holland ;  Count- 
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ess  of  Pembroke  ;  an  Old  Man.  Brougkton  Hall,  —  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  Daughter.  Miss  Tait,  —  De  Chartres, 
the  Bagpiper. 

Serlby  (Lord  Galway),  —  Duke  of  Bedford,  1631 ;  Duch- 
ess of  Buckingham,  1636 ;  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Clumber 
Park  (Duke  of  Newcastle),  —  Rinaldo  and  Armida.  Wim- 
pole  (Earl  of  Hardwicke),  —  Madame  Du  Booys ;  M.  Du 
Booys  ;  David  Ryckaert ;  Lady  Riche  ;  Earl  of  Warwick ; 
Sir  Endymion  Porter  and  Family;  Lady  Southampton. 
Lord  Harrington^ — Charles  I.,  1636;  Queen  Henrietta; 
Madonna  and  Child ;  the  Continence  of  Scipio  ;  Madonna 
and  Child.  OsterUy  (Lord  Jersey),  —  Lord  Straflford.  Bel- 
vedere (Sir  C.  Eardly), —  Two  Family  Groups.  Wrotham 
(Tx)rd  Enfield), — Lord  Strafford  ;  Duke  of  Cleveland  and 
Family.  Lord  Caledonj  —  Marchioness  Spinola.  Lord 
Yarborougk,  —  Christ ;   the  Madonna.     Lord  Waldegrave^ 

—  Margaret  Lemon,  as  Judith ;  Countesses  of  Carlisle 
and  Leicester.  Earl  Spencer ^  —  Duke  of  Arenberg.  Ij>rd 
Craven^  —  Prince  Rupert.    Lord  Bristol^  —  Prince  Rupert 

Gorhambury  (Earl  of  Verulam),  —  Earl  of  Pembroke ; 
Lady  Caernarvon ;  Earl  of  Portland ;  Earl  of  Strafford ; 
Earl  of  Cleveland,  1636.    Badminton  (Duke  of  Beaufort), 

—  Countess  of  Pembroke  ;  Marquis  of  Worcester.  Earl 
of  Darnleyy  —  Duke  of  Lennox  ;  Sons  of  the  Duke  of  Len- 
nox. Earl  of  Aberdeen^  —  Duchess  of  Savoy.  Earl  of 
Salisbury y  —  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Knowsley  (Earl  of  Derby), 
Countess  of  Derby  ;  7th  Earl  of  Derby.    Earl  Fitzwilliamf 

—  Viscount  Grandison  ;  Duke  of  Alva ;  Lord  Strafford's 
Children;  Earl  of  Strafford;  Earl  of  Strafford  arid" Secre- 
tary. Earl  ofDenbighy  —  Earl  of  Denbigh ;  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton ;  Duchess  of  Hamilton  ;  Duchess  of  Richmond ; 
Countess  of  Clanbrassil ;  Countess  of  Kenelmacey.    Grims^ 

^astle   (Baroness   d'Eresby),  —  Earl   of    Lindsey ; 
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Montague,  Earl  of  Lindsey.  Ditchley  (Lord  Ossory),  — 
Archbishop  Laud.  Ombresleyy  —  Prince  Palatine  Charles 
Louis. 

Earl  De  Grey^  —  The  Sons  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox; 
Countess  of  Southampton ;  Queen  Henrietta  ;  Charles  I. ; 
Mrs.  Kirk ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  Charles 
Malery ;  Three  Children ;  Countess  of  Southampton.  Late 
Lord  Ashburtotiy  —  Charles  L  ;  Queen  Henrietta  ;  Charles 
First's  Children ;  Count  of  Nassau  ;  Holy  Family.  Lans- 
downe  House y  —  Queen  Henrietta ;  A  Lady.  Late  Marquis 
of  Hertford^  —  Seigneur  of  Ravels  ;  His  Wife  ;  A  Lady  ; 
Van  Dyck  as  Paris.  Duke  of  Norfolk ^  —  Bishop  of  Ghent. 
Bridgewater  Housey  —  Virgin  and  Child  ;  A  Man.  Sir  K, 
Peely  —  Crucifixion ;  A  Young  Man ;  Rinaldo  and  Armida  ; 
A  Genoese  Senator ;  A  Genoese  Princess.  Duke  of  Graf 
lofiy  —  The  Tribute  Money  ;  Viscount  Grandison  ;  Earl  of 
Strafford  ;  Queen  Henrietta ;  Henry  Liberti ;  Van  Dyck  ; 
Lady  Southampton,  £arl  of  Ailesburyy  —  Countess  of 
Devonshire.  Holkhanty  —  Duke  of  Arenberg  ;  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Beechwoody  —  Charles  L,  1634 ;  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas. 
Knole  (Earl  of  Amherst),  —  Countess  of  Dorset ;  Earl  of 
Dorset ;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Nune- 
ham  ( Harcourt),  —  Queen  Henrietta.  Somerbyy  —  Princess 
Mary.  Corsham  Court  (Methuen),  —  Betrayal  of  Christ; 
Duke  of  Richmond ;  Earl  of  Lindsey ;  Prince  Palatine. 
Marbury  Hall  (Barry),  —  The  Assumption  ;  Virgin  and 
Child  ;  Sir  W.  Temple.  Holker  Hall  (Lord  Burlington), 
—  Young  Man.  Kingston  Lacy  (Bankes),  —  Charles  I. ; 
Queen  Henrietta ;  Three  Royal  Children ;  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Balace  ;  Earl  of  Pembroke,  1638.  Basildon,  —  Two 
Female  Portraits.  Leigh  Courty  —  Virgin  and  Child. 
Blaise  Castle,  —  Lady  as  Minerva.    Ham  Courty  —  Rubens  ; 
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Duke  of  Richmond.  Hagley^  —  Henrietta;  the  Entomb- 
ment ;  Countess  of  Portland ;  Maria  Ruthven.  Lcwther 
CVw//^,  — Charity;  Earl  of  Dorset.  Penshursi  (Sir  J.  S. 
Sidney),  —  Duke  of  Richmond.  Seymour^  —  Queen  Hen- 
rietta. Morrison^  —  Infant  Christ  and  St.  John;  a  Man. 
Wynn  Ellis ^  —  General  of  the  Jesuits;  Two  Children. 
Fordy  —  A  Man.  Baring .  Collections^  —  Three  Saints  in 
Ecstacy  ;  A  Lady ;  Scaglia ;  Count  of  Nassau ;  Madonna ; 
Charles  I. ;  Henrietta ;  Court  of  Nassau.  Holfordy  — 
Marchioness  Balbi ;  Abb^  Scaglia.  Rothschilds^  —  Two 
Horsemen ;  Madonna.  H,  T,  Hope^  —  Assumption ;  Virgin 
and  Child.  Nichols,  —  Gxzy  Horse.  W.  Russell,— St, 
Roch's  Intercession.  A.  Robarts,  —  Lord  Arundel.  M. 
Anderson,  —  St  Jerome,  y.  Morrison^  —  Charles  I, ;  Two 
Ladies,  1635  ;  Infant  Christ  and  St.  John  ;  Two  Male  Por- 
traits. Late  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  —  Rinaldo  and  Armida.  Lati 
Gray  Collection,  —  Rubens ;  Fiammingo,  the  Sculptor  ;  In- 
fant Christ  and  St.  John.  W,  I.  Egerton,  —  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen ;  Equestrian  Portrait  of  Van  Dyck.  Late  W, 
Wells,  —  Madame  de  Vos.  Late  Munro  Collectiofi,  —  A 
Hawking  Party,  y.  N.  Hughes,  —  The  Crucifixion.  P, 
Norten,  —  A  Hawking  Party.  Lady  Warren,  —  Charles  I, 
Lord  Bay ning,  —  Princes  Charles,  Louis,  and  Rupert.  71 
Emmerson.  —  Queen  Henrietta  ;  A  Gentleman.  Lord  Pau- 
lett,  —  Charles  I.  y.  C.  Coesvelt,  —  Magdalen.  Sir  Charles 
Bagot,  —  The  Assumption;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, y,  Harmon,  —  Charles  I.  ;  Queen  Henrietta  ;  Lady 
Riche  ;  Countess  of  Portland  ;  Countess  of  Bedford  ;  Earl 
of  Holland ;  Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  A  Gentleman ;  Van  Dyck. 
Sir  E.  Bridges,  —  Countess  of  Carlisle,  1637.  T.  Tomkis- 
son,  —  Prince  of  Carignan.  H:  Tuffnel,  —  Sir  W.  Halton. 
W,  Carpenter,  —  Sir  W.  Killigrew.  Sir  y  G.  Egerton,  — 
Earl  of  Strafford.     Bishop  of  London,  —  Archbishop  Juxon. 
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Sir  H.  Bunbury,  —  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  Late  Sir  Eliab  Har- 
vey,  ^-  Lady  Digby.  Lord  de  Tabley^  —  Lord  Byron.  C 
71  Vernon^  —  A  Genoese  Officer.  Lady  Sdui^oU, -^  Sir 
T.  Wharton.    Lord  Mutgrave^  —  A  Musician. 

SCOTLAND. 

Bcikwell  Castle  (Douglas),  —  James  I. ;  Charles  L;  Earl 
of  StrajQFord  ;  Earl  of  Lindsey ;  Lady  Paulett ;  Lord  Ban- 
ning ;  Mrs.  Howard ;  Lady  Queensberry.  Dunmore,  — 
Queen  Henrietta ;  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  RosHe  Priory 
(Lord  Kinnaird),  —  A  Lady  ;  A  Boy. 

Dalkeith  Palace  and  Montague  House  (Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch),  —  Rubens  ;  Earl  of  Holland ;  Duke  of  Richmond ; 
A  Man ;  Two  Youths ;  Queen  Henrietta ;  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  Count  of  Feria ;  Rubens  ;  Marquis  of  Huntley ; 
Duke  of  Hamilton ;  Duke  of  Orleans ;  Prince  of  Orange ; 
Holy  Family ;  Lady  Herbert ;  Thirty-seven  Portraits  in 
Chiaroscuro. 

Marchmont  House  (Campbell), '—  Don  Livio  Odescalchi 
Hopetoun  House,  —  Ecce  Homo  ;  A  Man  ;  Archduchess 
Isabella.  Edinburgh.  —  Royal  Institute,  —  The  Lomel- 
lini  Family ;  Mart)rrdom  of  St.  Sebastian ;  A  Man  in 
Armor. 

Hamilton  Palace  (Duke  of  Hamilton),  —  Earl  of  Den-, 
bigh ;  Duke*  of  Richmond;  Charles  L;  Duke  of  Hamili 
ton ;  Duchess  of  Hamilton ;  Princess  of  Phalsbourg ;  Earl 
of  Derby ;  Earl  of  Danby. 

Garscube,  —  A  Woman.  Mr,  M'*Lellan  (at  Glasgow),  -«- 
Queen  Henrietta. 

FRANCE. 

Paris. —  The  Louvre,  —  Charles  L,  1638;  Van  Dyck; 
Marquis  d*Aytona ;  Princes  Charles,  Louis,  and  Rupert ; 
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Archduchess  Isabella ;  President  Richardot ;  Countess  of 
Bedford;  Duke  of  Richmond;  Judge  Merstraeten;  the 
Judge's  Wife ;  three  nameless  portraits ;  the  Children  of 
Charles  I. ;  Madonna  and  Saints ;  Madonna  and  Donors  ; 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian ;  Ruth  Gleaning ;  Venus  and 
Vulcan  ;  Mars  and  Venus. 

Lille.  —  Museum^  —  The  Dying  Christ  Valenci- 
ennes. ^-  Museum^  —  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  James.  Mar- 
seilles. —  Longchamps  Museum*  —  The  Crucifixion. 

BELGIUM. 

Antwerp.  —  Academy ^  —  Dead  Christ ;  the  Crucifix- 
ion ;  the  Entombment ;  Bishop  Malderus ;  Abb^  Scaglia ; 
the  Crucifixion,  1629 ;  Young  Girl.     SU  Antoin^s  Churchy 

—  The  Dead  Christ.  SU  Jaques*  CAurcA,  — The  Cruci- 
fixion ;  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ;  Henri  Van  Balen  and 
his  Wife.  St.  FauPs,  —  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross.  St. 
Augustine's,  —  The  Vision  of  St.  Augustine.     Cathedral, 

—  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;  Deposition  of  Christ's  Body. 
Wuyts  Gallery,  —  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian ;  Martyrdom  of  St.  Barbara ;  Madonna  and 
Child ;  Drunken  Silenus. 

Brussels.  —  Royal  Palace,  —  Du  Quesnoy  ;  Paul  de 
Vos  ;  the  Crucifixion.  Arenberg  Palace,  —  A  Man ;  Anna 
de  Camudio.  Dubus  Gallery,  —  Portraits  in  Chiaroscuro. 
Museum,  —  The  Crucifixion;  St.  Anthony  of  Padua;  St. 
Francis  in  Ecstasy;  Martyrdom  of  S.  Peter;  A  Jew's 
Head;  Van  Dyck;  Burgomaster  Delafaille;  Drunken 
Silenus.     Van  Eersel,  —  Phillipe  D'Aremberg. 

Bruges. — St.  John^s  Hospital,  —  Ecce  Homo;  Holy 
Family ;  A  Benefactor.  Notre  Dame  Church,  —  The  Dy- 
ing Christ.  Saventhem  Church,  —  St.  Martin,  1632.  Mech- 
Un   Cathedral,  —  The   Crucifixion.      Van  Sasseghem,  —  A 
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Young  Lady.  Sckamp*s  Collection^  —  Frederick  de  Marse« 
laer ;  Gonsalvez  ;  Duke  of  Nieubourg. 

Ghent.  —  St.   MichaeVs    Church,  —  The    Crucifixion. 

CouRTRAl. — Notre  Dame  Church,  —  Erection  of  the 
Cross,  163 1. 

Dendermonde.  —  Notre  Dame  Churchy — The  Cruci- 
fixion ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

HOLLAND. 

The  Hague. — Royal  Gallery,  —  The  Huygens  Fam- 
ily ;  Quintius  Simons,  the  Painter ;  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  (so-called) ;  Chev.  Roy ;  Francis  Vander 
Borcht ;  A  Young  Lady,  1628.  Steengracht  Collection, — 
Prince  Frederick  Henry.  .  Goldsmith  Collection,  —  The 
Crucifixion.  Huit  ten  Bosch  Palace,  —  A  Portrait  of  the 
Royal  Family. 

Amsterdam. —  Trippenhuis,  —  Children  of  Charles  L; 
Jacob  Vander  Borcht ;  Magdalen  (.^).  Van  der  Hoop  Mu- 
seum, —  Two  Portraits  of  Men.  Museum,  —  William  and 
Mary. 

Rotterdam.  —  Museum,  —  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ; 
the  British  Royal  Family. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin.  —  Museum,  —  Madonna  and  Saints ;  Ecce 
Homo ;  The  Nuptials  of  St.  Catherine ;  Christ  and  St. 
John  ;  Piet^i ;  Prince  Thomas  of  Carignan  ;  the  Children 
of  Charles  I.     Royal  Palctcey  —  Charles  L  and  his  Family. 

Cologne.  —  Museum, — Jabach  of  Cologne.  Stolz- 
ENFELS.  —  Several  small  pictures.  Brunswick.  —  J/«- 
seum,  —  Madonna ;  Studies  of  Horses  ;  Two  Portraits. 
Hanover.  —  Gallery,  —  Christ  and  the  Lame  Man.     C as- 
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SEL. — Museum^  —  Snyders  and  his  Wife ;  Syndic  of  Bros* 
sels ;  An  Antwerp  Counsellor ;  A  Clergyman ;  Buigo* 
master  and  Family.    Darmstadt.  —  Museum^  —  A  Lady. 

Potsdam.  —  Ecce   Homo;  St.  John  the  Baptist;    St. 
John  the  Evangelist;   The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
Ecce  Homo ;  Mater    Dolorosa ;  Isaac    Blessing   Jacob ; 
Rinaldo  and  Armida ;  Venus  and  Vulcan ;   Fiammingo 
the  Sculptor  ;  A  Youth  Skating  ;  A  Young  Lady. 

Dresden.  —  Gallery,  —  Virgin  and  Child  ;  St.  Jerome  ; 
Drunken  Silenus ;  Jupiter  and  Danse  ;  Charles  I. ;  Three 
Children  of  Charles  I. ;  A  General ;  A  Warrior ;  Seven 
unnamed  Portraits. 

CoBURG.  —  TTie  Palace^  —  A  Portrait.  Meiningen.  — 
Ducal  Palace.  —  A  Head.  Stuttgart.  —  Dead  Christ ; 
Snyders  and  his  Family.  Augsburg.  —  Gallery ^  —  An 
Equestrian  Knight. 

Munich.  —  Pinakotkek,  —  Piet^i;  Christ  Healing  the 
Paralytic  ;  the  Entombment ;  Piet^i ;  Martyrdom  of  St 
Sebastian ;  Madonna  ;  the  Crucifixion  ;  Susannah  and  the 
Elders ;  St.  Sebastian ;  Battle  of  St.  Martin  d'Eglise ; 
Snyders  ;  Henri  Liberti ;  Jan  de  Weil  and  Wife  ;  Charles 
Malery ;  Van  Dyck,  1623  ;  Jan  Breughel ;  Maria  Ruthven ; 
Duke  of  Nieubourg ;  Margaret  of  Lorraine ;  Marie  de 
Medicis ;  Abb^  Scaglia ;  Count  of  Nassau ;  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  ;  Prince  of  Carignan  ;  Wallenstein  ; 
General  Tilly ;  Pierre  Snayers ;  Palamedes ;  Luc  van 
Uden  ;  Duke  of  Nieubourg ;  A  Burgomaster ;  Burgomas- 
ter's Wife  ;  A  Young  Man  ;  An  Infant ;  A  Lady ;  Holy 
Family ;  Assumption  of  St.  Rosalie  ;  Vision  of  St.  Rosa- 
lie ;  Francis  Snyders ;  Colin  de  Noli,  the  Sculptor ;  Ert- 
velt,  the  Painter ;  Lord  and  Lady  Ruthven  ;  A  Lady. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Vienna.  —  The  Belvedere^  —  The  Holy  Family ;  Ecce 
Homo  ;  the  Crucifixion  ;  the  Entombment ;  Madonna  and 
Child  ;  the  Coronation  of  St.  Rosalie ;  Madonna  and  St. 
Hermanns  ;  Magdalen  ;  St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy  ;  Samson 
and  Delilah  ;  Venus  and  Vulcan  ;  Archduchess  Isabella ; 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  Princes  Charles,  Louis,  and  Rupert  of 
the  Rhine ;  Marquis  d*Aytona ;  Chevalier  Le  Roy ; 
Chamberlain  John  de  Montfort ;  Scribianus,  the  Jesuit ; 
Henri  Liberti ;  Four  Male  and  Two  Female  Portraits, 
without  names. 

Vienna.  —  Lichtenstein  Palace^  —  The  Crucifixion  ; 
Christ  on  the  Cross ;  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Austria  ;  Arch- 
duchess Isabella ;  Antonio  de  Tassis ;  Maria  Louisa  de 
Tassis  ;  Prince  of  Nassau  ;  Walgenstein ;  Charles  I. ; 
Several  Portraits.  Schonborn  Palace^ — Madonna;  Cupid. 
Czernin  Palace^  —  Ecce  Homo  (?) ;  two  Portraits.  Acad- 
emy of  Art, — A  Warrior  in  ArmOr;  A  Lady  at  the 
Piano  ;  Souls  in  Purgatory, 

Pesth.  —  Academy y  —  Two  Portraits.  Prague.  —  Nos- 
titz  Palace,  —  Prince  William  of  Orange.  Bohemian  So- 
eiety  of  Amateurs,  —  Prince  of  Orange. 

RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg.  —  The  Hermitage  Palace,  —  The  Ma- 
donna of  the  Perdrix ;  the  Last  Supper  ;  the  Crucifixion  ; 
the  Deposition  in  the  Tomb;  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas ;  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian ;  Charles  I. ;  Queen 
Henrietta ;  William  II.  of  Nassau ;  Archbishop  Laud ; 
Lady  Goodwin  ;  the  Ladies  Wharton  ;  Sir  Thomas  Whar- 
ton ;  Lord  Wharton ;  the  Bishop  of  Ghent ;  the  Montgom- 
ery Family ;   Chevalier  Vander  Wouwer,   1632 ;    Sir  T. 
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Chaloner ;  Lord  Wandesford ;  Treasurer  Bosschaert ; 
Madame  Bosschaert ;  Francis  Snyders  and  his  Family ; 
Inigo  Jones ;  Jan  Breughel ;  A  Young  Man  ;  Lady  Wen- 
ham  ;  Helena  Forman  (Mrs.  Rubens) ;  Earl  of  Danby ; 
Lady  Chesterfield. 

DENMARK. 
Copenhagen.  —  Royal  Palace^  —  Holy  Family ;  A  Lady. 

ITALY. 

Turin.  —  RoycU  Paltue^  —  Prince  of  Carignan;  Three 
Royal  Children  of  England;  Holy  Family;  Prince  of 
Savoy. 

Milan. — Brer  a  Gallery^ — The  Madonna  and  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua  ;  A  Lady.  ViCENZA.  —  Civic  Museum^  — 
The  Four  Ages.  Parma.  —  Municipal  Gallery,  —  A  Por- 
trait 

Genoa.  —  Brignole  -  Sale  Palace^  —  Marquis  Brignole ; 
Marchioness  Brignole ;  Prince  of  Orange  ;  the  Tribute 
Money;  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross;  Two  unnamed  Por- 
traits ;  the  Marchioness  Brignole  and  her  Daughter.  Du- 
razzo  Palace^  —  Holy  Family  and  St.  Catherine ;  Coriola- 
nus  in  the  Camp  of  the  Volsci ;  Marchioness  Durazzo  and 
her  Daughters  ;  *  The  White  Boy.*  Mar cellitio- Durazzo 
PalacCy  —  A  Bishop ;  Catherine  Durazzo.  Pallavicini 
PalcLce,  —  Drunken  Silenus,  etc. ;  Di*ca  de  San  Pietro's 
Palace^  —  Two  whole-length  Portraits.  Spinola  Palace,  — 
The  Crucifixion ;  An  Equestrian   Portrait.    Royal  Palace, 

—  The  Crucifixion. 

Rome.  —  Rospigliosi  Palace,  —  A  Portrait     VUla  Alhani, 

—  The  Saviour.  Quirinal  Palace,  —  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;  the  Ascension.  Colonna  PcUctce, — An  Equestrian 
Portrait  of  Tinm  Tarlo  Colonna ;  Lucrezia  Colonna. 
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Florence.  —  Uffizi  Gallery y  —  Van  Dyck ;  Emperor 
Charles  V.  ;  Chamberlain  John  De  Montfort ;  Madonna  ; 
Princess  of  Phalsbourg.  Pitti  Palace^  —  Madonna  ;  Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio ;  Charles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta ;  the 
Repose  in  Egypt.     Corsini  Palace^  —  A  Portrait. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid.  —  Museum^  —  Ecce  Homo  ;  Piet^ ;  Betrayal 
of  Christ ;  St.  Francis  in  Ecstasy  ;  Diana  and  Endymion  ; 
Charles  I.  of  England ;  St.  Jerome ;  Henri  Liberti ; 
Count  of  Berg  ;  Ferdinand  of  Austria ;  David  Ryckaert ; 
Princess  of  Orange ;  Countess  of  Oxford  ;  Van  Dyck  and 
the  Earl  of  Bristol ;  Dona  Polixena  Spinola ;  Prince 
Henry  of  Orange ;  A  Musician  ;  An  Old  Man ;  A  Male 
Portrait ;  A  Lady. 
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Alhi  Sct^lia^  5z. 

AckHUsj  125. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds^  38. 

Advice  of  Rubens,  20. 

Alchemy,  128. 

A  mbrou  and  Theodoshu^  48. 

Angosciola^  Sofonisba,  34. 

Ammal  Painting,  96. 

Anna  Van  Ophem,  22. 

Anne  of  Austria^  \Z2. 

A  ntwerp^  Bishop  of  50. 

Antwerp,  Visits  to,  132. 

A  r enter gi  Duke  of  49. 

Art  Periods,  85. 

Arunde],  Earl  of,  14,  63. 

Arundel,  Lady,  36. 

Austrian  Princesses^  51. 

Balbi  Portraits  J  29. 
Beckj  David,  91. 
Bedford^  Earl  of  118. 
Bedford^  Lady^  120. 
BelisariuSf  123. 
BentiyogliOf  Cardinal^  32. 
Bernini,  104;  105. 
Berties^  The^  114. 
Birthplace,  8. 
Bishop,  A  Burly,  57. 
Blackiriars,  71. 
Blue  Ladjf,,  The^  120. 
Blurred  Picture,  The,  12. 
Breughels,  The,  49. 
Brignoli  PortraitSy  30. 
Broken  Peace,  57- 
Brunswick^  DuJte  of  17. 
Brussels  Magistrates,  41. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  65,  1x3. 
Burial  in  St.  Paul's,  137. 
Burton's  "Anatomy,"  123. 

Caernarvon^  Earl  of y  116. 


Cart^an,  Prince  qfy  35. 

Carlisle,  Anne,  79. 

Carlisle^  Countess  ofx%o% 

Carolan  Poets,  122. 

Cavaliers,  The,  99. 

Cavendishy  119. 

Centum  IconeSy  46. 

Charles  I.,  60,  62,  100,  zoa,  136. 

Charles  II.,  106,  137. 

Christ  Healing  the  Paralytic^  4a 

Club  of  St.  Luke,  84. 

Coveted  Picture,  A.,  23. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  123, 138. 

Critics  too  Wise,  55. 

Crucifxiony  The  (Dendermonde) 

43- 
Crucifixiffny  The  (Dominican),  19. 
Cructj^xtony  The  (Ghent),  40. 
Crucifixion^  The  (Mechlin),  41. 
Crucifixiony  7"^/ (Percy),  112. 

Dacre^  Lady^  119. 
Daughters  of  Van  Dyck,  135,  137. 
Dead  Christy  The^  56. 
Death  of  the  Master,  137. 
Death  of  Van  Dyck's  Father,  19. 
Defamation,  56. 
Delicacy,  54. 
Denbigh.  Earl  of  \\T. 
Departs  for  Italy,  25. 
Derby,  Earl  of y  114. 
Designing,  87. 
•Devonshire  y  Earl  of y  119. 
Digby,  Lady  Venetia,  74. 
Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  65, 75,  124. 
Disappointments,  133. 
Dobson,  William,  84. 
Dorset y  Earl  of  116. 
Draperf-painters,  90. 
Durazzo  Portraits.  29. 
Dying  Saviour y  They  44. 
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Ecce  f-fomOf  43. 
Elegy*  Cowley's,  138. 
Elevation,  of  the  Crass,  53. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  60. 
Eltham  Palace,  71.  ^ 
Embroiderer,  A  Fair,  9. 
England,  First  Visit  to,  15. 
England,  Second  Visit  to,  61. 
England,  Third  Visit  to,  71. 
EntombmetU,  The,  45. 
Etchings,  95. 
Extravagance,  77. 

Family  Life,  131. 

Father  of  Van  Dyck,  7,  19. 

Favorite  Ladies,  79. 

Fecundity,  86. 

Feminine  Upbraidings,  88. 

First  Master,  10. 

Flemish  Art  in  England,  59. 

Flight  from  Sicily,  35. 

Florentine  Sojourn,  36- 

Frescoes  planned,  126. 

Gandy,  James,  91. 
Garter,  Order  o/the,  126. 
Genoa,  28. 

Gerbier,  Sir  Balthazar,  67. 
Gevartius,  49. 
Grandison,  i^t'samnt,  117. 

Hague,  At  the,  16. 
Hals,  Franz,  17. 
Hamilton,  huke  of,  1x8. 
Hanneman,  Adrien,  84. 
Henry  VIIL.  59. 
Herbert,  Philip^  11 1. 
Hertford,  Marquis  of,\x^. 
Holbein,  Hans,  59. 
Holland,  Earl  of  80. 
Hopton,  Lord,  117. 
Hostile  Artists,  34. 
Hutiily,  Marquis  of  xiy. 

Iconoclasm,  69. 

Isabella,  Archduchess,  51,  68. 

fames  I.,  60. 
[amesone,  Geor:^e,  84. 
[ervase's  Puppyism,  28. 
Jesuit  Church  at  Antwerp^  14. 
fones,  Inigo,  64,  71,  121. 
fonson,  Ben,  122. 
yunitts^  Francis,  81. 

KiUigreva  and  Carew,  81. 
King.  An  Art-loving,  63. 
Knir 


Laniir^s  Portrait,  66. 
Last  Illnes&  13^. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  to. 
Leicester,  Lady,  120. 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  92. 
Lemon,  MargareL  78. 
Lindsey,  Earl  of  114. 
Love's  Snares,  2z. 

Madonnas,  55. 
Manner  of  Painting,  89. 
Mansfeld,  Count,  16. 
Marf^aret  of  Lorraine,  52. 
Marriage,  130. 

Marriage  of  St.  Caiherhu,  41. 
Mayerne,  Sir  T.  T.  de,  93. 
Men  of  the  Time,  46. 
Merstraeten,  Jushts,  Sow 
Michielis  quoted,  54-55. 
Milton,  John,  122. 
Momentariness,  87. 
Monkish  Notions,  40. 
Monks'  Commissions,  43. 
Alontrose,  Marquis  of,  118. 
Mother,  Van  Dyck's,  8. 
Mytens,  Daniel,  72,  84. 

Nassau,  Duke  of,  51. 
Newcastle,  Duke  qf,x\^ 
Nnrgate,  the  Illuminator,  71. 
North  Italy,  27. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  62,  iia 
Nova  Scotia  Commission,  96. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  16. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  47. 

Palermo,  34. 

Paris,  62,  132. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of ,  108,  ziz. 

Pension,  77, 

Percy,  Alrermm,  iik. 

Personal  Appearance,  97. 

Peters,  Hugo,  70. 

Petitot,  94' 

Pet  worth  and  Percy,  62. 

Phalsbourg,  Princess  of,  5a. 

Philosopher's  Stone,  The,  zaS 

Porter,  Sir  Endvmion,  66,  97. 

Portland,  Earl  qf,  119. 

Portraits,  98. 

Prices,  76. 

Prudence  (Lady  DigbyX  74- 

Que^n  Henrietta  Maria,  loi. 

Return  to  Antwerp,  37. 
Reyn,  Jean  de,  90. 
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Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  91,  loj- 
RickmoneL  Duchess  o/^  125. 
Richmond^  Duke  of^  112. 
Rinaldo  and  A  rmida^  125. 
RiverSf  Couniessj  Z19. 
Rome,  32. 

Roundheads,  The,  69. 
Royal  Intimacy,  74. 
Roval  Portraits,  73,  82,  lot. 
Rubens,  10,  14,  20,  24,  38,  68,  i28> 
Rubenst  Portraits  oj^  47. 
Rupert  of  the  Rhine,  107. 
Ruthven,  Maria,  130. 

St.  Augustine,  39. 
St.  Martin,  33. 
St.  Rosalie,  ^p. 
Satins  and  Silks,  87. 
Saventhem,  22. 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  36. 
Shirley,  Sir  Ro&trt,  33. 
Snyder  St  50. 

Southampton,  Earl  of ,  lib. 
Stanhope,  Lady,  129. 
Stone,  Henry,  92. 


Strafford.  Earl  of,  107,  133. 
Stuart  Nooles,  The,  99. 
Sunderland,  Lady,  119. 

TassiSf  The  De^  50. 
Techmcal  Practices,  94. 
Teniers,  37. 
Turin,  36. 

Vander  Geest,  48. 

Van  Dyck,    Portraits   o^  31,   96» 

129. 
Van  Dyck's  Ancestors,  7. 
Van  Leemput,  84,  102. 
Venice,  26. 
yenus,  12$. 
Villiers,  Lord,  113. 
Waller,  Edmund,  123. 
Walpole,  Horace,  63,  108. 
IVarwick,  Earl  of,  1 18. 
IVhiU  Bey,  The,  29. 
Will,  Van  Dyck»8,  135. 
IVilton  Family,  The,  109. 
Worcester,  Marquis  of,  11$ 
Wottor.  Catharine,  79. 
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